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Part 11.— Recomiii^dlittoiis of the Comini$sioa. 

t 

VOI^UME IV. 


XXX. — The Need for a New Departdeb. 

^ 'iffifrociMory. — (1 — 3) The chief topics treated ia the first part at this report, 
r A \^!4) The value of the evideaee reo^ved by the Commissiou. 

^titsaHoml movement tn JBmffal. — (5) Intensity of the dennanli for 
4 Secondary and college eduoation. « (8) Economic pressure felt by the respeotsf^le 
i^laisses. (7) Awakening of new social ambition. (8) Anticipation of industrial 
v'dbanges. (9) Ardent belief in the value of a more widely diffused eduoatiOiir 
^00) At present the increased demsndfor secondary and college education is 
•‘dihiting the quality of what is provided^ (11) But the new movement is powerful 
enough, if rightly directed, to improve education throughout Bengal. (12) More 
4md better education needed. (13) Dearth of competent teachers the most 
serious defect. (14) The enlarged output of the secondary schools and co]legea» 
l^ugh it has not yet resulted in actual unemployment, threatens to outstrip 
demand made by the callings for which the pre^nt system prepares the 
students. (15) Young men be available for the teaching profession il Hi 
, prospects €w:e made more attractive. ^ 

fl/. The most corujnevous defects in the •present system of higher aecondasry oful 
i^versity educahon in Bengal, — (16) Introductory. (17) InsufiSoient prepare* 
Hon for university studies. (18) The remedy will be found in the reform of/ 
V the Secondary schools. (19) A broader outlook needed in them and a modernised 
curriculum. (20) The University fails to give the abler students the inteUectuai ^ 
training and opportunities which they Reserve. (21) The remedy will be found • 
fa the institution of a new type of honours course ; in the provision <S more 
individual guidance ; in a closer co-operation between the 'colleges in Calcutta 
and 14x8 University ; in giving greater freedom to the University to frame its 
retaliations ; and in entrusting to the teachers larger responsibility in planning 
, Hie ooprses of study. (22) Physical education receives too little attention in 
t s6hodis and colleges. School boys and university students often live in unsuitable 
^ houses. (23) Both these defects can be removed — the first at oomparattvely 
expense ; but the secox^d involving an expenditure which should be undfTr 
by Government in co-operation with the* University and school ^ 

u^ion a carefully considered plan. (24) Olbiession by the idea of 
^^fiaiuxlnations in order to gain a qualification for admission to Government 
e glaring defect of the present system. ^5) Some causes of this deleCh 
5* I>t»6riptions of it by witnesses. (27) Caus^ of its increasing preva]en<Set 
^qmedies n^posed in k-ter chapters of th^^reporh Extreme eomplmdty 
JiHul dilllctKlty of the problem, (29) The need for 4 closer adjustment of univer<* 
4tmm to the demands of industry and co^werce. The rentedy ^ thk 
^ *■ extensiq^^ o( Hii^actjiyiti^ of ih# tSiivefsl||| 
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Iid6im ^ seootiditofy etkObh iMsui tfeel 
(SQ) A refoOTtt in oo^thods «ij|( tediinsf vegfikei. m I 
13ie iremedy for Hhe present doffeet* W l>e fbUnd in ^ } 
of teachers, combined with a sttbstftntial improvement «i t3 
teaching profcaeioxi. (31) In order to aocompHsh its task in Att'l 
of learning and in the improvement of the coorses of training whioltdl^ 
the University of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds. 
feature of the reoommendatfons which the Commission will ms]ijji^|j 
to tho teaching universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and the > 
the mufassal of Bengal 

8i:hon IV. University recon^tinwiion : its urgency arid aims. — (32) The great ^ 

the UmVersity has accomplished, and the need for its further de . , ^ 
but on new hues. (33) Reconstruction should he undertaken diell|||||j|^ 

(34 — 36) What should be the aims of reconstruction f Mr. B. S. !l!rivjeial^i| 
tribute to the work of the Universit]^. (37) His regret at the loss 
been caused by the decay of the older tradition of education in Xhdif^ 
fcom^ of tlie chief detects m the present system have not been cauSeA 
introduction of western education, though they have accompanied 
The various cuncnis of inhuenco in western education, 
between some of its ideals and those of ancient Indian e|||pwiion. (31^) Rrom^ 
lienee of individualistic ideas in English educational thoughts at the timo 
western education was introduced into India upon a systematic plam' 
these ideas by no means fully representative of English educational 
‘(46 — 41) Reasons why there has been much misunderstanding in 
^ the true significance of western ideals of education. (42) The struggle 
conflicting educational ideals in Europe durmg the last seventy years. 
dualistio and communal tondencits alike rejirestnted in the strugifle* (48?) 
The new tendencies of educational thought in England are not auMfoniBUe 
to some of the chief principles which were embodied m the older traditet Of 
education in India. The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should 
A combination of what is best m European and in Indian odueation* 

need for educational reform id Bengal upon a bold and onerous pianu^ 

dangers which reform will avert, the social and e^noin^^i|i9i^opms^ ^ 

it will stimulate and promote. , 


Chapter XXXI.- 


-Reform of Secondary Education, 

POSED NEW AUTHORITY. 


Sfdton /. The need for a new anthortty for .secondary and iiUemedia!UedMOOdio^ 
educational needs of Bengal. (2) Weig^tj ^ f>videnoe in support bl A 
of the intermediate courses. (3) Reconi^eddation that the pi^seaftl 
lation should cease to entitle a stud^^ut to upon a univeriBttiy i 
But this recommendation involves a re-cast^ ^ the system of fiOopi] 
cation in Bengal. Th. wide range ofjte duties which mustl 

authority charged with the re-organisation of intermediate andt i 
cation. (10) Large funds must be at its disposT^ 

8eelu>% n. Proposed composUion of iU new aiUfwHty^^W) It must OOmmaiUl 
fidenw of the different sections of the oummunity. (IJU A fclAUI 
meat of Public Instruction m its present lorm of thb 





jiiobim# 

^'b^iiate mW dotiK^y llib]i"tbQb<^^l^^ 
wi]^ ‘cK> 2 idderatio ne givua % the deeds of pot^lie j^u^Sitibii aft' A whole. 

liniity of national education should be reoognis,e<;f 'and 
|lby the adiopd^^ system.^ (16) Enlargejnenlk. of the fudctions 
l^r oi Public JIlfit^^^st ion recommended. (17) Special 'Administrative 
ftdejil^able for seconApj^ and higher secondary euucation. (1^19) 

I provide for a coxubmatibh of the experience of tho University with 
[ the Department of Public Insfructibii. (20) A Board of Secondary and 
diate Education proposed, with certain executive duties. (21) The duticg 
. would be transferred to the Board from the UniversiiJ^. (22) The |dhds 
^ l^|l^erietoee which should be repirasented on the Board. (23) Importance df 
cTuring r^rcsentation of Hindu and Muslim opinion and interests. (24) 

i of numbers of the Board necessary for administrative efficiency. (2$^ A 
d of from fifteen to eighteen members would allow representation (^0ie . 
" lie kinds of experience. Recommendations as to the^ compd||lbioii 
Board. (26) Executiv'e ire^ponsibilities of the President of the BcjHiZd. 
vy^^ppointment of expert standing committees, and possibly of divisional 
committees or of a general Advisory Council. (28) Compensation to 
Jniversity of Calcutta for loss of examination fees. (29) The estabHshm^t 
jfe-.Olf tEl Board might precede the reconstruction of the University. (SO) ^Tranai- 
arrangements proposed in case the reconstitution of the University pgfe- 
the establishment of the Board' of Secondary and Intermediate £ducatlEX|n 
didies and authority, — (31) The conduct of 1^ ' 

the end or the intermediate and high school coursos ahd,^^ 
of the courses of study in the intermediate, colleges involve a huge 
of executive responsibility. (32) ^ew methods proposed for the iater- 
?.;>.li(»e&t6 ^Uego examination. (33) lnspectioi|, of intermediate colleges. (34) 
A|!^rtid|^ent of grants to the intermediate colleges. (35) Powers of the 
V, Board ia nsgard to high English schools. (36) Financial powers of the Board^^ 
easons for proposing in the case of Bengal a form of central educational 
lity ^flerent from that established in England. (38) Eelationg Of the 
the Government of Bengal. (39) Power of the Government to require 
atiOQ of the Board. ' 

STAe condwd of the intermediate college examination, — (40) The examiita- 
jihould be conducted by visiting examines at the various inb 

^ (41) Advantages of this form of eacaminattou. (42| Importanee <!!^1 
^^atibn* (43) ii^umber of visiting examiners needed. (44) Title 
exaxninatipn proposed. (45) Qbod effect which this < 
have; on higher secondary education 

■I -■ >'— ■ 

of the high school examination, — (46) This will oomlfpond 
)natrieuktion. (47) A few select^ ^hoo^ bo 4|l(^ed 

rW^iuiition condi»eted in part by visiting eil^inersJ (48) 
i n. special (^) TmpOesibiiity of ^eading^the o|^ ekami^ ^ 

F v^t^ ekainifiers to all 'the high 6cho<^ in (1^)-' 

^^9|ba^>"^anilners which ifais/Vould reqtdiW '.'The for the^gm^'lbf ' 
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'•r.m'*-' 

mis. ^ A 


I '^ffe^ion FI. v^fpittreMeiUt ^ 

fiaaiiiaateB will de^e .i» tbef* 

Strong bo^ of ovideaoe in favour oliwidcr ^ 
in the present mhirifoiilation, What the 'witnesses 
view of the aims of secondary education should prevail 
!“ lowet minimum age of .admission to the examination .§p]^vo 
schoQji should normally present for the examination all tlhe pupi^ i 
class of the school Exceptions to this allowed for. (67) Gep^il 
physical geography, proposed as a compulsory subject.- (681 
in the second^ryTichools of Bengal. (69) Proposal that every pn 
req^uired to receive instruction in sedenoe. The reasons for this ] 

(00) The importance of science as a part of the school curriculum* ^ 
aims of the'teaching of science in its introductory stage. (62) But 
which is beet adapted to the needs of beginners in science dbes not 4^ 
well to the test of a written examination. (63) Discussion of the que8tii&4 
the elementary teaching of science would be neglected if there w^ n 
sor^' written examination in this subject. Opinions of witnesses as to . 
uon-exaxnined subjects in the schools of Bengal. (64) Passages cit^^ 
report of the Committee on the posit^n of natural science in the « ^ 
system of Great Britain, 191 8, "showing the Committee’s view thaf in se!b|t)JSi|i 
schools in Great Britain an examination in science should be compula6i^;!|| 
^hat there should be close co-operation between teachers and eXamin^^'^^i|' 
the examination should bo adapted to the needs of each particular 
great weight should be attached to the teachers’ estimate of the me^ntiy 
pupil and to the latter’s school-record ; ,that comparative wea^ 
subject of the examination should not necessarily involve failur^ 
has done really good work in <>ther subjects; and that 
be taken to avoid any arrangement which would stereotype 
ing throughout the country. (66) Impossibility of instituting und^fj 
onditions a general examination for all high schools in Bengal on & 
recommended by the British Science Committee. (66) Danger, in thte 
. ^ cumstunees, of science teaclung being cramped by a set syllabus, 

ination in this subject is made compulsory for all candidates. <67f 3 
commendation that no pupil should be allowed Lo enter f<^r the liigh 
ination unless the heud-mastrr of the school certifies •that the candidate ! 
received a course of instruction in science extending over at least tw y^^ 
Further recommendation (from which l)r. Gregory dissents) that tjbj^e i 
be no compulsory examination in science under the conditions 
prevail in the schools and are likely to prevail in many of 
time. (68) Corresponding recommendations as to the 
course of study and in the examination. (€9) Recoup 
standard required in mathematics should be raised sul^ 
pros^-ribod in the present matriculntion. (70) Summq 
fts to the reqjiremeuts of the high school exami ^ 

SeefiM Vll. Enoijviiicm avi) o/ «c.funls.—{'J 1 ) Recoiuincsn4atM)n‘ *1^1 

tions now exercised by the University iu regard to the reopgai^y^i ^ 
tion of schools should bo transferred to thB.Eoard of Secondary 
Educatiou. (72) Cliangea in the Bitnation Wnoo the time when 
bi lities were placed upon the University, . ,(73) Invidious i 

vdlunn^ oj( 4 


bility which now devolves upon it. 
meuw 







of' gtvL^ brjilift. schofoll&Qfett ' 14 ^ 
of tlto entrWoe to tSito ' 

^ion of school sho^ild bo in the handd of a Board oittrhioh 
. h|^, ^eotive refirefientation. (77} The nnzn^ of 

ged sebonde^ sohools in Bengal gives importance to the qiies ** 
e^'^aU' snoh school should be required to under thf^ sunervisipaa 

atif^tive central authority. (78; The degr^ln whioh secondi^ry 
) shotdd come under the supervision of a representative pubHo authority, 
ji Statistics of private jBcoondary schools in the Presidency compared with 
^ in British India Bk3 a< whole. (80) Hutorical ^Kasons expleiia the 
pirate entexp^e in secondary education in B^Higah (81 ) The grounda 
privately managed schools were encouraged. (82) The value of 
^lC|eitiafive in education, and its limitations. (83) Need in Bengal* for the sddNi^ 
j^^ilonJand^ of grants-in-aid to privutely-managed secondary 

grants-in>aid should be administered by the Board of Seconds^ and 
ate Education. (84) , desirability of improving the salaries ai^ 
f of teachers in secondary schools both under Government and nznder 
^^ivate management, ^he Board should undertake this improvement. 

The recruitment and poaiiion of teachers in intermediate colleges and high 
l^ft^ish schools* — (85) Administrative cleavage between Goveimment schools, aiacil 
i^^Ueges on the one hand and private schools and colleges on the other ^nd 
ish^d be lessened. (86) Such a p^ess of greater unification depends onOfianges. - 
^j^^he methods of recruiting and i)aying teachers. ( 87 ) The two distinct getfcoHi ^ 
^^;|feoruitment now in use. (88) The system of recruitment for GoinfemegBitii*/, 
Q..;i^jdhools should be more elastic that for private schools sho^d offer g^wter./: 
./liecurity and better prospects. (89) The system of Government service feir' 



teaoh< 



brought many benefits to Bengal, has a tenacious hold on the public 
lannot quickly or suddenly be discarded. But an improved syirtfiin 
it. (90 — 91) Kecommendation of new conditions of apj^ii^-". 
ehei-B in Government schools and intermediate collegos ; (92) and . 
unaided schools. (93) Kecommendations of a superannuation 
1 teachers in secondary schools and intermediate colleges. (94) Benor " 
the proposed superannuation system. (95) Bemoval of obstad ^ -fe: “ 
loa^and transfer, (96) Suggested future extension of the j®w syitem. 
^ihe administrative posts in education. (97) Advantages of a, 

^^ould make the teaching profession in Bezigal a unified and 
Ion. (98) An illustration jdI the wt^ in which the new syutc 
(99), Need for some teachers who have bad special training 
oqtside Bengal. (100) How can the aid of such teaefaere'/]! 

7 (lOl) A head-quarters corps of westem-tr^ed teachm, Xn4^ 

«n, i^uired. (102) Kecommendatxo^vthat a special ' 

be forme(^ (103) The work which 1 
ers fiho^l not be organised on thq 
service system: (105) A.satisfacto 
in Bengal depends upon all sohooi&t 
with a central authdrity 

'it .-'V .1 <1^ 1 




bers of timcor|i^^ 
ne liuea as those followi^^ 
Drganisattetkf the teaching i 
ahd/jpriTate ;air‘' 




XHt; 


. SMa^ hodjr oi evidmoe m 
in im presmt mhixiouT^^^ , (64]i Wm itie Vitilejm 
view of the liims of seoon^edfy e^cution should prevail td^'l 
* lowe^ minimuxu age of admission to the examination.. ap 
soho^ shield normally present for the examination all the pupllal^ 
class of the school Exceptions to this allowed for. (57) Oe 
physical geography, proposed as a oompulsory subject. (58) Ne 
in the 8econ(^^jr3r’'Bchools of Bengal (59) Proposal that every ; 
required to receive instruction in science. The reasons for this red< 

(00) The importance of science as a part of the school curricukun* ^ 
aims of theHeacbhig of science in introductoiy stage* (62) 
vrhich is best adapted to the needs of beginners in science does not 
Well to the test of a written examination. (63) Biscusdon of the questic^'^ 
the elementary teaching of science would be neglected if there .wi^ 
ftory written examination in this subject. Opinions of witnesses as to .!!|^ 
non>^mined subjects in the schools of Bengal. (64) Passages cited^Sm^l 
report of the Committee on the position of natural science in the 
system of Great Britain, 19 18, •showing the Comiuitteo’s view thaf^m bm 
sohools in Great Britain an examination in science should be compulei^S$||[t 
^hat there should bo close co-operation between teachers and examihoBt^'il^S^,, 
the examination should be adapted to the needs of each partioul^ hc]{)0€^vt^^ ^ 
great weight should be attached to the teachers* estimate of the ments ^ dPfr 
pupil and to the latter’s school-record ; .that comparative weaknes$. 
subject of the examination should not nece^arily involve failure if .th^ 
has done really good work in other subjects ; and that grl^t sllhpldl^ 
be taken to ayoid any arrangement which would stereotype science- teach-*" 
ing throughout the country. (05) Impossibility of instituting under, 
ondltions a general examination for all high schools in Bengal on 
recommended by the British Science Committee. (06) Danger, in th^*ti< 
ourtistances, of science teaching being cramped by a set'^ eyllabus, ’if - 
ination in this subject is made compulsory for all candidates. , j(67} 
comtuendation that no pupil should be allowed to enter for the high 
ination unless tlie head-master oi the sohool ccrtiiica that the ca^idate 
received a course of instruction in science extending over at least two ye 
Further recommendation (from which Dr. Gregory dissents) that 
he no compulsory examination in science under the conditions 'iiiii 
prevail in the schools and are likely to prevail in many of thorn for 
time. (68) Corresponding recommendations as to the place^i^ 
course of study and in the exS^nation. (69) Recommit 
standard required in mathematics should be raised substa 
prescribed in the present matriculation. (70) Summaryi.^ 

> as to the requirements of the high school examhi^||j^. ^ " . 

; VII. and inspecti(m of ttckoqls. — (71) I^commendation 

tioue now exercised by the University in regard to the recqgxprion yt| |d- 
tion of schools should be transferred to the Board of Secondary andlr^ ‘ 
Education. (72) Changes in the situation since the tiiOe when 
bilities were placed upon the Upiver8iiy|J, (73) lnyi^0uazit&||p ^ 
bility which now devolves upon it. vokUafiuK. ol 
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4 1^ dl ^ |i| IM ^ 

\Wii^1llie iRWKpl^ IlSlWMb Wid i(l %!W#^ilj^ 

i|«^ 011 l|w diti^^iMli 1^ <K>flU‘8eB df ^ Ji0ibo{^ itnJ^ Bdl 

Iby tlM» IdqujMaeitits of t^e ontAnoe «9(wiiia^o|l to m UHi- 
|^ttpl$ocK>jp3dtm of Bolioole oWuH be m the bandt of a Bof^ o%\^hiolt 
^ has effective rc^resentatiQXL (77) The tmmbes? of 

|lp$|^y^d!iftii«»ed eecondtiy sohocdB m Bengal gives importanee to the q.itdl’^ 
^N|^]Mltet 4U BOoh Bctbools shotild be xequired to coma tioder the BopewiAim 
teprecK^itative oedtral authont^ (78)' The degree in vrhieb aU 86oondai7 
lodle fihohld come under the BupeAifiion of a representative puUic authonty* 
Statistics of private ^ondaiy schools m the Pr^aidenoy compared v^ith 
^jjlboBe in Bntish India as a whole (80) Historical fhasons eKolaln the 
««(Ktent of private caiteiprise in seoondaty education m Bengal (81) The grounda 
on nd hAtiM Vateiv managed schools were encouraged (82) The value of j^nva^t 
i education, and its limitations (83) Need in Bengal for the eicUn^ 
pcrease of grants in aid to privately managed secondary 
} m aid should be administered by the Board of Secondary and 
Education (84) ijDesirabihty of improving the salaries and 
hers in secondary schools both under Government and *under 
privSi^ management The Boaid should undertake this improvement 
VIIL The recruitment and position of teachers in intermediate colleges gnd high 
^figttsh schools — (85) Adimmstiitive cleavage between Government schools and 
Colleges on the one hand and private schools and colleges on the other hand 
should be lessened. (86) Such a piecess of greater unification depends on 
^ the methods of recruiting and paying teachers (87) The two distinct methhdl 
of jCcnutment now m use (88) The systeo) pf recruitment for Got^imilll 
schools should be more elastic , that for private schools shoi^d offer greaieir 
security and better prospects (88) The system of Government semoe fdr 
teacdiere has brought many benefits to Bengal, has a tenacious hold on the pubhe 
mmd and cannot quickly or suddenly be discarded But an improved fiyatem 
should ifeplaoo it (80 — 81) Becommendation of new conditions of api^int-* 
ment for teacheis m Government schools and intermediate colleges , (82) and 
l^aided and unaided schools (83) Beoommendations of a superannua^on tyatj^ 
0)^ to all teachers m secondary schools and intermediate colleges (84) Bcna* 
^ under the proposed superannuation system (85) Kemoval of obstaoles to 
pijll^dtion and transfer (96) Suggested future extension of the ew system, 
to^ljie administrative posts in education (67) Adll^ntages of a o^pge 
gjilich^ould make the teaching profession in ^engal a unified an^ oMah^^ed 
t^^lmeton (88) An illustration of the wa^^^ which the new syst^i^^wL 
(89) Heed for some teachers who have had special training nf 
outside Bengah (100) How can the aid of su(h teachers be eu 
tisted 7 (101) A head quarters corps of westefiHrained teachers, Indian end. 

'^JSlmfQp&BLn, requhed (102) Becommendation that a special corpe ot teaelep^ 
formed|^ (103) The vq^k which memNks of thecorps ooUld (MU 
members shomd not be organised on the samv^lmes as those followed 
pfwnt service system (105) A satisfactory oq||aiusatio«itof the tehohmg ptu* 
linamniUB^galdependsuponalls^ools/pubiib and private sdihe^^ ckUhte 
with a oenti»l authority and jf#i«vhig fimm ri aS* 

' % «5o>» fJirtwtowwe «k wwlil 


Mim IK* The mm of ^ 

^ ^ moooMry »ohooi$ should ftM ai^iiag (^' , 

oi the great m^jonty if secondary schowin S^al. il0) 
intermediate colleges would pioiuce a great wnprovemeJ^ 
inditiom, (UO) would be beneficial to the University; (111) 
to the whole oommumty , (112) and would influence for glM the 
educational systun of the Presidency. 

Chaptee iXXII. — T he Jnteemediate Colmsoei 



Section If The orgamsatiai of the colleges —(1) Summary of the leasons for 

them, (2) Phoy are the pivot of our scheme. (3) Necessity for unified 1 
( i) It IS impossj ile to add intermediate classes to all schools: (fi^ 
ft) combine the two mtermediAto dt^Bses uith the two top cheam h : 
institutions i attractive, but impracticshle m Bengal 
of providmg the colleges (7) use of selected high scho^f (S’) 
feition of second grade colleges, (0) creation, of specifi^i^fcl!ttltUti.onB..*f 
How the mtormedtate dasses m first grade colleges shoUj^ b© 

^Section /f. (General features of the 9y9tm~-(l2) The colleges will seW%a 

framing some student b for umveisitv work, others for practical life 
should not be sharjl-y differentiated (14) In every case a liberal training 
be given (16) Tlicreforo tho couibes though diflej^entiated should aU 
accobs to the Univtrsity (16) Ihero should be nJ^ibtmct)on betwto. 
and science comst«i ( 17 ) The methods of teach® to be those of ^ 
school Mr 

Sc tion III T'he gcneial UheraX clement m the iour%e<i — (isBriiere must bO a 
oloimnt in all logins of tho conrao (19 20) JpCctical teaching of 
(23) Vernacular (22) Mathematics need not bo compulsory at tihis stSi^^ 
highoi matriculation standard is exacted (23) Couises ^gjb to b^t-JO 
defined (24) Natural science for arts students (26) Jlojj®®® 
aits couiso (26) Tho treatment of classical languages 
for Mubalmans 
for science 

Section IV Prelinnnari/ training for midicim and enginee, ng -(30^2) The 

mtormediate coursos as a preparation foi different lands of medical ootusee. \ 
!»** preparation for engiucc ring courses 

“ '^4atr?c//Mrrt/«ottr6f«f — (34) Ntod for agricultural t»® 

Suiion V Agii ~ ^oriattSfi) Outlme of such a coui^^ 

a degree CO, ^86 _(36) Ehy p- »<■' ' , ,„J 

Atcfton yi Ttatmng of teachers 'S’) ^ 

a propowi course (iS) Itsrelationtoumvorsity couiseain edueation. 1 
Importance ol these couibes 

Section VII Commertial training — (42 44) Neeviod at an earlier stage than tlw j 
(45) Summary of tho requirement® (46) Outline of a course, (47) 
tor Government seivicc ^ 

Button VIII Various types of colhgt's (tfi 19) Oaoial requurements oC 
coursos; (60) but the college*, ehcnild 'ipeeiahse. (61) The exan 
Section tXf Jlrm^academic sides of the iniemwdxak toUege, — (62) Theur imp 
Need for playgrounds and physical training (64) Evidential: i 
(55) These roquiremenis i^ect coah 


I to 
(27) Special pardvijilte^ ^ 


(28) The course necessarily wide in its r'^ngo. (2^ 


lining less 
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1 . — Thb tJNiVBBsrry't>3P Baci<2a. ^ <«« 

to tlio VioetQ^TJaniiary and y^jpjaay jdedMdii ifli 

^versity at t^acoa. ($) Appomtdieiit^ Dac^a Ccoaci^ 

(6^7) Bi^poft MQtd dotaded rocommendationa of Coloinitt^ (8> 

^ criticism and fH>st|)oiicment» owing to the war^ of the Dacca scheme, 
ebato in Impeml hegklAtive CounciJ on 7th March 2917 on motion of 
N»wAbAfy ^Ijtedhnrv. Decision of government to subm^ tk& 
k the present Oo^Beslon ; renewed assurances that a nelr^ecef^ iHil 
founded at Daooa. (13) GoVei^iment commmisuS oi November? on 
jM^tJon oi |cheme. **^^ <* * 

Discussion o; mam fcaittres of the echSme proposijd hy the Ccnimteet^i^^g*^ 
^24) Introductory. (16 — 16) The establishment ol a ^lnivn^lity at pao4a" & 
JoX jMurmony with the general policy of the Commission ; special advantages 
jDaCoa as a university centre. (17) Fubho opinion on tbis*^ point* (18> 
^y!fie spe^ini functions which Dacca should iuMl in stimulatmg education 
^ong j|ie backward Muslim population. (19) The Commission agree with 
ihe proposal that the itacoa University should be a unitary (non-affiliating) 
y university, and that it should be teaching and residential, but not that it should 
be^a Government institution. {20) The Commission thmk that the Univeiisity 
should be freed from intermediate teachmg ; and control directly wholo^ 
teaching given under it ; the * colleges * to be replaced by * iialls o£ 
residence’. 

(iSl — 29) DibcuSsion of proposals that Dacca should be a * residentild 
and affiliating university’, on the model of Patna ; or, a * federal university *. 
Ee^ection of those proposals. (30 — ^36) Discussion ol the proposal thatr the 
* oollege ’ should be the teaching unit of the University. Reasons for tusJMng; 

thiivsrsity responsible for all the formal teachmg. (36) The college should 
i^aiu Its functions as a residential unit. (37>~39} The Commisskm actsesp4< 
^%ith some modification, the geneial policy of the Dacca Committee in regard 
to residential organisation ; students to be allowed to live with parents an'* 
l^roved guardians under strictly defined conditions. (40-~4S) Discuss^ n of 
^ iihe general principles of a residential system. (44) Thd intellect uai and so<»ial 
^'M|e of the system. (45) Non-resident student^ to share as far aU 
tl^g|lienefits offered to resident students, (46‘^^72 NewiUan’s iriiMi Un^ 
tH^esidentjal and tutorial elements in a m^emty. The tTnivexsitw 

both lectures to large audiences and tutorial training. m ^ 

Commission agree with the Dacca Committee in to 

&E ifie irf^ining to be by the CJ^eiadty^ but not fu f to ‘ 

(49-^1) Pohey oi Cbmmsttee^g 

t OesatMd of staff, finance and : 

2)fifibu2tim to be laced, j(g2— *69}^ 
of the servioo system'; 
l^idposal of blook^^rant^systeo^, » 




lutesttbU m mM, 
ayslom 

o< 






IMW itt 

of «iiSfr«wft% l^gjiteiwwi ^^^*^****^1^ ^ i 

to tlie 4i£^erent de^eea df ]^o})liit5 Si3opati9S& of |||*iL 
Umvo^ty to }me treedoio jA a«i#^ ^wHil 

to bo oftfeguarded ^ 

D (07 08) The tTniversity to be open to all* « 

acceptance of benefactions limited to one o(nninumt 3 ^^ (Ot 
University Necessity for limitirg tbe numbetr of undei||ltdn 
^l^fP^coa m therr ovm mterest If the pressure of imdeigro4iut^^ 

^ excessive* provision could best be made for them by the £oimd'“*"^‘“ ‘ 
mufassal nrnvernty 

^ (70) Gtiieral sketch of the University (71) The resident 
geneial t achmg organisation (73) The general exeoutilf 
organisation (74) Facilities for Muslim students (76 — 76) Paoii 1 
and M Sc couise<« (77) The Beparimeni of Islamic Studies^ 

Sarskntic Studies, Enghsh Department (78) Vemat^ar 
French and German (80) History, economics, sociology, etc (81)1 
areography (S2) Necessity for development of science side ^3) hill 
Atlniwbion to the university of peisons other than Candida^ feW ^ 
(85) Development of original mvestigation Necessity for ad6(|n4te 
(8b — 87) Future developments 

Section III Thi teach ng (rgamsaHon of the Umvers ty 

A (88 — 90) Staff (91 — 96) Departmental organisation 
libraiKs 

B (98 — 108) Department of Islamic Studies and the reformed madri 
(109) Dcpirtmcnt of Samkntic Studies (110—114) FaculiJ^ei| 
(115—122) Question ot Faculty of Medicme and of relatfbths dt 
McdioaJ School with the University (123) Question of Faculty* iOf 
(124 — 126) Question of Faculty of bngmeermg and of tie Daeilnyl 
of Enginceimg (127— 128)Lducation of women (130-^134) 
education and Tiainmg College Proposed hostel for Training CoUego 
Section IV The res dential crganisaiton of the Unversity^ 

A (135) The hall’ substituted for the coUtgo’ of tho Dacca UnivcnEtity 
mittee (136) its ^ue , to be presided u\ tr by a proi ost (137) The hall 
composed ot houses’, tcaihin. oven ii halls, in hitectural yep 
(1 1'' 1 19) Hous tutojH and assistant tutors , Ihtjr r<l itions t(j provoijjit^ 
AXw».:?bnjent of non lesident students to halls and houses 
of toacners to ^'alh Staff oomnuttte SptMal adviaoiy 
casts Other cc imitttes (142) r^t mates for halls, 

kitchtnananccme o^ialier residenW units to be 

and oiganised on Imes similar to halls (144) Halls required $k 
of uni\ txsity ^ 

B (14i) The Muslim Hall , will jrrovid© wider educational 
Muslim stud^^nts than tho proposed * Muhammadan OoU^V 
foundation to be accompanied b^ foundation of mtennedi&lHS - 
Muslim students with suitab^ hostel accommodatiooEi ; fotuire 
prbvision for Muslim studmits m Dacca Umvtrsi^ Questmn , 
Muslim haU, and of ‘mixed’ houses (147) Relatmimiif " 

Department of Islamic Studies - • 

(55) X. 








to far - Btui 



y, lintel cttegee- 

HaJ } ; discui^oia - of diffiottliM 

«knd ]^asibie soiaiions. < 2 55) QueslW of J agatmf^ ,8w^. ' 

'^’’iorypSr studeiite *. The f*je for halls ehoiild bfj identic^ ; fi^ther 
iplpe^s for poor students. (156) Question of erection oif 
‘^JXsmsiU^ (167). Eepre8entation of Jag^ath trustees oa adytaoiry ' - 
ttee -for Jagannath Kali. Question of existing staff of JCagan^aath 
lege. (156) Hostel for special classes including Namasudras. (159) Hostel 
itlon for Europeim and Anglo-Indian students. ^ ^ 

156) Private halls and hostels. Missionary hostels 
i^iS^ adimniatraiion of the University Introductory. {168) 

[ of the University. (169) The Visitor. (170) The Chanodlor. (171-^17^J ' 
Vice-Chancellor. (175) The Treasurer. (176) The Registrar. (177^" 
|,'l3lSS^notor and the I'niversity Steward. (178) The Librarian. (179) Disii:0U|i^ 
'functions among various university bodies. (180 — 184) The Court- (165) 

’ firsit register of graduates and electoral roll of the Court. (186— rl87y - 
^,>AdtoisRion to the electoral roll ; fees ; co-operation pf graduates in the ^ork 
v ipf, the T'niversity. (188—189) The Executive Council. (190 — 191) The 

yi^cad^anic Council. (192) The Faculties. (193) The Boards of Studies. (194) 


^Qther Boards and Committees. (195) The Muslim Advisory Board. (106) 

^ Eesidenoei ipealth and Discipline Board. (197) The Examinations Bolrd. ; 
;(198) The Finance Committee, Buildings and Estate Committee, Appoih^ , 

• vnent^ Committee or Board, Library Committee. Power of appoixi^ent' of/ , 
\pers<ms other than membei^ of Councils on committees of the Councils. > *' 

MW JTI. The scholarship system. —(199) Scholarships, research-studentships, free 
studentships, stipends. J’rovision for Muslim students. 

F//.; Discipline, social life and physical train'ng. — (20^ — 293) Discipline. 

— ^205) Social life and games. (206) Physical training. 

^ EnJtrance qualification for admission the Univer8ity,^207 — 210) En*., 

^uaUfioa^blsn. Transitional measures. . ' . 

''tX* Transitional arrangements, — (211) Intermediate teaching. (212) EstabBsho 
of Muslim intermelliate college, and (213) one or more other intermediate'^ 
if ^lieges ; and of inj||gmediate education to follow on the final examinati^,^ 
senior madrassahs. Admission to Umversi^. (215) Privi^^^jtjsf 

at present reading for Calcutta degrees. (210) Fi»t apppit||wS^ 


teaching, staff. (217) Constitution of'^e first urrivepsil'y hodfeii^' 
of university jurisdiction. Jidaiions of Dacca with other univ^0ieSi,:. 
' Joint Committee. (218) General j^uestion of xdAtioKUlbii:^^^ 

^th seo^ and intem^ate odUeges. 

whi<di instl^^ cozmeciedt^h the UMrecjS^iilj^ 


1be ' plaoe^ <220—221) Queetkm 
Univmity 


h the 

<ihiaiy0 , i^viJeges. 
tion aihouM be # ' 





~' 'that «tu^ehtB tHlltin-W'^ii^^aiM 
^ jNn^ attending any niiiverBiiy Bao(M^ 

si^tots of mixing with atlideiijts frcm .otli^ 'prbv!inoes.'. ; 

. ^ Educational iToint Committee.’ 

S<e^^ ^XL ldind, huHdiiigs, etc. — {^S&) l^roposed transfer* of bm&pi^ 

^ or to trtistees on its be^hlf. (226) Question of 

bb^Udings and estate. (227) Questicm of rdations with mmi^dpal 
(22S) Allocation of existing buildings on the B^na. ', ' 

‘Section XII* Finance. — (22ft) The capital cost of intermediate ccUcgWi in Dao^'^l 
he in part paid for out of the capital fund allotted to the UniveiBiilro^ 
Commission believe that the changes of organisation proposed 
possible some savings on the cost of Dacca University as 
the scheme of the Dacca University Committee. Outline of e^iWatS^^-? 
Median XIII. Conclusion. — (230) The future of Dacca University, ' (231) 
sion urge that the University should be founded without furtbji’ 
Indebtedness of the Commission to the report of the Dacca 
Committee and other official documents, and t-o officials of Dacca 
riath Colleges. 


Chapter XXXIV, — A Teaching University in CA^JlPT^r^' * 

faction 1. "The need for reorganisation. — (1) The chapter to be confined to the 

of men in the Faculties of Arts and Science. ( 2 — 3) The materials for rec^v^&Xio^ 
tion of the colleges and the university teachbig system. (4 — 6) Th^:(TMp‘|^ 
graduate classes of the University; drawbacks of tl\o system. (6) IRfte&v'r^ 

, proposed removal of intermediate students. Estimates of numbers ' to b® • 
with. (7) This may suggest the desirability of delay. ' \ 

Section II. Some jrrojects of reform. — (8) Many schemes put forward. (9—11) 
pos^ involving no fundamental change. (12) Proposal that Presidenoy 
should become the centre of a fcitate university. (13 — 16) Critii ism of the 
(17) Proposal that the ^,JJni varsity should under take all honours Work'^'^^lsK^ 
incorporate Presidency College. (18—20) CjiticLsm, of the proposal. 

The impracticability of a unitary university in Calcutta. (23) 
schemes discussed have elements of value. * 

Section HI. A new; synthesis required.— -(2^) The history ,^d circumstanoee of 
require a new type of university, (25) It must be a univeraity 
(26 — ^27) The conditions necessary for success. (28) The nature of *Ka. 
between the University and the colleges must depend upon the kind ’ of 

Section IV. The duration of the degree (29) The present system. 

years course for the B.A. or B.8c. after the intermediate singe’ is ^ ^ ^ 

(31) It should be introduced first for lionoiu's siuclents. (32) 

M.So. ooiiratfs should be changed for honours students, 
graduates. (34) Summary of proposads. 

V. mfferentiation of courses of (36) Separate honours 00 _ 

(36) though not necessarily entirely^ distinct. (37—39) ^he l^r^ 
between honours' apd pass coursesr (40) Selection of ^,sti 
courses, and (41) ^transfer from pfi|s to ho^^u;^ , (#?): 


ANALYSES OE CHAFTERS. MX 

,, ^ , , , ; 

, pass courses in groups j (43) one of which should include eduoatidn. (44—46) 
r The treatment of English;, (47) Summary of proposals. 

Sedhn VI. Methods of vnMrvxiion. — (48 — 60) Lectures^ and the conditiohs under wWoh 
they can be most profif.abIy employed. (.61) A complete departure from the 
present system necessary. (62) The respective functions of the Univensity 
and the colleges in a rovisM system of teaching. (63 --5 1) Need for organised 
guidance. (56) A desorption of^i^j^ial work at its boat. <^56 — 67) 
lt"^lii^|iaec Qffl ||a |W ith Indian tr«tdition and i^gwi|!!^ely needed. (6S — 59) Tliis is 
mainly the colleges. It demands able.«hjRn> and the best lecturers should 

take part in it. (60 — 61) Proposed recast olf^^nditiom of lecture- attendance. 
(62) Importance ot liie part played by the colleger, in this scheme. (63) 

, ' Tlie change must be gradual. (61) All students should be members of colleges, 
(65) except in some cases M,A, and M.Sc. students. (66) Summary of proposals, 
Vll. Advanced stmiy mid investigation. — (67 — 68) Tho importance of original 
investigation. (G9 — 70) Dangers of a mcclianical concoptiotl'‘^of ‘research,* 
(71 — ^72) Research necessary at every point, and every student should be in 
sense a researcher. (73) Distinction between two types of teaching, one aimmg 
at understanding, the other at dexterity. (74 — 76) In the former case the spirit 
of research indispensable. (76 —78) Necessity of organised research in order 
to keep teaching alive. 

Seciifrt ' The academic governance of the University. — (79) An anticipatory survey 
lor the sake of clearness. (80) The Court and the Executive Council. (81) 
^essity of an organisation of teachers. (82) Academic Council, etc. 
include representatives both of colleges and of university teachers. 
(84—46) The Vice-Chancellor 

SecM<^ IX. The fimctimis of the University. — (86) Introductory. (87) University build- 
ings. (88) University library, and (89) laboratories. (90-92) Teaching in 
' subjects not dealt with by colleges, and (93) supplementary teaching in colleg© 
subjects. (94) Organisation of co-oporative teaching. (95) Financial arrange- 
ments. (96) Modification of existing functions. (97) Definition of ciiiricula. 

. (98) Methods of examination. (99—100) Inspection and supervision of colleges. 

\^eciidn X. The teaching staff of the University.— {191—1(12;) Need for definition of teacliing 
grades. (103—104) University professors ; (105) readers ; (106; categories of 
teachers: (107) wholly paid by the University; (108) pirtly paid by the 
University, partly by a college; (109) wholly paid by a college. (110—111) 
Recognition of college teachers. 

Section "XI. Methods of ap'pointment. — (112) Importance of care in umvei'sity appoint- " 
• ments. (113) The special diflSculties of India. (114) Proposed special pro- 
cedure in appointments, (115) (a) for pure university posts, (116—120) (h) 

' for posts pai-tly or wholly paid by colleges. 

Section XII. The requirements of constituent colleges. — (121) Constituent colleges in 
a teaching university require very different conditions from colleges in an affiliatmg 
university. (122—123) Treatment of intermediate students. (124) Size of 
coUeges: maximum of 1,000 recommended. (126) Proportion of teachers to 
students. (126~U27) Qualifications of teachers. (1|8) Distribution of teachom 
aniong subjects. (129) Conditions of tenure and sal^y of teachers. (130) 
Equipment and accommodation. (131) Residenpel&f students. (132v Oov^n-^ 
ment of colleges. (133) Help needed to enable o^leges to meet theje ne^. 
034) l^vilegcs of constituent colleges. (135) College autonomy in moral 
religiot^; matto, anS (136) in the diseiplinarv oo^tr.^l Af 
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139) Conflicts of jurisdiction : proposed Committee of Discipline* (140) AppllV 
cations of colleges for aid from public bodies. , , ! 

/Sfefion XII J. Temporarily affiliated nJIeoes.-- (14:1) Some colleges cannot at onoe meet 
the conditions laid dov^-m. (142) Provision necessary for them, if the new system^ 
is introduced at once, but it should not be of such a kind as to compromise the 
system. (143) Temporary affiliation proposed, (144) on new conditions. (145) 
Courses of study in these colleges. (146) Position of teachers in such oollegee, 
and (147) of students; (148) control and supervision of these colleges. *(149) 
Why this mode of dealing with them has been chosen. (150—151) They 
must have an opportunity of improving. 

Sect i 071 XIV. Preddeta'y ( 'oJli(je--{\o2) Unique povSitioii of Presidency College, (153) 
Its rc\s(/'»r(c‘^ ought to be made more generally available. (154 — 156) Proposals 
that iiw colb'ge should be incorporated in the University discussed and rejected. 
(lf)7) TIh* college must be more, not less, autonomous. (158 — 160) Proposed 
If “const it lit ion of the college. (161 — 164) Effect of these proposals upon the service 
system of recruitment and suggested changes in tliis system. (16.5) Advantages 
of these proposals. (H>7 — 168) l‘ro])oaecl ‘ Presidcn<‘y Chairs ’ in the Univer- 
sity. (169) To be filled by a special mode of appointment in England. 

Section A’F. Tkc 7teed for netv colhges. — (170) 1'bo existing colleges insufficient. (171) 
NeAv (“olleges lUH'essaty in (Calcutta. (172) Small colh^gi's with residential aecom- 
modulion best. (173) But they ought to be near (.^oll(‘ge Square: residences, 
etc. might }»e suburban. (174- 175) Need <jf a Muslim college. (176) Its pro- 
posed method of organisation. (177) An orthodox Hindu college also suggested. 

Srcliofi X VI. The earryiutj oat of the change . — (178) Gnaitness of the changes proposed ; 

tljey caniKit lx; effected by mere cnaetinent. ( J79) Aj)jx)intment of an Executive 
( bmniission recommend(‘d, if it is decided to bring the new sy’’Btem into ope- 
ration at once. (180) But there i.s much to he said in favour of delaying 
legislative action until the intermediate colleges have been established. 


Chapter XXXV. — The Mufassal Colleges. 

Section J. hffectii of oiir gefieral plan of nfonn upon mnfassa] crHeges. — (1) Our proposals 
may arouse misgivings in mufassal <‘oIlegc.s. (2) Hitherto the attraction of 
(^dcMitta has b('eu partly eheek'xl by th<- uniformity of the affiliating system- 
(.{) Blit' new staiidai’ds of valiu* AviJl bring nbout a change. (4) It would be 
disastrous it the mufas.sal eenires were d<“.seri cd owing to the attractions of 
( al' Utla. and Dacca. (5 - 6) To avert this, there must be reorganisation in-jbhe 
mufassal also. ( / -O) Eth'ets of the projiosixl * intermediate ’ policy on mufassal 
eollege.s. (10 12) Probable future devclopmout of mufassal colleges. 

Snlion IL Slimy of the proUc7n.~ (13) View.s of our con’ospondents on the desir- 
ability of establishing further universities in Bengal. (14—15) Opinions 
acherse to such a ilcvdopment dtseussevl. (16) Propasals for the establish- 
nunt of uiin cjsities ; 29 ]4aves iixntioned. (J7) It is impossible (apart from 
D.uca) to fix Avith eertaiiiU iq>on au> place which ought to develope iljto a 
uuiverMty. ( 18 - 22) Dwcu^mou o{ the desirabUity of providttg rnefina for ' 
uetcrmuliug sue.h places. 

SecUmi m. Proposal U, ssial.M, o Unirrrs.h, of AejiV,/.— (23) Retwons for'tho pro- 
piMal. (^) Various foirus of the scheme. (25) The proposal t|D create a, UaivOT. 

‘V of Bengal, (26 -28) which would place obstacles in th6 way of healthy 
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development, (29) ia repudiated by the mufaaa&l colleges themselves. (30) Con- 
centration of resources for university training in selected centres necessary. 
(31 — 32) A special organisation to carry out the programme. Our propose.! 
fo^ a Board of Mufassal Colleges, (33) as a temporary measure leading u|) to 
and preparing a better and more satisiactory solution. 

Section IV, A Mufassal Board aWjzhedto the Univer^ty of Oalt utta. — (34) Suggestion 
that colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to Dacca discarded. (35) 
All mufaseai colleges should be altaobed to Cah‘utta, but in such a way as not 
to ham}3er the Teaching University. (3t)) .A board repreeentarive of all mufassal 
> colleges proposed. (37) It should cot meet often. (38 — 41) How far Auiformity 
of courses and examinations ia do.<?irable. 

Section F. Control and regulation of nmfamd colleges, — (42) The Executive Council to 
detormint^ questions of recognition or affiliation. (43) Conditions of affiliation 
and inspection of cojli ges. (44) Financial proposals. 

Section VI, University colleges or potential unirer bities, — (45) Importance of finding 
means of selecting them. (46 — 47) Conditions for recognition of university 
colleges. (48) A ..pecird panel of the Mufassal Boaid to be establi.shed lor 
university colleges. (49—51) The effect of tlseso provisions is to give to 
jKitential universitie.s a growing degree of academic; autonomy. 

Section VII . Burma, — (52) Inconvenience of thc^ present arrangement: a University 
of Burma needed. (53) Analogy between the conditions in Rangoon and those 
in Dacca. (54) If the foundation of the University is delayed, our proposals 
may provide a useful transition. 

Section VIII. Assam, — (55 — 56) The university problem in Assam. (57 — 58) The 
contrast between Gauhati and Sylhet. (50) Gauhati ought ultimately to be 
the seat of a university. (60 — 61) But it is not yet ready for it, and needs a 
transitional stage. 


Chapter XXXVI. — The Education of Women. 

Section I, Introductory, — (1) Advance dependent upon public opinion. Views of His 
Excelleiupy the Viceroy. (2) Special modes of treatment needed. (3) The two 
needs — zanana Avomen and pr (Sessional Avon ion. 

Section II, The education of zauana women, — (4) Need for a noAV type of secondary 
school for this jiurposo, and (5) a special body to ad’^ise the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education regarding it, and (6) a special type of examination. 
(7) Larger expenditure required. (8) Also an adequate staff of teachers. 
(9) For this reason the education of zanana women is de] endont upon the 
education of professional Avomen. 

Section III, Non-puvi i~h education, — (10) Schools and colleges of the existing type 
required but changes are necessary. (II) Variations from the school course 
provided for boys desirable. (12) Intermediate education for girls should 
continue to be carried on in conjunction with degree Avork : for this. 

(13) Need for trainirg in teaching at the intermediate stage; (14) also for 
preliminary scientific training leading to the medical profession. (15) Need of 
^o-operation among the women’s colleges, and (I6y of variations in the degree, 
course for w omen. (17) Therefore a university Board of Won en’s Education 
’ is proposed. (18) Need for an expansion of profeiisional training for women. 
(19) Every possible method of producing trained teachers should be simul* 
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(21) Women teachers to conduct this training must be imported.’ 

The difficulties of medical training for women. (23) Proposed changes. i 

Section IV. Conclimon.—{2i) No scheme of reform will lead to any good results unkW 
it is supported by public opinion. 

Chaptbk XXXVIL— The Constitution of the University 

OF Calcutta. 

Section I. Prdiminary mrvetj.—il) The dcliciencies of the existing system (2) make 

especially unsuited to the needs ef the proposed reeonstmotion. (3) Require 
ments of the new sj*stcni. (4) A complete departure from the existing orgtulio 
sation proposed. (5) New roiations with Government. (6) A large Court with a 
Coinniittof of ff' ference. (7) A small Executive Council. (8) An Acadenuo 
ruiiTKiil with Faculties and Boards of Studies. (0) A Mufassal Board. (10) ^ 
of Women’s E(iucatioii and other Boards and Standing Committe^is. 
(Jl) Tlie Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and provisionid 

arrang* linen ts. 

Section. II. VniveraiUj legi si at km. —{12) Undue rigidity of the j^resent system*- (Ivl) 
Tour grades of legisiation jiroposcd. (14) {%) The Act of the Legislature ; (15) 

{ii) Statutes; (H)) («’») Ordinances; (17) (tv) Regulations. 

Section III. The Visitor of th*‘ University — (18.) 

Section IV. The Olhcn's oj ihe University. — Introductory. (20) The Chancellor; (21) The 
\'ie.c-(’hanccl1or ; (22) The Treasurer ; (23) The Registrar; (24) TJie Silperin* 
tc'ndent of E;tammations; (25) The Librarian. 

Sectiem 1'. The Court o/ the University.— (2^) Ought to be widely representative, and 
siionld inuhuli' (27) (A) cx-ofjicio members; (28) (B) members in their own 
right ; (29) (C) representative non-academic members ; (30) (D) academic 
representatives; (31) (K) nominated members. (32 — 36) Functions of the 
Court. (37) A Coininittec of Bcfereuce. (.‘ 8; Value of the Court. 

Section FL The Executive Council . — (39) A small administrative body needed; (40) 
primarily for financial jiurposos ; (41) and for the direction of policy. (42) 
(bnstifution of the Executive Council. (4.3) A smaller Executive Commission 
proposed for tiie periofl of lecoasiructioa. (44) The Chairmanship of the 
Executive Council. (4.5) Us legislative powers, (40) Qualifications of its\ 
financial powers. (47) A])point ments. 

Stction 17/. The AcAulemic (,'ovhciL~~{AH) Anew fcfbture in Indian university organisa«r. 

tion. (49) Its ap])ropnate sUe, (50) How to be defined. (61) Conati-.' 
tutioii of the Acfidemie C^ouueil. (52) Some notes on these proposals, (53) 
Neee’ssitv for a Provisional Academic Council during the period of reconstruction 
(54) The iioweis of the Academic Council : (55) (a) in regard to teacliing work 

m (Calcutta; (50) (b) in regard toother aspects of university work, (57) Its, 
importance and \ alue. * ' ^ 

Section 17/1, FacvUies, Committees of Courses mul Boards of Studies.— {5S) Necessity, 
for subordinate academic bodies. (59) Dofectii of the existing system'. (66—62) , 
The theory of Faculties and their general functions. (63) Constitution- of 
Faculties. (04) The jiowers of the Parmlty. (65—06) The Bean of the Faoulty^ ‘ 
(07—70) Ihiardf, of Studic-s and Committees on Courses : distinction hetwoep 
them : their lelation to the I’acultios. ^ “T 

Section IX. Oaseifimlim of cothges.—Vli) Jix.iot dofinition need.td. (73) Colleges *l 90 )rf- 
ftted with the Toiicliihg Uxii^orsity. (74) Temporarily affiliated (7SV 

^ Mufa^isal collei.es. ^ ' 
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'Sj^pn X. The Boaf^ pf Mujuasttl ColUges. — (76 — 77) Why needed. (78) Undesirability 
ol exact geographical dehaition. (79) The Board limited to mwfassal colleges. 
(80), Constitution of the Board. (81) Powera of the Board. (82) Creation 
new colleges. 

Sei^ion XI, Ihe Board of Women' a Bdiica-tion.— {S3) The need for such a Board. (84) 
The constitution of the B^ard. (86) Its powers. 

Section XII, Other Boanh and SiamUyxg Oommiiiees. — (88—87) Muslim Advisory Board. 
(88) Board of Students* Welfare ; Beard of Examinations ; Library Committee; 
Appointments Bureau; University Pi ess Committee; University Extension 
Board. 

Section XIII, Appease. — (89) Grievancos of individual teachers : a speciaJ univei^itj? 

tribunal. (90) Grievances of colleges or communiiies : petitioi. to the Chancellor 
. , , and investigating rommission. 

Section XIV, The Executive Commiasion,-^(9l — ^93) Necessity for such a body. (94) Its 
constitution. (96) Its special powers. 


Chapteb XXXVIII. — The Site of the Universtiy. 

Section 7. The proposal to remove ihe University, — (1) The difficulty of Calcutta in some 
degree common to all city universities. (2) Difficulty of finding an adequate 
suburban site. (3) The proposal affected by our recommendations. (4) With- 
drawal of intermediate students. (6) Other proposals may help to ease the 
situation, (0) as also the University of Dacca. (7) On the other band our pro- 
posals would in some ways increase the difficulty. (8) The system of inter- 
collegiate work requires concentration of colleges. (9) Removal might help 
this. (10) The advantage of health is not all on the side of a suburban site. 
(11—12) Removal would cut off the University from the city, which would be 
unfortunate in several respects. (13) It is improbable that all colleges would 
consent to removal. (14) Many students now living at home would be unable 
to attend ; and new colleges -would arise for them, reproducing the existing 
situation, (15 — 16) On the whole, a complete removal impracticable. 

Section II. Proposals for ihe future. — (17) Need for systematic consideration of site 
problems for educational institutions. (18) Sites for intermediate colleges and 
schools. (19) College Square should continue to be the centre of university 
teaching and administration. (20) Residential accommodation should be 
arranged for in suburban sites. (21) Summary of recommendations. 


Chatter XXXIX. — Improved Conditions op Student Life. 

Sectional, Urgency of the problem ; principles upon which a solution should he ha^ed.— 
(1) Drastic reform of the conditions of student life is essential especially in 
Calcutta, (2) but the estabii§hment of intermediate collges should reduce the 
'congestion in Calcutta. (3 — 6) General principles of future policy. 

Section II, Provision of residences for students in Calcutta, — (6) Much money will be 
required, (7 — ^9) but it is impossible to give estimates. (10) The collegiate 
hostel is the best form of residence, (11 — 12) bu^new hostels (collegiate and 
€on-collegiate) should prefierably be built in the suburbs. (13 — 16) Collegiate; 
, messes, provided that the houses can be engaged on long leases, should also 
be utilised. (16—-17) The Executive Council of the University should frame 
general regulations, assist the colleges in acquiring houses and in supervisiim , 
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building plans, and submit estimates to Government in '^accordance witt a 
well-considerecl i)]aii of development. (18) The University Institute migjht, 
serve as a central club-house for those students residing in the suburbs. 

Section II L Provision of i-tv(knif<' residences in the mufassah — (19 — 21) The problem of the 
imifassal is mainly the provision of hostels. (22) The prevalence of malaria, and 
(23) the availability of suitable sites in the several centres, (24—27) should be 
taken into account by a special committee of the Board of Mufassal Colleges 
aiul by the Executive Council. " " 

Section I V. Svperintendence. and internal emjanisation of hostels mid attached messes in 
Calcutta and in the mufassnl.^{2d^‘^\) I’hc provision of common-rooms, libtSries^ 
sick rooms and prayer rooms. (32) The purchase of stores by co-operative 
societies. (33 — 35) The supervision of students’ residence should be easier under 
the ■ new conditions proposed. 

Section F. Health oi stndents. Proposed University Board of Students'* Welfare* — (36 — 37) 
Tiic Board of {Students’ Welfare : (38) its composition, and (39 — 44) functions. 

Sectio7i VI. The dci'plopnient of corporate life. — (45 — 47) The encouragement of cor- 
porate life in the colleges, (48) the authorities of which should have complete 
freedom in all matters of moral end religious instruction. (49 — 50) Structural 
alterations in the college buildings, (51 ) the provision of residences for the teachers, 
(52—53) and continuity of service are essential. (54) The University Corps* 
(55) Need ior fostering loyalty to the University. 

Section Vll, Other factors in the problem. — (56 — 58) The poverty of many of the students, 
(59—61) the narrow choice of careers, and (02) the fermentation of new political 
and social ideals are causes of the piescnt unrest. (63) The need for patience 
and }io])efulncss : the opinions of Mr. Gokhale. (64 — 06) The success of any 
system of education therefore depends largely upon the conditions which are 
t..emsclves remote from education. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The Need fob a New Depabture. 

I. 

1. We have now completed oin review of the present state of 
higher education isii®engal and of the social conditions which 
affect its welfare. In the preceding chapters, we to\e sketched 
in outline the develo]>ment of the western system of education 
from its beginnings in this Presidency a little more than one hundred 
years ago ; the swiftly extending influence of the new ideas which 
it conveyed ; their disintegrating impact upon many ancient tradi- 
tions and customary ways of life ; the stimulus which those new 
ideas have given, the tension which they have caused ; the politi- 
cal and economic situation, in some respects full of encouragement, 
in others of menace, to which they have led. We have seen what 
part has been taken by Government, wliat by private effort, in the 
furtherance of this educational revolution ; the temperamenfi, the 
aptitudes ajid the needs of the young people who are affected by 
it ; the growing pressure of the demand for the new opportunities 
which it offers — a demand which, first springing from the Hindu 
educated classes, lias in recent years proceeded ■with no less inten- 
sity from the Musalmans and is now beginning to show itself even 
among the more bai-kward classes of the community. We have 
described, as the most powerful single factor in this momentous 
change, the rise of the University of Calcutta from its foundation 
in 1857 ; the part which it has borne in the diffusion of western 
culture, and recently in the encouragement of oriental learning ; its 
still slender connexion with the educational system of the domi- 
cile(| community ; the activities in which it and its affiliated colleges 
are now engaged and the defects inherent in the method of 
instruction usually employed ; the relations of the University to 
secondary education both tor boys and girls ; the problems which 
'Confront it in providing higher education for women ; the faulty 
conditions of its. student life, especially in Calcutta ; its system of 
cxajpimations and their overshadowing impoltance ; its provision 
of professional training for the lawyer, the medical man and the 
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engineer ; its plans for providing courses of instruction 
ture, technology and commerce, and the bearing of those plBna 
upon what has already been attempted in these branches of: 
education. We liave also described the constitution of the 
University and its administrative organisation ; its connexions 
with the Governments of India and Bengal ; the efforts which it 
has made in recent years to avail itself of the services of scholars 
coming from other parts of India and from Europe ; its relations 
with other sister universities in India and overseas. 

2. But our attention has not been confined to the University 
of Coilciitta. Tkir^gal having been promised a second university, 
we have borne iji mind the effect which the establishment of the 
University of Ihcca must have upon the existing conditions of 
higher educatioTi. And, though we have deferred our discussion of 
tlie plans propovsed for the new University to the second part of 
our report, we have kept in view tlie influence exerted upon educa- 
tional tlunight in the Presidency by the Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s rej)ort published in 1912 and by new developments of 
university work in other parts of India, especially at Benares, 
in Bihar and Orissa, and in Mysore. 

3. Fuitliermore to corniflete this survey of the contents of 
the pi*cceding clia])tei’8 — we have given an account of the present 
situation of the traditional systems of oriental studies in Bengal 
and have endeavoured to find new points of contact between them 
and the University. We have also reviewed and discussed the 
present practice n,s regards the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion ; and have mapjied out tlie main currents of opinion as 
to the respective claims of the mother tongue and of English to 
piedomiiiance in the successive stages uf secondary and higher 
education under existing conditions in Bengal. 

4. 1 ()e first part of our re]>ort is based upon what we ourselves 
have seen in the different parts oC the Presidency, upon the oral 
and statistic al evidence which we have received, and upoif the 
written rejilies given in answer to our questionnaire,^ For these 
leplics ve arc indebted to more than four hundred correspondents, 
most of whom write witli intimate knowledge of the social condi-’ - 
tions prevailing in the Presidency and of the way in which its ' 
educational system actually woi'ks. What they have written din- 

' Chapter I. . 
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cl^^s the service which the schools and colleges have rendered 
to the country, the new opportunities now opening before educa- 
-tioh in Bengal, tlie grave defects which impede its progress, and the 
dangers which threaten itv. future welfare. We desire to express 
pur obligation to our witnessi.s and correspondents, and especially' 
to those who have furnished u.s with a written expression of their 
views. In the careful study which we have given to these docu- 
ments, we have been impressed by the individuality f-nd personal 
reflection which distinguish a large proportion of tlicm, and by 
the candour with which the writers, while deeply convinced of 
benefits wliicb education has brought to Bengal and of the import- 
ance of extending its influence, criticis(! its present shortcomings 
and detects. We hope that what our correspondents have written 
may prove to be the beginning of a new movement of educational 
opinion in the Presidency. Their replies record the thought and 
feeling of the ediicatcd classes in the community upon a, question 
of supreme importance at a turning point in the history of India 
and of the Empire. 

II. 

5. The most striking feature of the situation is the eager demand 
for secondary and college educati<yn, in which English is the medium 
of instruction. Eei;gal has atw'ays shown a strong predisposition 
tow'ards w'estern learning. The volume anti intensity of the pre- 
sent demand are lK)wever beyond precedent. The number of 
students enrolled in the ‘ arts ’ colleges in Bengal increased from 
10,98U in 1912 to 18,478 in 1917. This is an increase of 68 per 
cent. Within the same .short time, the number of pupils ixi the *' 
35nglish secondarj’’ schools increased by more than 40 per cent. 
Nearly 400,000 students were receiving English secondary and 
college education in 1917 as compared with 278,000 in 1912. There - 
is no parallel to these numbers in any other part of India. 

**6. It is clear that a powerful movement finds expression in this 
demand for secondary and college education. Four causes have 
produced it. The first is the economic pressure which is straiten- 
ing, in some cases to the point of penury, the already narrow means 
of many families belonging to the respectable classes in Bengal. 
Pric<!S are rising. A higher standard of personal expenditure be- 
edines almost inevitable,/especially m Calcutta and, through the 
influence of life in 'Calcutta, elsewhere. Thus a considerable sec- 
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tion of the community, and one which by reason of its inteHig^cp, 
is influential out of proportion to its numbers, is impelled by 
creasing claims upon the family income to seek for all its sons Ihe 
education which alone gives access to the callings regarded as 
suitable for their choice. The sacrifices made by these families 
and by the boys themselves in order to get education are severe 
and silently borne. Higher education in Bengal is being bought 
at the price of self-denial aiid, in many ^Bses, of actual hunger^ 
To the members of the respectable classes English high schools 
are a social necessity. They are desperately anxious that their "" 
beys should be abie to get at the low^est possible cost the kind of 
education which will help them to livelihood in a career consonant 
with their sense oi dignity and with what are felt to be the claims 
of tlicir social position. 

7. The second cause whic^h has led to the increased demand 
for secondary and liigher education is the awakening of new ambi« 
tions in ranks of society which formerly lay outside its range. 
Tiie s(icial recognition to which a graduate is entitled is naturally 
])rizcd by many wdiose rising prosperity enables them to look higher 
than their earlier circumstances allowed. Agriculturists, in think- 
ing ol their sons' future, look beyond the horizon of village life- 
TJie difficulty of finding reimiTiei*ative employment on the land 
1(U* all the young men of a large family makes their fathers wish 
l(i ])ut them into other callings, access to wdiicli is through the 
English secondary schools. This stream of new comers from the • 
'country (listri(*ts swells the numbers in the existing high schools,. 
Hoods some ol them beyond their capacity and creates a demand 
lor new accommodation. Nor does the flood seem to have reached 
its height. Other tributary streams increase the demand for 
wdiools. hrom (dasses in the Hindu community which are still 
illiterate, edever boys iife making their way upwards into higher 
education. There are few signs at present of any desire to break 
loose frojii the too l)ookish curriculum. There is little disposition 
to iidventure upon new' and unfamiliar careers. But though not 

} et cm the American scale, the movement towards the high 
scdiools in Bengal show's somelhing of the American faith in the 
social \ aluc of educational opportunity. 

8. The third cause wliioh 1, asst ijjuilated the desire'forseco^aiy . 

education in Bengal is luirdlv less powerful. It is tKe 
lowcver inarticulate and uiidefinecl, that economic and social ' 
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< 3 lianges are near at hand. There is an instinct that India will 
become a more industrial country, that new kinds of employment 
will be opening, and that it wil^e to a young man’s advantage 
to have had a good education. In wLat way or to what extejit 
these anticipations may be realised, no one is able to predict ; 
but the general impression that such changes are possible has 
in itself an effect. In other cc^untries such a stir of iiew educa- 
tional ambitions has always been a sign that the old order of social 
ideas is shaken, that fresh and unaccust(med forces are coming 
into play, and that some great re-adjustment of ecoiu^mic (condi- 
tions is not remote. We cannot point to any educational move- 
meii'** upon the scale of that now visible in Bengal 'svhich has not 
been the overture to a period of social tension and of far-reaching 
change. 

9. A fourth cause has furthered the growth of secondary and 
college education during recent years. Thoughtful Indian opinion 
frets under the stigma of illiteracy wdiich, in spite of the high 
attainments of a relatively small minority, the country has still 
to bear. Every advance which India makes towards a place of 
direct influence in the affairs of the Empire throws into sharper 
relief the ignorance under which the masses of her people labour. 
Tlie educated classes are sensitive to this blot upon the good name 
of their country and feel that it lowers the prestige of India in the 
eyes of the world. They approve therefore of any extension of 
education, believing that an increase in the numbers of any kind 
of school wall directly or indirectly lessen the mass of ignorance 
•which is the heaviest drag upon the progress of India. On a narrow 
view of their owu) interests the educated classes might demur to 
making higher education accessible to scores of thousands of new 
aspirants to careers w^hich are limited in number and already over- 
crowded. It is well understood that one result of the growth of 
new high schools will be to intensify the competition for a restricted 
number of posts and therefore to prevent salaries from rising. But 
any disposition to limit educational opportunities on this account 
is overborne by a conviction that the country needs more educa- 
tion, and by a faith that the liberal encouragement of new schools 
will imthe long run prove the wisest policy. Such encouragement 
is J;^5eved to be in the interests even of those who already enjoy 
access to the kind of education which, if it Were limited to them, 
wouI4 bave an enhanced pecuniary value. Much of the zeal for 
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secondary education springs from non-self-regarding motives and 
works against wliat might appear to be self-interest. It is this 
belief in educatio 7 i for its own sake, a belief w^hich— though often 
vague and undiscriminating, is ardent and sincere — that gives ita 
chief significance to the movement now spreading in Bengal: 

10. But the forces which are driving forward this new move- 
ment of opinion will not by themselv'cs raise the level of excellence 
in education. On the contrary, unless they be supx3orted by finan- 
cial assistance and directed wisely to well-chosen ends, they , will 
bring about ii. collapse in an old system which was designed for 
mor(^ liiiiited numbers and for the needs of earlier days. The 
existing mechanism is overstrained by the unexpected i)ressure of 
new demands. Year by year it is less able to cope with them* 
At present, nearly every one who goes to scOiool or college gets, 
something short of what he really needs. In many cases thevsons 
of tlie older educated families are receiving an education of a 
quality inferior (at any rate iiiferior in proportion to present neces- 
sities) to that which their fathers enjoyed. The new-comers are 
not getting tlie kind of education wliich they require but a diluted 
share of something designed for other conditions and defective in 
its adjustment to existitig needs. 

]l. If rightly directed, however, the forces which are at work 
in tl]c new movement are x)owerfu] enough to transform education, 
in Bengal and to make every school and college better than it has. 
ever l)oen. B\it tlie energy which the new movement supplier 
needs to be concentrated at the right iiuints if it is to lift the heavy 
mass of the present system t(» a higher level. It can only be so 
concentrated by a representatb e (we do not mean by this a directly 
elected) central authority comTiiaiuUng the confidence and support 
of x)ublic, o])inion. The energy which lias to be collected and applied 
shows itself for the most jjart in private asx)irations and in family 
aims. Family opinio.n therefore and individual minds will have 
to be convinced that the new plan is better than the old plan. 
Notliing can be done unless the new arrangement is I3lainly better 
than wliat now exists and is more likely to satisfy personal needs. 
It must give more, an<A give it more jirofusely. At the same time, 
what it gives must be o1 iar better quality and more closely 
to the different grades rd cuipacity found among those who i^ej^ive 
it. It must be liberal in aim, and yet must serve practical pur- 
poses. It must be so widespread that no one is shut out, and 
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yet be selective in the sense of giving to each individual the training 
which will meet his needs. It must liave public authority behind 
it, and yet must allow scope lor private initiative and have regard 
to diversity of local needs, let, even if all this can be done, 
many will oppose change, through not realising the gravity of the 
situation or through being wedded to the established order of 
things. To overcome tins inertia a concentration of tb > available 
energy will be reij[Liired. A wave of public opinion, supporting 
the action of a new representative central autliority, can alone 
raise the present system to a new level of usefulness and open 
out new educational op})ortunities. 

12. We sympatiiise veiy strongly with the view that one of 
the greatest needs of India is more education, ^vidcly spread through* 
out the commiinity. At the base of the system should be vsll- 
staffed primary schools, bringing a new" stimulus to the mass of 
the population by means of a training liberal in spirit and yet 
adapted to the conditions under which the vast majority of the 
pupils must afterwards seek a livelihood. In order that every 
child of special j)romise may enjoy further opportunity, the primary 
schools should be linked up to se(*ondaiy education in its various, 
grades. The teaching iji the secondary scliools should be care* 
fully adapted to the reciuirements of diffei’ent types of ability 
emphasising the value of an all-round develoi)ment of physique,, 
mind and character and not forgetful of the practical needs of 
modern life. The system should be crow"ned by universities, pro- 
fessional schools and teclinological institutions, po]^ilar in their 
aympathies, exacting in their standards, many-sided in tlieir courses 
of study, staffed by able teachers, and accessible to all who may 
have shown themselves competent to profit by advantages neces- 
sarily costly to the State. We share the opinion that, just as the- 
main economic purpose of the co-operative movement is to demo- 
cratise credit, a chief aim of the educational institutions of India 
should be to democratise knowledge. ^ But in order to meet the* 
needs of the whole people, education must be organised with 
infinite care ; it must be developed by patient experiment, by public 
and private expenditure on a generous scale, and with rigoroua 
reg^d for excellence in quality ; it must be adjusted and continually 

^ See artioie by Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas ' on Problems of Reconstruction ’ in Tkt. 
SockA Service Quarterly (Bombay), July 1918. 
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readjusted to the manifold needs of different individuals, and to 
the needs of the oommunitj" for the service of which the individual 
is trained. Thirty years ago, when the Commissioners on Techni- 
cal Instruction went from England to various parts of Europie in 
order to learn what was being done to strengthen the economic 
position of different countries by means of education, a Swiss 
gentleman said to them : “ We know that the mass of our people 

must be poor ; we are determined that they shall not also be igno- 
rant.” By waging war against ignorance, the Swiss have 
alleviated poverty as well. But they have succeeded in doing so 
only !iy thinking out at each stage what education should aim at, 
what kind of teaching it should provide, and how it may combine 
training for livelihood with training for life. And the fundamental 
need which tlic Swdss have set themselves to meet is the need for 
teacliers trained for this profession and inspired by public and 
patri((tic aims. 


] 3. But. as things are, the most serious weakness in the educa- 
tional system of Bengal is the dearth of teachers competent to give 
the training which, in order to meet the needs of the community, 
t!ie schools and colleges should provide. As compared with many 
otlier c<Hintries, Bengal is very weakly ftirnished with the personnel 
indisj.ensable to educational success. Until this defect is remedied, 
the hope of achieving a great advance must be foiled. There are 
lAvo reasons for the weakness. First, social conditions deprive 
• Bengal, at present almost entirely, of the services of women 
teachers, wh*, in other lands touched by like aspirations, form the 
great majority of the teach.ing staffs in primary education and 
are employed in rapidly growing numbers in secondary schools. 
Secondly, so poor arc the salaries and prospects offered to teachers 
and so doubtful is the status of the teaching profes.sion as a whole, 
that the calling ails to attract the necessary number of recruits 
possessing the ability and training which arc required for the work 
of public education. In Bengal the widespread faith in education 
is 111 Molcut contrast to the disregard of the instrument by which 
alone education ('an achieve its aim8. ^ 

14 At present all the young men who have been trained at high 
schools and colleges seem to laid po..ts of- one kind or anotheL \t 

the practice to wait a long time for a a * .®' 

ng Time lor a settled appointment of the 
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kind which the applicant thinks is worth his while to accept. But, 
apart from congestion in the legal profession, we have found few 
signs of actual unemployment among the young men of the edu- 
cated classes. No prominen^*e js given to unemployment in tl'e 
answers to our questionnaire. The matter was not mentioned to 
us in oral evidence during our visits to different, parts of Bengal. 
The output of higher education is still absorbed by the Govern- 
ment service, by the professions and by the commerciul .hrnis, 
though the rates of payment are often meagre and there is a general 
complaint that the economic pOvsition of the educated elas- es as a 
whole is increasingly paiiiiiil and discouraging. Nevertheless we 
carn^ -t but fear that, unless there arc great developments of 
industry and commerce in Bengal, and unless the educational system 
is adapted to the new requirements, the Hup])ly of young men 
trained by the liigh schools and colleges will be found at no distant 
time to have overshot the demand. This fear is shared by mair/ 
observers, Indian and European alike. In sj)ite of this anxiety, 
however, there is a strong feeling that, so far from being kept 
stationary or from being curtailed, opportunities of secondary and 
liigher edu(‘ation should be more widely diffused. 

15. Thus, yeai* by year the high schools and colleges send out 
into the world young men in numbers so great and so rapidly grow- 
ing that the prospects in the callings which they choose are already 
impaired and are likely to become seriously worse. At the same 
time a great calling, indispensable to the community and not in ‘ 
itself derogatory to the dignity of tbe most highly educated men, 
is in urgent need of the services which well-educated men alone 
can render. Tlie belief that education can give new life to Bengal 
grows apace. With the help of a large body of able and vigorous 
teachers it could meet all the hopes which are reposed in it. But 
these teachers are not yet forthcoming. The prospects afforded 
by the teaching profession are insufficiently attractive. Yet there 
is a multitude of promising young men who would be glad to find a 
calling adequately remunerated and capable of satisfying the ambi- 
tions of those of them who desire to serve their country and their 
generation. Is it possible to bring these two needs together, and 
thus^ one and the same time to furnish Bengal with the instru- 
laom which will realise its educational hopes and to open out for 
young and well-educated men attractive opportunities in a profes- 

VOL. IV c 
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sion froni wliicli they now turn aside ? We conceive* that this 
might be done, but only by drastic improvements in the present 
system. 

III. 

IG. Sucli is the general situation disclosed in the earlier chapt^s 
of this report. We shall now recapitulate the most conspicuous 
defects in the existing educational system before proceeding to make 
detailed recommendations for its reform. 

17 . In the first j)lac<i, the colleges have to deal with large num- 
bei’s of studcjiis insufficiently prepared for the methods and stand- 
ards of iniiversitv work. A considerable proportion of the candi- 
diites Avlio ])ass the matriculation and enter college are not ready 
for university teaching. In order to take advantage of what the 
University can offer, tliey should have a more thorough command of 
English, should possess a wider range of general knowledge, and 
sliould be maturer in character and judgment. The intermediate 
classes do not rightly belong to the university stage. They are 
pre])a-ratory to it, and in a more fully organised system would find 
fcluir place iii the sj)licre of higlier secondary education. 

18 . Tlie remedy will be found in a thorough-going reform of 
secondary and higher education in Bengal. Our evidence shows 
that, this is the most urgent need. The schools should have a wider 
curriculum, a larger proportion of trained teachers and improved 
e'iui})ment. Shiny parents who are making bitter sacrifices in order 
to give a high school education to their sons get a very poor return 
for their self-denial. The schools specialise in preparing boys for 
the university matriculation. It is easy to excuse them when we 
remember what public opinion insists upon their doing, and how 
caT ci ul most of tlieni liave to be iii keepijig public oj^inion their friend. 
But f he college authorities find no reason to be satisfied with the 
average i*esult. On the cojitrary they say that the intake from the 
schools is of such poor quality that little can be made of it wthout 
a long preliminary drill. It is not that the material is bad but that 
it has been mishandled in the sc hools. This in itself would be serious 
enough, Init the nnschief does not stop here. The high school 
tiainiiig which fails to fit most of the bo}^s for the University, fails 
also in fitting them for anything else. Preoccupied with the niatric- 
ulation, the {schools neglect the rest of their business. The teachers 
^ 10 are gi\ing their lives to high school work have a strong claim 
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Upon public consideration and support. A comprehensive relorm 
of secondary education would make their work more fruitful, would 
bring to their assistance competent and well-trained colleagues, 
would strengthen the Univei’^iity and would add to the vigour and 
practical capacity available for every kind of public and private 
service in Bengal. 

19^. A better secondary education would give to tJ'e workshops 
and factories of the future the 3‘esi)0iisible leaders which they will 
require. An experienced Indian witness tells us that one of the 
thiiigs which w^ould most relieve the situation is a breakdown of 
the preiudice against working v/ith the hands. Such a cliange would 

; ] omoted by a good modern course of secondary education in 
wdiich the trainirg of the hand and the study of science have an 
important place without detriment to the training given through 
language, literature and history. Books would mciiri more to high 
school boys in Bengal if the high schools were less bookish. Not 
only industry and commerce but the professions w^ould be better 
served by schools w^hich had a broader outlook and gave a more 
varied preparation for life. 

20. In the second place, the University and its colleges fail 
under present conditions to give the abler students the educational 
opportunities which they deserve. Tlie first question w'hich we 
put to our correspendents asked whether the existing system of 
university education affords to young Indians of ability full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. An overwhelming major- 
ity replied in the negative.^ Too little is done in the way of pro- 
viding the special teaching and tutorial advice which a student 
of promise needs from the beginning of his course. In the under- 
graduate course in arts (laboratory instruction gives more oppor- 
tunities for individual guidance in science) there is only one type 
of education for all students alike. Honours men and pass men 
attend the same lectures. This arrangement does not discriminate 
bet^veen the needs of different qualities of mind. The more pro- 
mising students are kept back by the less intelligent. In the under- 
graduate classes too little is done for the boy of parts. 

* The question was answered by 284 correspondents, five out of every six being 
Indian^ The number of replies unfavourable to the present system of university educa- 
tioni^n the ground of its failure to meet the needs of students of ability, is 243. The 
other answers show for the most part only a qualified acquiescence in the existing arrange- 
ments, many expressing a desire that they should be greatly improved. 
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y^.-iThe remedy for this defect will be found in a remodelUug 
Of ilbh university regulations which should institute honours courses 
distinct from those which lead up to a pass degree. But in order 
that they niay provide the teaching and tutorial guidance which 
the abler students require, the colleges should be helped to' increase 
and strengthen their staffs and in Calcutta there should be closer 
co-operation between the colleges and the University. The teacher^ 
should have more responsibility in planning the courses of study, 
and the University should have greater freedom in framing and 
changing its regulations. 

22. In the third place, the physical side of education receives 
too little attention both in colleges and schools. The health of the 
students is unduly neglected. Facilities for games and physical 
training are inadequate. Great numbers of the college students 
and of school boys live in unsuitable houses where the conditions 
are very unfavourable to health. Secondary and higher education 
in Bengal would be a much greater boon to the community if improve- 
ments were made in those conditions of student life. 

23. If the attention of the University and school authorities 
is directed systematically to the removal of these defects in physical 
education, much may be done at comparatively small expense. 
But the provision of w’ell-arranged hostels for school boys and 
college students will entail great expenditure, especially in Calcutta, 
and must be undertaken upon a carefully considered plan by 
‘Government in co-operation with the universities and with the 
governing bodies of colleges and schools. 

24. Obsession by the idea of passing examinations is another 
glaring defect in the existing system of university education. A. 
degree has such value as a qualification tor appointment to a post 
in Government service that, under the pressure of their poverty, 
the great majority of the students forget the wdder purposes of 
university training and concentrate their thoughts upon the certi- 
ficates which it confers. No one who tries to put himself into the 
position of a struggling Indian student, and to realise w’hat he him- 
self would probably do under like conditions, can wonder at the 
dominating place w'hich examinations take in the student’s qutlook 
or at the anxiety with w hich he looks forward to them, Thej^are 
the touchstone of the young man’s career. Jlis prospects in fife 
depend on them. And he know's what sacrifices his parents have 
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made in order that he may win a degree. But, though the excees^e 
importance which is now attached to the results of the university 
exaniinations is natural enough, the effects of it upon the spirit and 
tone of university life and studies are lamentable. University 
education in Bengal (and similar ciomplaints come from other parts 
of India) is largely vitiated by this narrowness of aim; 

26. Of course, froiA the time of its nist introdugtion into Bengah 
western education has, owed part of its attraction ^ the fact that it 
ijualifies those who receive it for po.sts in whihff a knowledge of 
English and of western ways of thought is indispensable. Simi- 
larly in every other country one of the reasons which brings students 
to the university is the desire to obtain a qualification which will 
hf'lp them in their careers. But what is noticeable in India is the 
disproportionate degree in which this motive influences the majority 
of students throughout their university course. It seems to over- 
shadow all other considerations, and to close the mind to many 
of the wider interests of university life. In former days, when 
western ideas were fresh to India, students felt more enthusiasm 
on being brought into contact with European thought and literature 
in the course of their work for a university degree. The reading of 
English h^oks, the words of European teachers, kindled their minds 
and gave them a new outlo^on life. Thus the most important 
side of their university tr<(ming w^as that in which self-interest 
was forgotten, although the students were fully aware of the money 
value of a western education as helping them to gain a post or to 
win success in a profession. The course of study had in itself a 
cultivating power because those who followed it were eager to absorb 
the ideas which it conveyed. This is still true in many cases. 
There are great numbers of students in Bengal, as elsewhere in 
India, to whom European literature and science bring the revela- 
tion of a new world of thought and criticism. But there is no 
longer the same wonder of novelty. Through books and news- 
papers, and often through talk heard at home, they have already 
become familiar with many of the ideas which, in the earlier days 
of western education in India, were first encountered in the college 
course. Hence the university curriculum, though it has been 
widened, and improved, stirs the imagination of the modern student 
milch less powerfully than it stirred the imagination of his prede- 
cessors in the earlier days of the new movement. There is need for 
a readjustment both of the subject-matter and of the methods of 
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university teaching to the new situation which has gradually arisen. 
A kind of teaching and a range of studies which served a very useful 
purpose in former days have become in great measure sterilised 
routine. What at one time was purposeful and e&cacious, because 
the students themselves were eager for it for its own sake and 
believed in its efficacy, has through lapse of time and through 
familiarity lost much of its interest and power of inspira- 
tion, 

26. This is a point of capital importance to the wider impli- 
cations of 'which many of our witnesses refer. We select therefore 
three passages from the evidence for quotation here. Rai Lalit- ^ 
mohan Chatterjee Bahadur writes^ : — 

“ The education imparted does not go deep enough for shaping mind and 
character. The student comes up from the school with a vicious habit in- 
grained in him — ^that of depending chiefly on his memory The student 

depends even more largely on bazar notes and keys because he has never 
acquired the power of accurate expression or of thinking for himself. The 
teaching that he receives is mainly, if not exclusively, directed to helping him 
to pass his examination. He brings with him so poor a basis of sound general 
education that higher teaching is more or less wasted on him. Then again, 
there is very little in his stuffies in the college to awaken living interest or 
touch his deepest instincts — and so call forth mental efiort. For example, 
the political and social evolution in India is the most vital concern of young 
India ; modern university studies have little bearing on that.” 

Mr. J. C. Coyajee of Presidency College urges^ that — 

“ the unpractical ideals of our education have caused a great deal 

of harm Literary studies form the main body of the system, while tags 

and fringes of scientific, technical and commercial education have been 
attached to it by an after-thought as it were. The injury caused by this 
state of things is grave. It is clear even to the students that such education" 
is of an unpractical nature, and leads to nowhere. The enthusiasm of the 
student is damped by seeing the comparative fruitlessness of the work at 
which he is toiling Our educational system should have as its distin- 
guishing feature the ideal of practicability Our education should be 

many-sided so as to cater to the variety of the talents and needs of the 
alumni. A great change is at present coming over the educational system 
and ideals in England, and the present opportunity should be taken to trans- 
plant some of these new ideas here.” 

The need for a great change in the temper and outlook of univer- 
sity studies is admirably stated by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim who 
writes® : — 

” The present system has undoubtedly done valuable service in the past> 
but it is clear that for some time it has been out of touch with the requireA^ts 


^ Question 1. 

• General Memoranda, page 416. 

• Ibid., pages 434-435. 
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of UG-oderii life, Obviotwly, a system of umyermty education, which resultc 
in the draining that is given being dissociated from, or found inadequate ta/ 
meet, the nee£ of life understood in a comprehensive sense, has to be discarded 
jOT so moulded as to enable it to serve its proper purpose. The scope of the 
Indian universities is extremely narrow, and it can hardly even he said that 
they puisne any conscious d^uite aim. An up-to-date university should 
press into its service all that there is in literatures, sciences and arts and in life 
calculated to develope the student’s power of thought and action, his ability 
to co-operate and to organise, so that he may add to the intellectual, moral 
and material resources of his country and the world, and be a true leader of 
his people. University education can have little value if it docs not succeed 
in liberating the student’s mind and moral nature from the narrovr traditions 
of the past and the harmful prejudices of his surroundings, and in fully develop- 
ing in him, the sense of social justice and responsibility, or if it does not instil 
in him the courage to live a full life and to enable those around him to live such 
a life. The aim of an Indian university should be to create an academic 
atmosphere in harmony with the above ideal. 

For the Indian student ‘ the dim shades of the cloisters ’ are not so much 
needed as the inspiration of the workshop and the factory ; above all he should 
be made to realise, with the energy of faith, the teaching of science and expe- 
rience that the miseries, sordidness and inefficiency that surround him are not 
inevitable but are mainly the product of social misarrangements capable of 

being set right The fact must also be frankly recognised that there will be 

no sense of reality about any scheme of university education so long as the 
opportunities of civic life are not in harmony with it. We must proceed in 
the hope that* such harmony will be established and that the labour of this 
Commission will be co-ordinated with the contemplated political and industrial 
reorganisation. The conditions of the times make it’ clear that it will be 
for the good not only of humanity but the British Empire itself that the talent 
and moral energy of the people of India should be fully developed and utilised 
in the future ordering of human life along more stable, comprehensive and 
harmonious lines.” 

27. Thus by imperceptible degrees and from causes which have 
lain beyond the control of the universities, the older course of 
studies has lost much of its savour. And when we remember the 
extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of college students — 
an increase which has resulted in its being the lot of the majority 
to be herded in large classes, to be treated as a crowd and to be 
passed on from one stage of instruction to the next almost like 
materials through a machine — and that an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the students come from poverty-stricken homes and many 
of them from families which have no long tradition of higher educa- 
tion, we can hardly wonder at the exaggerated importance which it 
hasjlrecome the custom to attach to success in passing examinations 
as* giving value for the money spent in school and college fees. 
Lamentable as is the* present state of affairs, there are many reasons 
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v hicb forbid a harsh judgment upon it One of our correspondents^ 
refers in the following passage to the dijflSculties with which many 
of the students have to contend : — 

** The most serious handicap of the Indian student is the intellectual 
atmosphere which he has to breathe. I need not say that no disparagement 
of the Indian intellect is implied in this statement. What I refer to is simply 
the outcome of well recognised sociological conditions peculiar to India and 
more especially to India in the mufassal, at this stage of her progress : (i) 
There is the great mass of illiteracy all round. I am not speaking here of 
illiteracy in the student’s own immediate circle of relations and friends, but of 
the illiteracy among those whom personally he may not know at all. It 
would be interesting to trace out some of the subtle pervasive ways in which 
this great mass of illiteracy is operative as an influence not only on the student 
(though he perhaps is most affected) but also to a greater or less extent upon 

all who have to live and work in India The general effect is a sort of ariity 

or sterility which is not favourable to normal many-sided intellectual growth, 
(ii) There is the fact that even when literacy is present it is usually a one- 
sided affair, hardly as yet affecting women to any appreciable degree, (iii) 
Only too frequently is the student an isolated unit in his family, in his social 
circle or, it may be, even in his neighbourhood.” 

28. A chief purpose of the recommendations made in the follow- 
ing chapters is to suggest remcdie.s for the narrowness of the stu- 
dent’s outlook which is one of the most depressing features of the 
existing system of school and college training. We do not disguise 
from ourselves the difficulty and extreme complexity of the problem- 
It springs in part from the social and econmnic situation of the 
country. It is also due in great measure to poverty — to the poverty 
of individual students and to the fact that most of the educational 
institutions have insufficient funds at their command. But much 
of the evil is due to remediable defects in the organisation of the 
universities and to a bad tradition which may be transformed. 
And it is clear that the way in which the universities have been 
used for the purpose of recruiting the State services has had a 
demoralising effect and has induced among many of the students 
a spirit of routine, together with excessive anxiety about the results 
of examinations followed by embitter ment and depression in the 
case of failure. 

29. Conscious of the need for the better adjustment of university 
courses to the demands of industrial and commercial careers, a large 
number of our witnesses urge that the University should jjrovide 
an increased number of courses of training in technology. KThis 


^ Mr. M. B. Cameron in answer to Question 2. 
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powerful body of opinion shows that the tinfe is ripe for a great 
exteaiaion in the activities of vhe University and for the establish* 
ment of closer relations with the leaders of commerce and industry. 
But it is not less clear that, before these hopes can be fully realist, 
there must be great reforms m the secondary schools and in the 
intermediate courses. Bengal needs a modernised secondary and 
higher secondary education in which science is indispensable. 
A great change is required in the intermediate stage. But the 
reform of the intermediate courses is bound up with the reorganisa- 
tion and improvement of the secondary schools on the one hand, 
as well as with the reconstruction of the present university system 
•on the other. Upon the evidence which we have received on this 
subject many of the recommendations made in the following chap- 
ters are based. 

30. Even more fundamental is the need for a great reform 
in the methods of teaching- both in schools and colleges. Upon 
this question the testimony of our witnesses is conclusive. The 
systematic training of those who intend to enter the teaching pro- 
fession — a training which includes the study of the principles of 
education and thorough practice in the art of teaching a class — 
has changed the character of the educational system in many other 
countries. It is capable of rendering the same service to Bengal, 
provided that the prospects of the teaching profession are so improved 
as to attract a larger number of men of ability into this career. 
In the following chapters we make recommendations as to the part 
which Government, the University and public opinion may take 
in this reform. 

31. For the work w'hich awaits it in the advancement of learning 
and for the reform of its present methods of training, the University ’ 
of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds. The Senate 
has to serve as a representative assembly and at the same time 
to decide matters of detail appropriate to a small executive. It is 
neither large enough to reflect all the shades of relevant experience 
and opinion, nor small enough for the discussion of intricate affairs. 
The Syndicate is at once insufficiently representative, and too acci- 
•dental in its composition to decide, with adequate knowledge of 
^hat involve, all the problems which the insufficiently differen- 
tiatedconsfcitution of the University assigns tp its care. We shall 
therefore propose the* establishment of a teaching university in 
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Calcutta, based upon a new and closer association bet'V^een a 
reconstituted university and reconstituted colleges. At Dacca, 
where the number of students will be smaller ^d the conditions of 
the problem simpler, we shall propose the establishment of a teaching' 
university wherein the teaching will be directly and entirely' under 
the control of the university authorities ; and where, we hope, the 
close association of Hindu, Muslim and European teachers will in 
a specially high degree afford opportunities for collaboration in 
thought and scholarship among the representatives of the three 
cultures from the blending of which a new intellectual movement 
may arise in India. In the case of both universities we shall 
recommend that, in respect of the great bulk of ordinary aca- 
demic business connected with teaching and courses of study, the 
direction of policy should be chiefly in the hands of the teaching 
body. We shall propose that such of the mufassal colleges as may 
provide courses for a degree should for the present remain in 
association with the University of Calcutta and be under its aegis 
and protection ; but that they should do their work under new 
conditions which, while not hampering the growth of the teaching 
system in Calcutta or imperilling the standard of the degree, will 
give to all of them a due measure of academic freedom, and will 
afford to those which show potentiality of gi’Owth the opportunity 
of rising stage by stage to academic independence. 

.IV. 

32. We are aware how much excellent work is being done not 
only by individuals but by institutions under the very unfavourable 
conditions which now prevail. We have observed in several direc- 
tions the beginnings of a new life in the University and in some of 
the colleges, not least in the labours of the university professoriate 
and of many devoted college teachers, in the formation of councils 
for post-graduate study, in the improvement of scientific laboratories, 
in the rapid (though still inadequate) development of hostel life, 
in the growth of a sense of the obligation to social service, in the 
effective orgamsation of the university battalion, and in the in» 
creasmg interest which is taken in questions of educational reform. 

In circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, the ifnWersity' 
has achieved a pat work. All over Bengal we found a grateful 
appreciation of its past service and a strong desire that it may be 
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SO dovfiloped as to meet the rapidly changing and extendii^ needa 
of the country. But we cannot conceal our -apprehensions at the 
consequences which are likely to follow from a continuance of the- 
conditions (statutory, administrative and financial) under which 
its work is now carried on. We believe that the evil effects of 
the present system are corroding the intelligence of young Bengal 
and that they will work increasing and irreparable mischief unless- 
their , causes are removed. 

■ 33 . It is therefore our conviction that the reform of university 
and secondary education in the Presidency is a matter which does 
not safely admit of delay. India, with new political responsibil- 
ities, is coming into the fellowship of nations. Her educationr 
from primary school to university, should be answerable to modern 
standards of what is best. Of late in Britain, in Western Europe,, 
in Australia and in America there has been a widening of educational 
opportunity, an amendment of educational aims. A like change, 
made in a spirit which respects her own noblest traditions, is needed 
in India also. The ideals of a new age call insistently for a new 
purpose in education. India, for her own sake and for the sake of 
others, should bring her wisdom and experience to a task in which 
every nation is called to share. 

34. In the eloquent and touching memorandum which he has 
submitted to us,^ Mr. Bamendra Sunder Trivedi, Principal of Ripon 
College, draws a picture of education in ancient India and a contrast 
between its aims and those which have prevailed under the new 
influences coming from the West. He says that he is himself indebted 
for. the most valued possession in his life to the benefit of western, 
education received under the auspices of the University of Calcutta. 
He describes the University as ‘ a foreign plant belonging to a type 
which flourished on foreign soil.’ But he holds that ‘ its importation 
was an urgent necessity of the time, suddenly created by the abrupt 
iiitroduction of new conditions of life with a new order of political 
situation.’ Those who introduced the new university system were 
constrained ‘ to plan out a machinery ’ but had not, in Mr. Trivedi’s- 
judgment, “ the opportunity to think out whether it would organi- 
cally blend with the life, spiritual and secular, of liie people for whose 
benefit it Vas intended.” 

^ ______ 

* Goaml Memoranda, pages 303-309, see also the memorandum by Sir Johm , 
Woodrofle in the same volume, 309-811. ' 
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35. Nevertheless he contends that — 

the University has not failed as an institution and as a machinery. It has 
admirably served the purpose for which it was primarily intended. It has 
given the State a body of faithful and able servants .... What is more 
valuable still it has broadened the very base oi life of an oriental people 
hitherto accustomed to move along the narrow lines and ways of their own, 
in the seclusion imposed upon them by their own history and geography, 
Western thought and western culture brought to us through the universities 
have widened our held oi vision, have placed before us new duties, have 
created new aspirations, and to-day the land is astir with the promptings of a 
new life, struggling to participate in the eternal conflict of life in the world ; 
striving to bring forth a type of Indian humanity which, broadly and securely 
based upon the foundations of its own special culture, will assert itself in 
the presence of the manhood of the world. 

36. With this appreciation of the work which the University of 
Calcutta has accomplished and with this indication of what shpuld 
be its future aims, we find ourselves in full accord. And we believe 
that the drastic changes which are proposed in the following chapters 
will enable those aims to be realised. We shall welcome those 
changes because they will give new life and freedom to the Univer- 
sity as a place of learning and of education, and will allow its teachers 
to combine what was best in the ancient educatiojial tradition of 
India with what is best in the educational aspirations of the West. 

37. Mr. Trivedi, while eager to acknowledge the service rendered 
to India by western education, looks back wistfully at what has 
been lost by the inevitable decay of the older tradition : — 

Western education has given us much ; we have been great gainers ; 
but there has been a cost, a cost as regards culture, a cost as regards respect 
for self and reverence for others, a cost as regards the nobility and dignity of 

He deplores tlie fact that, by too many of the present genera- 
tion of students who seek western education, ‘ knowledge is valued 
because knoydedge brings success in'life — often success in a vulgar 
sense.’ He regrets the change in the relation between teacher 
and pupil, the weakening of the personal tie by which they should 
be bound to one another. He feels constrained to say that the 
true end of university education, the advancement of learning, 
has receded to a distance and is half-forgotten in the striving for 
the maintenance of a suitable standard of test of fitness ^mong the 
olamorous claimants for a degree.’ But it would be inacb'urate to 
ascribe these changes in temper and outloqk to the introduction of 
western education as such, though they have unfortunately 
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accompanied it. Only a narrow and mistaken view of the work 
of the ^eat schools and universities of the West could overlook 
their services to learning for its own sake ; the intimacy of the 
relationship between many of those who teach in them and many of 
those who learn ; and the disinterested purpose of what is of the 
highest and most permanent value in their work. 

38. The truth is that what came into India with the advent of 
w'estern education w^as a wave of varied influences, not a unified 
body of principles expressed in a single institution. The movement 
proceeded not from any single source in the West but from many 
sources. There w^ere several currents in it. They conveyed, under 
a semblance of unity, different and in some respects conflicting views 
of life. Even when organised by the action of Government the- 
influences w'^hich came from the West were n<>t homogeneous. It 
was this fact which made them representative of the real life of 
Britain and other Western countries, and gave them variety of 
fertilising power. In no country in the West has education ever 
been wholly identified with any single point of view, or with any 
one body of doctrine, or even with any single code of principles. 
It has always been di voided by inner conflicts or, at times of apparent 
tranquillity, Ijy tacit divergence. This is the quality in it which has 
multiplied its points of contact with Indian thought. Each of the 
traits which Mr. Trivedi selects as being characteristic of education 
in ancient India (its identification with religious belief, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake, the admission of the poor to learning, 
the personal tie between teacher and taught, the setting apart of a 
special class for the duty of teaching, freedom from detailed control 
by Government) has also been characteristic, at different times and 
in different degrees and forms, of one or more of the various tradi- 
tions which have shown themselves indestructible in the complex 
fabric of education in the West. But modern educational thought 
in the West is affected by three fundamental assumptions, viz., (1) 
that the whole nation, without exception, should have access to 
educational opportunity ; (2) that education should be equally 
accessible to both sexes ; and (3) that attendance at school should 
be compulsory for every one up to an appointed age-limit. The 
growingt influence of these ideas upon Indian opinion is manifest, 
though , the difficulty of their practical application in India is 
obvious. 
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39. In the middle of the nineteenth century what was written 
about educational aims in England was far tom being fully repre- 
sentative of English practice. The ideas most loudly ©stressed 
in educational propaganda were individualistic. At their best, 
they were inspired by a belief that the free play of individualities 
would lead almost automatically to social justice and well-being. 
At their worst, they were coloured by a vulgar commercialism. 
English opinion was far from being unanimous in its acceptance 
■of these ideas. There were no better critics of what was crude and 
one-sided in them than Englishmen like Dickens and Ruskin. 

40. But the circumstances of the time gave a disproportionate 
degree of importance to the individualistic and utilitarian theories 
of education which were being vigorously stated by influential 
speakers and writers in England. It is not surprising therefore 
that to many Indians the utilitarian side of western education 
appeared to be its characteristic feature. Other reasons deepened 
this impression. The close connexion between a university degree 
and admission to employment under Government emphasised the 
money value of the new education. The usefulness of being able to 
speak English caused many Indians to think of western education 
as being mainly a valuable kind of technical instruction, and as 
very different in its aim from the education which he had been 
accustomed to associate with the idea of religious training. This 
impression was deepened by the fact that, for good reasons of 
neutrality, the Government confined the work of its own schools 
and colleges to secular subjects. Another novelty, the examinatien- 
system, accentuated the more self-regarding side of education 
and, owing to the special difficulties imposed upbn I ndian students 
by the inevitable use of English as the medium, focussed an 
undue amount of their attention upon a side of school and college 
work which in England usually held a more subordinate place. 
For these reasons there has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing in India about the true significance of Western of 
education. 

41. But the misunderstandings, though important, were super- 
ficial. The more penetrating influences of the new movement of 
ideas lay deep below the surface. They were communicated^through 
the personality of individuals rather than by books alone. They 
w’ere expressed in tones of mind and of judgment, not in clear-out 
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generalisations. In their variety, in their dissimilarity of view, 
and even in their hesitations, they were the true representatives 
■of the real forces which were at work in the education of the West. 
They showed that the affinities between it and some of the chief 
characteristics of the ancient Indian tradition were closer than 
appears at first sight. They, like that tradition, laid stress upon the 
value of the personality of the teacher ; upon religious influences 
in education ; upon the disinterested love of learning ; upon the need 
for freedom in the teacher’s work. 

42. The last seventy years in Western Emope, and not least 
in England, have been a period of confused struggle between different 
educational ideals. There has been a long endeavour to adjust 
each branch of education to the authority of the State without doing 
violence to the many living traditions which are found in each grade 
of national education. But, for the time at any rate^ the tone of 
educational thought which prevails in England is not, in the older 
sense of the word, individualistic. The reaction has come. And, 
though individuality is once again fighting for recognition as 
a necessary side of the truth, popular views of education are influ- 
enced by the wnritings of Euskin rather than by the writings of Bain 
and Smiles. 

43. Those who, like Mr. Trivedi, believe that the ancient educa- 
tional tradition of India embodied many principles which should be 
followed to-day will find encouragement in the new tendencies of 
educational thought in England. The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation insists upon the importance of the purely disinterested and 
non-utilitarian side of education, not least to those who have to earn 
their living by the labour of their hands. There is an even more 
widely diffused conviction that those who are competent to follow 
higher studies should not be excluded from them by poverty. It is 
the general desire to preserve varied initiative in education, while 
at the same time eliminating personal considerations of pecuniary 
profit from its supply. And perhaps the crucial problem in English, 
as in Indian, education is to discover a way of giving public subsidy 
to education without hampering the freedom those teachers who 
are qualified for their work. We are encouraged to hope that the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will stand for an ideal in educa- 
tion which is not less faithful to the best Indiau traditions because 
it is in harmony with the new educational aspirations of the. West. 
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44. Convinced that nothing . short of a comprehensive recon- 
struction of the university system will meet the needs of the time, 
we shall propose in the following cheaters what can only be called 
a new departure in secondary and higher education in Bengal. 
Educational reform on a bold and generous plan may save Bengal 
from the loss and danger which threaten a country when the training 
of its educated classes has got out of gear with the economic needs^ 
of the nation. Those economic needs call for a spirit of industrial 
enterprise, awake to the claims of the community and of its work- 
people as well as to opportunities of private gain. The industrial 
and commercial interests of Bengal will be best served by a genera- 
tion of young men trained tc^gorous initiative, equipped with liberal 
culture, scientific in temper of mind, generous in social purpose, 
and freed from shamefacedness about working with their hands. 
A new kind of education is needed to fit young Bengal for the new 
kinds of work which it is in the interest of themselves and of their 
country that they should be better prepared to undertake. And 
the way to what is wise and farseeing in the planning of primary 
education for India (the most inspiring and most perilous of tasks) 
lies through such changes in the life of the University and of the 
high schools as will deepen the sense of fellow -service and will trairt 
judgment to social ends. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Reform of Secondary Education. Proposed Hew Authority.^ 

/. — The need for a new authority for secondary^^ind interi^ffdiate 

education- 

1. Those who have at heart the welfare of Bengal, and wish 
the whole community to advance in unity of purpose and in 
economic power feel strongly that the country needs more and 
better education ; and that no boys and girls should be shut out, 
either by the straitened means of their parents or by the remoteness 
of their home, from access to the training which is best adapted 
to their capacity and designed to prepare them most effectively for 
citizenship and livelihood. It would be fair to express their view 
in ttfe following words : — 

The country is in urgent need of more schools and more colleges, but the 
schools should teach better and the colleges should give a more thorough 
preparation for life. To restrict education would be unjust and short- 
sighted. To reduplicate the existing kind of education would produce an 
academic proletariate, hungry, discontented and inept. But to improve 
education, while at the same time making it more accessible ; to adapt it 
to the needs of modem industry, while at the same time guarding the interests 
of liberal culture ; to raise the standards of university training, while at the 
same time excluding none who should prove their competence to profit by 
it — such a policy would be both wise and lucrative, a good investment 
and the fulfilment of a public trust. 

2. It will be remembered with what cogency and weight of 
experience a large number of our correspondents urge that a test 
corresponding to the intermediate examination should be the stand- 
ard of admission to the courses of the University. ^ They believe 


^ For a description of the present state of the high schools in Bengal see Chapter VIII J 
of education in the European and Anglo-Indian secondary schools. Chapter XI ; of 
the matriculation examination, Chapter IX ; of the present arrangements for the recogni- 
tion of schools, Chapter X ; of the secondary education of girls. Chapter XIV ; of the 
examination system. Chapter XVII ; of the trend of opinion as to the medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools, Chapter XVIII ; and of the relations between Government and 
private enterprise in secondary education, Chapter IV. 

• See Chapters IX and XIL 
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that many of the new educational facilities needed in Bengal 
sliould be provided at the stage which lies between the present 
matriculation and the intermediate ; that this period in a boy’s 
education might be put to better use ; that within this space of 
two years it would be possible to give courses of training more ^ 
adapte'd to the age of the pupils and diversified according to their 
intentions in life ; and that a re-ordering and enlargement of the 
educational opportunities ofiered at this stage would utilise much 
mental power which is now running to waste ; would invigorate 
the schools ; would l elieve the University from the encumbrance 
of immature students ; .vould allow a more effective and timely 
preparation for practical careers ; would improve the equipment 
of recruits for the subordinate grades of Government service, 
and would be beneficial to all public or private interests con- 
cerned. 

3. In this view we concur, having been convinced by what we 
have seen in the course of our inquiry and by the evidence submitted 
to us that some of the work now attempted by the colleges would 
be better done elsewhere. An improvement in higher secondary 
education seems to us to be needed and to provide the key to 
the solution of this part of the problem of educational reform. 
We recommend, because it is one of the necessary conditions' 
of the right delimitation between school and university work, 

. that admission to the courses provided by the University in 
preparation for a degree • should in future take place at the 
level of what is now called the intermediate examination. The 
present matriculation should cease to entitle a student to 
enter upon a university course. It comes at a stage in his edu- 
cation when it is premature to guarantee his fitness for that grade 
of work which alone it is appropriate for the University to require. 
But we should not approve such a raising of the standard of 
admission to the university if it were proposed as an isolated 
reform, still less if it were suggested as the sole remeclv for 
present defects. We recommend it in context with a number of 
much needed additions to the educational resources of the Presi- 
dency. It is not as a limiting or restrictive measure • that it 
appeals to us, but as one which will liberate for other and more 
fruitful use two important, and often misdirected, years in a 
student’s life. 
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4. To raise the standard of admission to the ‘University 
to the level of the present intermediate examination would by 
itself be no remedy for what is amiss in the higher eduoation of 
Bengal. Better provision than now exists must be made for the 
training of students during the two years which they now give to 
“the intermediate course at the University. We have therefore 
had to consider in what forms that training should be offered ; 
in what institutions it should be given ; how those institutions, 
whether belonging to Government or under the management of 
other bodies, should bo adequately staffed with teachers; and 
what should be the relations of those institutions to the high schools 
whether public or private. Thus the implications of one reference 
have constrained us to review the connexion between the Universitv 
and the high schools. We have come to the conclusion that the 
future welfare of the University depends upon improvements being 
made in secondary education. And we find that this reform, along 
with other changes inseparable from it, involves a re-casting of a con- 
siderable part of the educational system of Bengal. 

5 . Whatever authority may take in hand the reorganisation of 
secondary and intermediate education in Bengal will find itself 
engaged upon a many-sided and difficult task. It will first have to 
plan the courses of training for pupils during the two years corres- 
ponding to the present intermediate stage, and to provide these 
courses at a number of convenient centres throughout Bengal. 
This part of the controlling authority’s work will call for a study 
of the needs of the various callings in life for which pupils prepare 
themselves; both the callings like business, agriculture and the lower 
grades of Government service which in most cases are best entered 
at about 18 years of age, and also the callings for which a 
further course at the University or at a professional school is 
indispensable or expedient. The authority would then be in a 
position to decide what kind of examination it would be appropriate 
to hold at the end of each of these alternative courses of higheyi;.;’ 
secondary education, and how these examinations should be 
conducted. 

6. Th§ authority would next find it necessary to determine 
what examination should admit to this two years’ course 
and what subjects should be compulsory in it. Such an 
examination would be held at the end of the hi^ school course 

D 2 
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We Barest that it shoald be called the high school examination. 
Its am Bhovid be to test the individual capacities and attainments 
of the pupils who have been trained in a high English school up to 
about sixteen years of age. It would mark the transition from the 
lower to the higher stage of a complete secondary education. 
We feel that for this test the title of school final examin- 
ation would be a misnomer. To apply to it a name signifying the 
terminus of school studies would be misleading to the public and 
to parents. Such a usage would give too limited an idea of secondary 
education. It would suggest, and be wrong in suggesting, to 
employers and the public that the training which should be given in 
a good secondary school may be completed by a pupil at about 
sixteen years of age. This is far from being true, the next two years 
being of vital imj>ortance in the intellectual development of all 
promising boys or girls. At the same time, there are, many pupils 
(at present about a quarter of the whole number who pass) who do 
not carry their formal education beyond this point. In their case a 
certificate of having passed the high school examination would be a 
useful credential. For the majority of the successful candidates it 
would be the passport admitting them to the next stage in their 
studies. 

7. In order to decide what requheinents it would be practic- 
able to exact from the high schools in regard to this examination, 
the authority would be obliged to review the equipment 
of the high schools (the best teaching of science, for example, not 
being possible without some apparatus and facilities for practical 
work), the qualifications and skill of their teachers, the healthiness 
of the school premises, the means afforded for physical development 
and training, the school libraries, the aims and meth<^s of 
inspection, and the conditions upon which schools should receive 
subsidies from public funds. 

8. But the duties of such an authority would necessarily embrace 
even a wider field. Some of the courses provided in the stage of 
higher secondary education (now called the inteimediate) would, 
for the reasons given in the next chapter, include a Considerable 
measure of technical training. A wise adjustment of the»technical 
part of these courses to liberal education on the one hand and to the 
special needs of industry and agriculture on the other would be 
possible only to an authority which acted in close co-operation. 
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with the department responsible for technieal education or was 
itself responsible for at least a considerable part of it. In Bengal 
as in England, it would be found that secondary and technical 
education are at certain points n^'cessarily intermixed and, 
where combined in one course of training, should be under the 
supervision of the same authority. Still more clearly would this 
be seen when in future the work of continuation classes 
came to be considered.^ In a well-organised system of edu- 
cation, continuation classes are in part technical, in part general, 
in scope. And a large proportion of their pupils are of secondary 
school age. The same authority which superincends secondary 
education should have direction of most continuation classes also 
and be responsible for their efiective development. Again, 
a training in the scientific subjects which are required in prepara- 
tion for the medical profession should be brought within the reach 
of pupils in some at least of the institutions giving higher secondary 
education. Lastly, the authority would touch the problem of 
primary education at one vital point — in the training of teachers 
of elementary schools. The years during which some of these 
teachers should receive their general and professional preparation 
fall within the stage of secondary education with which the 
authority would have immediate concern. 

9. Thus the systematic reorganisation and improvement of 
higher secondary education in Bengal entails a central authority 
which would need to have under its superintendence (1) secondary 
and higher secondary education, (2) a part of technical education, 
(3) all the middle and upper grades of continuation classes (as 
soon as they are organised in Bengal), (4) some part of the 
preliminary training for certain professions, and (6) the work 
of many institutions giving professional preparation for teachers. 
Besides superintending all these grades of education, so closely 
related to one another that they cannot advantageously be placed 
under divided supervision, the authority might be of service in 

^ Continuation classes are courses of instruction given in the day time or at ni|pit 
for students of from 14 years of age upwards who have already left the day school for 
employment or home duties but who wish to continue their education at times when their 
avocationif allow them to attend. These classes are of three grades^ the most elementary 
of the three being articulated with the work done in the primary schools, the middle and 
highest grades being of a standard comparable, subject by subject, with that reached in 
secondary day schools or even in more advanced institutioii^ 
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helping that part of tlte work of madrassahs which aims at g^ig 
a high school training, and would also need to give special atten- 
tion to the courses of education for girls. 

10. In order to discharge these duties, the authority would 
require to have large funds at its disposal. The improvement of the 
salaries and prospects of teachers in secondary schools is an indis- 
pensable condition of reform. The power of allocating substantial 
grants to impected schools under the management of private bodie® 
is not Jess neceBB&ry to success. And, in order tb&t tcBchers in 
all recognised secondary Bchools may enjoy rights to superann- 
uation allowances on the completion of their term of service^ 
the authority should have power to organise a superannuation 
system and to contribute to its cost. 

II . — Proposed composition of the new authority. 

11. It will be apparent from what has been said in the preced- 
ing paragraphs that the great advantages which would accrue 
from raising the standard of admission to the University from the 
level of the present matriculation to that of a new and improved 
intermediate examination cannot be secured without an extensive 
reorganisation of higher secondary education in the Presidency. 
But such a reorganisation will be successful in proportion to 
the good will with which it is viewed by the public at large. The 
public must feel assured that the proposed changes will give larger 
and more varied educational opportunities to the younger genera- 
tion and that the financial sacrifices which they entail may con- 
fidently be expected to yield a remunerative return. Above all> 
the central educational authority must be so constituted as to 
command the confidence of the different sections of the community 
whose co-operation is indispensable to the success of any adequate 
plan of educational reform. 

12. For the last-named reason, a plan which might appear at first 
sight to offer a simple solution of the difficulty must be dismissed 
as impracticable in Bengal, A proposal to transfer to the 
Department of Public Instruction in its present form the powers 
now exercised by the University in regard to the recognition 
of schools would arouse deep resentment in the Presidency and 
would excite widespread opposition. The evidence which we 
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*ill|5re quoted earlier in this report^ shows hem ready public o^inioB 
would be to take alarm at any such curtailment of the influence 
of the University. A plan of educational reform based upon a 
transference to the Department of Public Instruction, as the latter 
is how constituted in its relation to Government, of the responsibility 
for the recognition of schools nov'’ exercised by the University 
would be regarded as. a reactionary measure and as a menace to 
educational freedom. The intensity of the feeling must be borne 
in mind by all who may be responsible for proposing changes in 
the educational system of Bengal. The feeling springs from a 
conviction, or it might be truer to say from an instinct, that 
education should not be controlled in all its vital issues by a 
bureaucracy, however competent and disinterested, acting in the 
liame of the Government. State action and State supervision are 
necessary as factors in educational policy, but they should leave 
a wide margin for the exercise of free initiative, even at the cost 
of what may seem to be waste of energy and some disregard of the 
intellectual standards accepted as authoritative by the expert 
opinion of the time. In Bengal the University, though closely 
connected with Government, has wisely been allowed to serve as 
one of the safety-valves of iion-ofl5.cial opinion in educational 
affairs, and to exert its influence in a wider sphere than the 
purely academic. It has been given a large measure of responsi- 
bility for the secondary education imparted in high English schools 
— a responsibility which, however imperfectly it may have been 
discharged and in spite of its having failed in practice to secure 
variety of educational development, is jealously guarded as a 
guarantee against monopoly of Governmental control. This re- 
sponsibility would not willingly be surrendered except to a new 
authority more representative of public opinion than the present 
Department of Public Instruction or even than the University 
itseM. Rightly or wrongly, the proposal to transfer the respon- 
sibility from the University to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has become associated in the public mind with designs un- 
favourable to the wider difiusion of educational opportunity. Our 
evidence shows that this suspicion is strong in some other parts 
of India. But it is nowhere more deep-seated than in Bengal. 


^ Chapter X, paras. 32*98. 
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It would therefore be unwise to infer from the experience of the 
w oriiing of the school final system in other provinces that pubhc 
opinion in this Presidency would be indifferent to any substantial 
transference of powers from the University to the Department of 
Public Instruction. In Bengal such a transference would jeo- 
pardise the good understanding between the Government and the 
educated classes upon which the prospects of effective reform in 
the existing system of education mainly depend. 

13. These considerations would in themselves have sufiiced 
to deter us from proposing that the duty of recognising schools 
should be transferred from the University to the Department of 
Public Instruction in its present form. But another reason makes 
such a plan impracticable The Department, as it is now consti- 
tuted, has neither the staff nor the organisation which would enabl®' 
it to discharge with efficiency the responsible duties of a central 
authority for secondary education. It is undermanned. It is 
a subordinate department of the Secretariat. The funds at its 
command are inadequate to enable it to keep even the Government 
high schools up to a proper standard of staff and equipment, and 
fall far short of what is needed for the effective assistance of the 
aided schools. Its resources are so limited that it cannot offer in- 
ducements to all privately managed high schools to come under its 
guidance and inspection. More than half of the high schools in the 
Presidency lie altogether outside the range of its direct influence. 
The Department is powerless to offer the terms which would make 
it worth their while to associate themselves with an organised 
system of secondary education. If therefore by a stroke of the 
pen the recognition of schools were transferred from the University 
to the Department of Public Instruction in its present form, the 
latter would find itself in a position hardly less embarrassing than 
that now occupied by the University Syndicate. It would have 
responsibility without the means of discharging that responsibility 
in a way which would secure the welfare of secondary education. 
It would be unable to cope with the huge addition made to its work 
of inspection. For this reason, its inspections wpuld in most cases 
be hurried and lacking in the friendly suggestions as to methods 
of teaching and organisation which are the most valuable part of 
school inspection but necessitate frequent visits to many schools 
and an intimate knowledge of their circumstances and difficulties. 
The Department would be unable to provide’ the grants-in-aid 
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which are need^ if the weaker i^chools are to^^raised t,o a proper 
levd of efficiency. It would therefore be faced with an intolerable 
situation. Its choice’ would often lie between depriving a locality 
of its sole and slender opportunities of secondary education and 
granting recognition to a school which had little claim to be 
recognised. 

, Knowing the keen interest which the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction take in the education of Bengal, and 
having had many opportunities of realising the value of the service 
which they render, we feel that it would be unfair to them to reoom-' 
mench a plan which would inevitably put them in a false position 
and wuld throw upon them duties which under existing conditions 
they could not possibly discharge. 

14. The fact is that secondary, lik.e university, education in 
Bengal has reached a stage at which further satisfactory progress 
is impossible without a complete reorganisation of the existing 
administrative conditions. The whole system is suffering from 
anaemia, which is due partly to lack of funds, partly to the lack 
of an energetic purpose aiming at improved standards of teaching 
and of educational opportunity. There can be no substantial 
improvement without reconstruction. . The existing system cannot 
be patched up. What is needed is far-reaching reorganisation. 
And such a reorganisation is impossible except on two condi- 
tions. It must have behind it a strong movement of public 
opinion; and it must be accompanied by greatly increased ex- 
penditure from public funds. There are many signs that public 
opinion in Bengal realises the value of education. It will be for 
the Government and the tax-payers to decide whether they are 
prepared to furnish the funds which any serious improvement of 
education in the Presidency will require. We ourselves entertain no 
doubt that a greatly increased expenditure upon education, an 
expenditure to which public funds and private liberality should con- 
tribute, is necessary in the interests of Bengal and that, if wisely 
directed, it will be remunerative. But, as a first condition to the 
effectiveness of such expenditure, we would emphasise the need 
{or a reconstruction of the existing system of educational adminis- 
tration upon lines which will encourage public opinion to co-operate 
more closely with the Government and will enable consideration 
to be given to the need% of national education as a whole. 
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, 16.|^ere is a fundamental tinity in national education 
should be recognised and strengthened by the sysbeip. adopted ior 
its administration. The secondary schools should rest upon a 
sound fotmdation of elementary teaching ; the universities depend 
upon the work done by the secondary schools in preparing students 
for their degree courses ; technical education in its different grades 
presupposes a good preparation in the elementary and secondary 
schools. This is not to say that in any grade all the schools should* 
work on one pattern. Still less does it indicate that the Govem- 
. ment should have a monopoly of educational control or discourage 
independent initiative alongside of its own efforts. But it means 
that, with many diversities of method and with stress laid upon 
different sides of school work in a variety of schools according with 
the aims and convictions of different sections of the community, 
there should be a broad purpose common to the whole of the edu- 
cational system of the country. And the central authority of the 
State, representing the diverse elements of the people, should have 
cognisance of the whole of education and should give the aid neces- 
sary to the healthy development of all its parts. Nor is this the 
only point of view from which the problems of public education, 
in its several grades are seen to be closely inter-related. Directly 
or indirectly the whole community is concerned in the welfare and 
progress of the universities, of the technical institutions and of thd 
secondary and primary schools. All of these are designed to further 
the collective interest of the people. The State is therefore called, 
upon to take a large view of education in all its branches, to encourage 
their coordination, to direct public attention to the services which 
they severally render and to require the tax-payer to provide the 
funds which may be necessary to their maintenance in an efficient 
condition. To whatever special bodies it may entrust the adminis- 
tration of the different grades of education, the State cannot abro- 
gate the duty of exercising a general superintendence over education, 
as a whole and of seeming a balance and a well-proportioned develop- 
ment of all its sides. It is outside our province to discuss the ques- 
tion of the administrative machinery by means of which such general 
superintendence may be exercised in the manner which will secure- 
the maximum of civic, co-operation and of administrative economy 
and precision. It will be sufficient to say that, in the recommenda- 
tions which we are about to make, we [presuppose the unifying' 
influence of the State ; -and we regard that influence, if so applied 
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'liis to encourage liberty of thouglit and ^diversity of eiitM^rise aa 
fundamentally necessary, through whatever organ it may be exer- 
cised, to the welfare and progress of public education. 

16. As part of the reotganisaiion of the educational udminia-' 
tration of Bengal, we think it desirable that there should be a 
change in the position and powers of the Director of Public In- 
struction. He should be the principal adviser to the Member or 
Minister responsible for education. As the work of Government 
expands in this sphere and grows more onerous and romplicatedr 
it will become the more necessary that the Member or Minister in 
charge of the subject should have the assistance of a high oflScial 
intimately acquainted with the conditions and needs of every 
grade and type of education. The duties of the Director of Public 
Instruction will thus become even more responsible than they 
have been in the past, and we attach great importance to the in- 
fluence which he will be in a position to exercise through his know- 
ledge both of the business of the various authorities with which the 
Government will be associated in the various grades of education 
— ^university, technical, secondary and elementary — and also of 
educational developments in other parts of India and abroad. In 
view of the increased responsibilities which will thus devolve in 
future upon the Director of Public Instruction, we think that he 
should be a secretary to Government. ' This higher status would 
correspond to the enhanced importance of public education in the 
business of the State. 

17. We have seen that public education in all its many ramifi- 
cations and under its various forms of management is rightly re- 
garded as one aspect of national life which calls for recognition 
as an undivided whole by the State. But there are parts of it 
which present problems so unlike those requiring solution in other 
grades as to lend themselves advantageously to separate adminis- 
tration. Among the parts of education to which such distinct admin- 
istration is appropriate is that comprising the schools and colleges 
which prepare pupils for the universities. It is with this part of 
education that we are specially concerned in this chapter of our 
report and, on general grounds alone, we should have been prepared 
to recommend that the high English schools, frean which the universi- 
ties draw the successive generations of their students, should receive 
special administrative* treatment in any reorganisation of the edu' 
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resources of the Presidency. But the existing circumstances 
in Eiengal make such a recommendation not only appropriate but 
inevitable. In Bengal we find that the high English schools suffer 
from the effects of a division of responsibility between the Univer- 
sity and the Department of Public Instruction.^ The University, 
which decides whether a school shall have the right to present 
candidates for matriculation, does not command the funds where- 
with it might enable the weaker schools, where these are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of their district, to attain to a proper level 
of efficiency in th<dr staff and equipment. The Department of 
Public Instruction which has, or should have, the funds for subsidis- 
ing the schools, has no responsibility for deciding whether a school 
deserves to enjoy the matriculation privilege upon which its pros- 
perity and even its existence depend. Moreover, in Bengal as 
elsewhere in India, what should be the province of higher secondary 
education is divided in such a way as to fall at present undex^4wo 
independent jurisdictions. The high English schools, in so far as 
they depend wholly or partly upon public funds, come under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. The inter- 
mediate courses, which should be so recast as to afford more varied 
educational opportunities to students who have completed their 
oourse at the high school, are at present under the care of the Uni- 
versity which, naturally enough, regards them simply as part of 
the academic curriculum. 

18. Thus, as a preliminary to the satisfactory organisation 
of public education in Bengal, there is need for a fresh delimita- 
tion of the frontier which divides the province of university from 
that of higher secondary education. The present division of res- 
ponsibility between the University and the Department of Public 
Instruction should be replaced by a form of superintendence 
which would combine the experience of these two authorities in 
effective union and would associate with them representatives of 
the great callings for which the schools ^.nd intermediate colleges 
would prepare many of their students. And, as a basis for more 
generous aid to the educational institutions concerned, both as 
regards the payment of their teachers and the improvement of 
their equipment, all the high English schools should be encouraged to 
come within the purview of the central authority. If, as we hope^ 

» 

> Chaptere X, paras. 1-28 and XXVni, paras. 50*53 
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a great period of educational advance is about to open in^Bengal, tke 
new conditions will call for close co-operation betwen the University,' 
the public and the Government. That co-operation shored be 
embodied in a new system of administration, the main features of 
which we proceed to define. 

19. We do not speak here of the system of administration which 
the Government of Bengal may find it desirable to adopt as a mesns 
of discharging its general and fundamental responsibilities towards- 
all grades of education in the State. We confine ourselves to a 
narrower but hardly less important issue, namely, the method of 
organisation by which it will be able to secure in the special cir- 
cumstances of the Presidency the form of superintendence likely to- 
prove most effective in practice and most acceptable to public opinion 
in the sphere of secondary and intermediate education. The dis- 
tinct nature of the issues which arise in this part of public educa- 
tion, the uncorrelated statutory powers of the University and of the 
Department of Public Instruction which have to be harmonised 
before co-ordinated control can be secured, and the complex techni- 
cal' problems which must be solved in seeking to establish a* 
smoothly working system of administration, differentiate this- 
from other parts of the task which Government must essay in tl|e 
arrangement and rectification of educational opportunities in 
Bengal. 

20. We propose therefore that the duty of remodelling this'* 
grade of education and of raising it to a state of efficiency should be*, 
entrusted to a new Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
so constituted as to be representative of the various forms of experi- 
ence which have a valid claim to be consulted in this matter. Thisi 
authority should not be merely advisory or consultative but should 
exercise executive powers in the sphere of secondary and interme- 
diate education. We recommend therefore that it should be in such 
relation to Government and the Legislative Council as will secure 
to it the necessary grants from public funds and will lay open ite 
work to general review along with that of other parts of the 
educational administration of the State. 

^1. It wiU be borne in mind that no satisfactory reorganisation 
of secondary and intermediate education is possible in Bengal 
unlesiS three duties vwhich now devolve upon the University are 
taranaf erred to the Board. The first of these is the determination 
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of the coursed of study which should be followed iia the 
providing intermediate training and in the high E^gUat .sehools 
in preparation for that training. The second duty is colidu^ 
of two very important public examinations. The third duty is thajJ# 
of deciding which of the high English schools should be recognised 
as entitled to present can(hdates for the earlier of these examina- 
tions and which of the institutions giving intermediate training 
should enjoy the corresponding privilege of presenting candidates 
for the later one. These duties, however, could not be effectively 
discharged by a Board whose powers were limited to those func- 
tions only ; and such a limitation would be unwise because certain 
to reproduce the administrative impasse which has arisen from the 
present division of responsibility between the University and the 
Department of Tublic Instruction. 

22. We are now in a position to discuss the composition of 
the Board to which we recommend that the duty of organising 
and developing secondary and intermediate education should be 
assigned. In the first place, the University of Calcutta and the 
University of Dacca should each send representatives to the Board 
in numbers sufficient to secure an adequate expression of university 
experience and requirements. The universities have a valid claim 
to a share in the responsibility of influencing and guiding the in- 
stitutions which impart the education preparatory or ancillary to 
‘degree courses. We think that the universities should severally 
select their own representatives to serve on the Board and that 
their nominations should be accepted by Government. Secondly, 
in order that its policy may be kept in harmony with the require- 
ments of practical careers, the Board should include representatives 
of agricultui’e, industry and commerce. The special experience of 
these members, besides giving weight to the Board’s authority, 
would be available in the arrangement and supervision of the courses 
which will prepare students during their intermediate training for 
the practical and scientific needs of the farm, the workshop and 
the office. Thirdly, seeing that one of the most important duties 
of the Board will be to provide courses of training favourable to the 
physical development of the students and to secure a high standaM 
of hygiene in the premises of the institutions under its care, its 
members should include a medical man w\th experience in tjbie 
problems of public health. Fourthly, one or more persons experi- 
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of Work in'i^seoondary schools and intermediate classes in Bengal 
should "tiave^ place on the Board, in order that the plans lor Ifdw 
coursi^s o! study and for modifii*ations in the examination r^iiSre- 
iients ihay be framed mth due regard to what is wise and practi- 
cable for boys and girls alike. This provision seems to us desirable 
on account of the influence which regulations for examination exert, 
upon methods of instruction. But, in addition to those elements 
which we have enumerated, there are three others which appear 
to us to be indispensable constituents of the Board. First, there 
should be a personal link between the Board and the non-official 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council. Secondly, the Director 
of Public Instruction should be ex-offlcio a member of the Board, 
because his experience will be of the highest value in its deliberations 
and because a close connexion will be maintained in this way between 
the Board and the Department of Public Instruction. Thirdly, 
there should be an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim 
opinion and interests. It is clear that the success of the Board’s 
work will depend upon its combining exjpert judgment with an. 
intimate knowlvjdge of the needs and sentiments of the community 
which it serves. 

23. It will doubtless be found possible to secure, at any rate 
in part, an efEective representation of Hindu and Muslim opinion 
by means of the selection of some of the members who will be pri- 
marily chosen for their special experience in the callings mentioned 
in t^ last paragraph. But if this should fail to furnish the Board 
with a sufficient number of members able to speak with weight 
on behalf of the Hindu and Muslim communities, we regard it 
as of great importance that the deficiency should be supplied by 
special nominations. And in present circumstances this need is 
more likely to arise in the case of the Musahnans than of the 
Hindus. We are aware with what anxiety the leaders of the Muslim 
community have regarded, and still regard, proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Education.^ Our own proposals differ widely 
from those to which the criticisms of the Muslim leaders were 
addressed^ But in so far as the plan which we recommend would 

^ gee ixwmp^aiodwax of Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury (Question 4) and speeches 
of XIr, AjnbiTir Rahman, Maultd A. K. Fazlul Huq and others in the Bengal Leg^islatiyO 
Council, September 4th, 1917. 
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BDtmst to a composite body some powers and duties^ wliich are now 
exercised directly by the Government, we realise that it may be 
regarded with some of the misgivings which were entertained by 
the representatives of Muslim opinion with respect to other proposals- 
We would emphasise therefore the importance of securing for the 
Musalmans, who form so important a part of the population of 
Bengal, effective representation upon the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education. Their educational traditions require 
special attention. Their diflBiculties (arising mainly from an edu- 
cational backwardness from which they are making great efforts 
to emerge) give them at this time a claim to exceptional encourage- 
ment.^ And, if the membership of competent Musalmans is secured 
upon the Board and if in the allocation of funds and in the defini- 
tion of the duties and powers of the Board the Government assure 
due regard being given to Muslim requirements, we entertain the 
hope that the anxiety felt by the Muslim leaders as to the possible 
effects of the action of such a composite authority upon the educa- 
tional interests of the Musalmans may abate and give place to- 
a feeling favourable to a plan which in our judgment*will promote 
Muslim" culture and conduce to increased vigour and unity in the 
education of Bengal. We share their wish to encourage the new 
educational hopes and ambitions of Muslim students in Eastern 
Bengal and elsewhere, but are convinced that the realisation of 
those hopes can be compassed only by improvements in schools and 
colleges which a well-organised central authority, so constituted as 
to pay regard to communal needs, will alone have the power and 
funds to secure. 


24. It is not easy to combine the variety of elements which,, 
for the reasons stated in the preceding paragraphs, must find a 
place in a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education for 
Bengal with the strict limitation of numbers which is desirable on 
grounds of economy and of administrative convenience. Were 
latter the conditions with which alone it was necessary to 
we should have proposed a Board of from five to seven memIMs. 
But the special circumstances of the problem which presents itself 
for solution in Bengal make the representation of msi||i'iintets8t8 
and kinds of experience indispensable. And in the «f 

the Board’s work this combination of varied elements wiH have the 


^ Chapter VI. 
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positive advantage of securing due regard .tc diverse interests and 
educational needs, and of thus establishing from the beginning of 
the new system a broad tradition in the administration of secondary 
and intermediate education. 

25. In a Board of from fifteen to eighteen members it will be 
possible to provide for the representation of the necessary kinds 
of experience and of the interests involved. We do not regaM 
this number, which in the special circumstances of the case cannot 
be reduced, as being unduly large or as incompatible, under the 
conditions which we shall propose, with the effective discharge 
of the duties for which the members will be responsible. Two 
conditions should be complied with in the constitution of the Board. 
Its members should be so chosen as to secure the presence of not 
less than three members both of the Hindu and of the Muslim 
communities, in order that Hindu and Muslim opinions and interests 
may be represented in its deliberations. And a majority of the 
Board should be non-officials, i.e., not in receipt of a salary 
directly paid by Government. 

Subject to these conditions the Board should consist of the 
following m ^mbers : — 

A President, who should be a salaried and whole-time officer appointed by 
Government for a period of years to be defined. 

The Director of Public Instruction, ex-officio. 

One member elected by the non-official members of the Legislative Council 
of, Bengal. 

Seven University representatives, five being appointed by the University 
of Calcutta (one of these having special knowledge of mufassal conditions) and 
two by the University of Dacca. The appointments should be made in each 
case by the University Court, but it should be the duty of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the University to suggest names for the consideration of the Court. 
Some of these appointments might be so made as to include representativea 
of the kinds of experience mentioned below. Casual vacancies should be 
filled by the Executive Council. 

Five to eight members (as might be found desirable or necessary) appoint- 
ed by «the Government of Bengal and chosen on the ground of their special 
knoy^l^dge of education and with a view to the representation of the follow- 
ing categories of experience; if not otherwise provided for : — 

Agriculture : 

Industry and Commerce : 

Medicine and Public Health : 

Teaching in intermediate colleges and in secondary schools ; 

The education ot^girls : 

The educational interests of the domiciled community. 
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Ordiosry members should hold office for a term of three years and be 
re-eligible. 

26. A Board thus constituted would be able to meet at sufficiently 
frequent intervals and to pursue a continuous and consistent policy. 
Important executive responsibilities would necessarily devolve 
upon the President to whom, with the help of the Secretary and his 
staff, would fall the duty of arranging the business in a form which 
would enable the Board to make a rapid decision upon adminis- 
trative questions submitted to it. The office of the Board should, 
if possible, be in the same building as that of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This arrangement would be administratively 
convenient and would allow the most economical use to be made 
of the clerical staff. 

27. The Board would find it necessary to appoint expert standing 
committees to deal with special branches of its work in connexion 
with the various examinations and courses of study. It should 
appoint a special Advisory Committee, including representatives 
of the University Board of Women’s Education,^ to consider and 
report to it on the needs and curricula of schools and intermediate 
colleges for girls. The Board should also form a special com- 
mittee, upon which the Islamic Department of Dacca University 
should be strongly represented, to conduct the examination held 
at the end of the reformed madrassah course and corresponding 
to the present matriculation, and also the examination held two 
years later and corresponding to the intermediate examination in 
Islamic studies.* The work of this special committee should, as 
far as possible, be done at Dacca. The Board would also find it 
convenient to appoint an advisory committee which it could consult 
on questions affecting the educational welfare of the now backward 
classes.® Furthermore, if the members of the Board should think 
it desirable to have regular opportunities of discussing questions 
of importance with those engaged in educational work in the 
various districts of Bengal, it should be within tlieir power to 
constitute, in consultation with the Governpaent, either Divisional 
Advisory Committees or a general Advisory Council widely • 
representative of experience in secondary' and i|i|ermediate 

* Chapter XXXVII, paras. 83-86. , 

•Chapter XVI and ChapteXIII, para. 108. 

* Chapter Vn. 
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education in the Presidency. If such an Advisory Council were 
formed, occasional meetings wotild suf&ce for its deliberations. 

28. A necessary part of the new arrangements which we pro- 
pose is that the University of Calcutta should receive t:om the 
Government an annual grant to compensate it in full for the loss 
of the income which it now derives from fees paid to it by candidates 
for the matriculation and intermediate examinations. This grant 
should be permanent and be additional to the present and any 
future subsidy required for the new developments of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta and for the improvement of the colleges in 
the mufassal. It should be based upon a careful estimate o^ the 
net income which the University of Calcutta enjoyed for general 
university purposes from the conduct of the above-mentioned 
examinations in the academic year or years immediately preceding 
the establishment of the Board. 

29. Before proceeding to discuss the duties and powers of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, we must consider 
the situation which may arise in the first stage of the transition from 
the present arrangements. Any one of three contingencies may 
arise. Eirst, the establi^ment of the Board may be undertaken 
concurrently with the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
and with the establishment of the University of Dacca. Secondly, 
the Board may be established before steps are taken to reconstruct 
the University of Calcutta. Thirdly, the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta and the foundation of the University of 
Dacca may precede the establishment of the Board. The 
first of these three cases calls for no further consideration at 
this point in our report.^ With respect to the second case, it will 
be borne in mind that the remodelling of the intermediate courses, 
the provision of new intermediate colleges throughout Bengal and 
the relief of the University and its affiliated colleges from the duty 
of giving instruction to students in the intermediate grade are 
fundamental conditions of university reorganisation and reform. 
We regard it as essential that in Bengal the duties of conducting 
the high school and intermediate examinations and of recognising 
high English schools should be entrusted to a representative Board, 
and we afe not prepared to recommend that, pending the establish- 
ment of such a Board, they should be assigned to the Department 
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of Public Instruction. But there would be no objection to the 
establishment of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion as soon as the University of Dacca is founded but before the 
reconstruction of the University of Calcutta is taken in hand. 
Indeed, so far as Calcutta is concerned, there would be many advant- 
ages in thus approaching the problem. 

30. If however, as in the third case contemplated above, it 
were decided that the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
should be undertaken before the establishment of the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, the Act reconstituting 
the University of Calcutta should retain in the hands of the 
University, as regards the whole area within its jurisdiction, 
the responsibility of conducting the above-mentioned examinations 
and of granting recognition to high English schools until such time 
as in Bengal a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
shall have been established with a view to taking over these 
functions and until in Assam and Burma such arrangements have 
been made for this purpose as may seem expedient to the 
Governments of those provinces. The Executive Commission of 
the University^ should be directed by the Act to entrust 
these duties to a special committee, upon which the Univer- 
sity of Dacca should have two representatives, and to delegate 
to this committee full powers in regard to the two examins^^ionB and 
to the recognition of schools. So far as Bengal is csc^emed, we 
suggest that, pending the establishment of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, the Government should appoint an 
advisory committee on this branch of education and should include 
in its membership representatives of non-academic experience. 
This advisory committee and the committee appointed by the Uni- 
versity should be instructed by the authorities respectively ap- 
pointing them to work inclose association ; and with this end in view 
it is desirable that the committees should have some members in 
common. The case of Assam presents its own difhculties for 
which we think that the local administration would readily find 
a solution, but the change in the administration of the matricula- 
tion and intermediate examinations should take place jn th.at pro- 
vince simultaneously with the change in Bengal. In Burma the 
whole position will be transformed by the establishment of the new 


* Chapter XXXIV. 
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University in that province, and we hope that this may be found 
possible at an early date. 


II I • — Proposed dviies and powers of the new authority. 

31. We shall now consider the duties which will devolve upon 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education for Bengal 
and the range of executive responsibility which it would be neces- 
sary to assign to it. It has been shown above that the Board must 
determine the courses of study in the institutions which will give 
intermediate training and must conduct the examination which 
will come at the end of the intermediate course. It must also 
conduct the examination which will be taken by candidates in the 
highest class of the high English schools and will admit those ’.vho 
are successful in passing it to the courses of intermediate training. 
Furthermore it is necessary that the Board should exercise 
another function, namely, that of determining which of the 
high English schools should have the privilege of presenting 
candidates for the examination corresponding to what is now 
called the matriculation. But these duties cannot be divorced 
from other and wider responsibilities without setting up a 
complicated system of divided control which, besides being 
unnecessarily expensive, would be harassing to the schools and 
colleges and certain to lead to delays and friction in administration. 
This is clearly shown by a closer consideration of the nature of 
the work which the Board would have to undertake. 

32. Its work will fall into two main divisions, inseparable from 
one another but nevertheless so distinct as to admit of separate 
description, viz., that concerned with the intermediate courses and 
examinations and that concerned with the high English schools. 
As regards the first, the conduct of the new intermediate examina- 
tion will present considerable difficulties. In point of the number 
of candidates it will be upon a smaller scale than the matriculation, 
but it should be brought into a much closer relation to the teaching 
than is the case with the intermediate examination which it will 
replace. •This improved method of examination, which we shall 
describe in later paragraphs of this chapter, will entail the employ- 
ment of a large staff of visiting examiners who should be in the 
service of the Board and be wholly at its disposal,' at any rate duri|ig 
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the part of the year in which the examination will be in progress. 
These visiting examiners would among them go for two ox three 
days in every year to each^f the institutions giving intermediate 
training. They would inspecr the teaching in the different branches 
of instruction, each visiting examiner taking the subject or subjects 
of which he has made a special study. They would report to the 
Board upon the efficiency of the instruction as well as upon the 
attainments of individual candidates. The Board would thus be 
informed of the qualifications and competence of the teachers and 
of the influence of its regulations upon the standard of the work 
done in the institutions concerned. ^ 

33. Now it is obvious that the authority which thus conducts 
the intermediate examination will be in the best possible position 
to decide wliich of the institutions giving intermediate training are 
doing their work efficiently and should continue to enjoy recogni- 
tion. To hand over to a second authority the duty of reporting 
on the efficiency of the Intermediate institutions would be wasteful 
and would lead to, unnecessary duplication of inspection as, by 
care in the selection of the visiting examiners and in framing the 
instructions given to them,*it would be possible to secure from them 
general reports bearing upon the administrative as well as the 
educational efficiency of the institutions concerned. Clearly the 
best arrangement would be to put into the hands of one and the 
same authority the duty of conducting the examinations, of report- 
ing upon the general efficiency of the institutions, and of deciding 
whether recognition should be given to a proposed new institu- 
tion for intermediate training. A division of these duties between 
two authorities would inevitably produce conflict of jurisdiction 
and waste of public money. The Board of Secondary and Interme- 
diate Education, which must conduct the examinations in situ, 
shotdd therefore be entrusted with the other duties also. 

34. By reason of its intimate knowledge of the work of the inter- 
mediate institutions, the Board will be the authority best qualified 
to determine what grants should be given, out of public funds 
voted for the purpose, to recognised intermediate institution^ under 
non-Governmental management. And, as the body mosi? familiar 
with what is required in intermediate education in order to meet 
the needs of students in Bengal, the Board win also be better fitte<|, 
than any oth«: authority to undertake the responsibility for staffing 
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and maintaining those of the intermediate institutions which will be 
the property of Crovernment. The duties of recognising intermediate 
institutions as eflGicientj of planning their courses of instruction, of 
conducing their examination>, of inspecting and guiding their 
work, and of assigning to them the grants from public funds which 
may be needed to secure their adequate staffing and equipment 
are so intermixed and dependent upon one another that it would 
be wise to entrust them all to one body. A partition of these 
duties between two co-ordinate authorities would be artificial and 
embarrassing. In praotico, before deciding what courses »)f study 
it would be possible to prescribe with any assurance of educa- 
tional success, the Board would need to know whether the insti- 
tutions concerned would receive from public funds the assistance 
neces.sary to enable them to provide the proper staff and equip- 
ment. It would be well therefore that the same authority should 
hprve in its hands the duty of fixing the courses and of apportioning 
(within limits determined by Government) the grants upon which 
the effective organisation of those courses would depend. Again, 
it would be desirable that each intermediate institution should 
look for recognition and aid to the authority which framed its 
courses and conducted its examinations. Otherwise it would be ‘ 
harassed by communications and orders from two departments 
which t|>ight not be in full agreement upon educational aims. Even 
if the two authorities acted in unbroken harmony, there would 
be upnecessarj^ trouble and expense. If, on the other hand, there 
were disagreement or friction between them, the welfare and pro- 
gress of a vitally important part of public education would be 
retarded. We have considered the arguments which may be urged 
in favour of dividing the responsibility between two authorities 
and consider that they have httle weight as compared with those 
in favour of unified administration. The Board will be as well 
fitted as any department to manage the Government institu- 
tions for intermediate training. The members of the Government 
educational services who serve on the staffs of those institutions 
would be lent to the Board and their position under it would be as 
secure as under the Department of Public Instruction. The arrange- 
ments \^ch we shall propose in a later section of this chapt^ for 
the better staffing of the intermediate colleges would be as conveni- 
.ently entrusted to the Board as to any other authority. And, so 
far from being relieved from difficulties by having to divide its 
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responsibilities for intermediate education with another authority, 
the Board woiild be embarrassed at every stage of its work by the 
resulting conflict of jurisdictions. We recommend therefore that in 
the sphere of intermediate education the Board should have full 
responsibility for superintending all the work of all the institutions 
of this grade. 

35. But the administrative problem with which we are here 
concerned is not limited to the sphere of intermediate education. 
The duty of granting recognition to high English schools and of 
conducting the examination (corresponding to the present matri- 
culation) which will come at the end of their course must appertain 
to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education because the 
'Board will inherit those duties from the University. The ques- 
tion arises therefore whether the Board should also be charged with 
the duty of laying down regulations for the high English schools, 
of managing those which are the property of Government, of appor- 
tioning among the aided schools the public funds available for the 
assistance of their work, and of giving guidance to them by a system 
of inspection. The alternative would be to retain these duties in 
the hands of the Department of Public Instruction. Here again 
there are decisive reasons in favour of avoiding any division of re- 
sponsibility between two central authorities, each exercising admin- 
istrative functions in the same grade of public education. The 
Board which would have the duty of recognising new high English 
schools and of withdrawing recognition from those which show 
themselves unworthy of continuing to enjoy that privilege must, if its 
work is to be well done, keep itself intimately acquainted with 
the state of those schools in general and -with the standard which 
it is practicable to enforce in regard to their teaching and equip- 
ment. Its responsibility would be unreal if, in order to arrive 
at a decision whether it should grant recognition or withhold it to 
a school, it had to rely wholly upon the reports made by another 
authority. Purther, before deciding what changes it would be 
expedient to make in the examination corresponding to the present 
matriculation, the Board would require to have full knowledge of 
the teaching power of the staffs of the schools and of the equipment 
possessed by the latter, in order that it might judge what changes 
in the rules of the examination would be salutary and efficacious. 
Yet again, the Board would find that the advisability of insisting 
upon new requirements in the examination (as for example in science) 
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depended upon ihe capacity of the schools to improve their staffs 
of teachers and to provide laboratory accommodation for practical 
work. But, if all responsibility for the allocation of aid from public 
funds lay with another authority, the Board would not be in a 
position to guarantee to the schools the increased assistance which 
would be necessary to enable them to comply with new examina- 
tion* requirements. This would deprive it of a power necessary 
to full efficiency in its work and might lead either to the postpone- 
ment of important reforms in the examination or to the imposition 
of new requirements upon schools financially unprepared to meet 
the expenditure entailed by them. We think therefore that 
the wiser course would be to entrust to the Board full respon- 
sibility for the administration of all Government high English 
schools and for determining the conditions upon which grauts- 
in-aid should be given to high schools under non-Govemmental 
management. Under any other arrangement there would be 
waste of public money through divided jurisdiction and dupli- 
cated inspection, as well as delay in administration through dual 
control. 

36. We recommend therefore that it shoTild be the duty of the 
Board to submit annually to the Government of Bengal a budget 
estimate of the sums required during the ensuing financial year 
for secondary and intermediate education in the Presidency, and 
in particular the heads of additional expenditure required. The 
Government would then decide how much could be afforded from 
public revenues for these purposes. The detailed expenditure of the 
various sums assigned each year by the Government for high English 
schools, for intermediate institutions and for other purposes should 
be left to the discretion of the Board, subject to such conditions as 
the Government might think well to attach to it, as for example 
a requurement that not less than a certain proportion of a specific 
assignment should be devoted to a specific purpose such as the 
improvement of educational facilities for Musalmans. The Board 
would be responsible for the upkeep and staffing of such intermediate 
institutions as were the property of Government and also of the 
Government high Engbsh schools. It would make grants-in-aid 
to those intermediate institutions and high English schools which 
were under non-Governmental management. The public would fed 
that secondary and intermediate education was in the care of an 
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autlxoiity intimately acquainted witli tlie needs oi Bengal and 
determined to improve and enlarge its educational opportunities. 
The Government would be 'able to rely upon the knowledge and 
experience of the Board. And the Member or Minister in charge 
of education would have its assistance in dealing with one of the 
most difl&cult and important parts of the problem of national educa- 
tion. The Board, as we propo.se it, would be one section of a re- 
organised education department — ^a department very unlike the 
present department in its constitution and powers but much better 
adapted to the work of enli.sting public opinion in the cause of educa- 
tional progress. The Director of Public Instruction would ex officio 
be a member of the Board ; but we think that, if the proposals made 
in paragraph 16 above are accepted, he should not be its chair- 
man. It is desirable that he should be relieved so far as possible- 
from detailed administrative work in order that he may act as 
chief of the general staff to the Member or Minister in charge of 
education. So far from weakening the authority of the Director 
of Public Instruction, the plan which we propose would give 
him increased opportunities of influence and would go a long way 
towards identifying the educational reorganisation of the State 
with the best and most responsible elements in public opinion. 

37. It is for these reasons that in view of the special needs of 
Betifal we do not hesitate to recommend the adoption of the plan 
of a Board in preference to that form of organisation wjich has. 
been adopted in the English Board of Education. The latter 
is in practice a body of permanent officials graded in a hierarchy 
of ranks and acting under the orders of a minister who is a member of 
a Government which is responsible to Parliament. In England 
however the most influential of the secondary schools are wealthy 
foundations which, though they do not any longer stand outside 
the .system of public education, are virtually independent and 
could resist successfully any action of the Board of Education 
which threatened their freedom of initiative. In Bengal there are 
no Indian educational institutions which correspond to those great 
endowed schools and could maintain their independence against 
mistaken interference on the part of a body of officials. The safe- 
guard of pubUc opinion therefore, which in English administra- 
tion is in part secured by the virtual autonomy of the great second- 
ary schools, must be provided for in some other way in the adminis- 
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tration of sfecondary education in Bengal. It will be secured by 
entrustii^ tbe supervision of secondary education to a tepresonta- 
tive Board wMcb will have the advantage of being in close rela- 
tion to the Government and of commanding the services of a body • 
of trained permanent officials. Another circumstance makes 
the problem of educational administration in Bengal very unlike 
that which presents itself in England. In Bengal the local educa- 
tional authorities are weak and have little influence in higher second- 
ary education. Tn^lilngJand they are very strong and neutralise 
any tendency towards excessive centralisation of educational 
control. There should therefore be in the educational adminis- 
tration of Bengal some influence which will serve as a makeweight 
against the otherwise preponderating influence of a central body 
of officials. We beheve that such a makeweight will be found in 
the authority of the representative Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education set in the framework of the central adminis- 
tration. 

38. We have accordingly now to consider the constitutional 

relation in which the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation would stand to. the Government of Bengal. The Board 
which we think it necessary to propose would be of a composite and 
representative character. It would be a powerful agency of public 
opinion. Some of its members would be appointed by the univer- 
sities without interference from Government. A majority of the 
Board would be non-officials, and therefore in no way under direct 
Governmental control. A Board of this character seems to us 
indispensable in the conditions which prevail in Bengal, and to be 
the only kind of new central authority for intermediate and second-, 
ary education to which the important powers now exercised by 
the University in regard to intermediate training and the recogni- 
tion of schools can be transferred without arousing serious con" 
troversy and opposition. But we are aware that we are proposing a 
form of central authority which has at present no exact counter 
part either in India or in the West. We are bound therefore to 
explore its relations to Government in order that precautions may be 
taken against any risk of deadlock in the practical execution of our 
plan. ^ 

39. Though it is desirable that the Board should ^njoy freedom 
to act upon its own responsibility in framing and enforcing the 
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regulations which it may find'necessary for the welfare of secondary 
and intermediate education, it must be ultimately responsible to 
the Government of the country ; and, in the event of affinal disagree- 
‘■ment between it and the Government, the will of the latter must, 
prevail. Our plan reduces to a minimum the likelihood of such 
disagreement. Each year the Board would submit its financial 
estimates to Government, and the latter wotdd have the oppor- 
tunity of withholding its assent from any proposals which did not 
meet with its approval. The regulations of the Board would be 
published and would therefore come within the cognisance of thfe 
Government and of the Legislative Council and be open to criti- 
cism from cither body. Such criticism would naturally carry 
great weight with the Board. Therefore, though the latter would 
rightly exercise its own judgment in deciding the difficult educa- 
tional problems which would fall within its scope, the likelihood of 
its coming into conflict with Government upon grave questions 
of public importance is remote. But if such a contingency should 
ever arise, the Government should have power of overruling the 
Board. Such action however should follow a procedure which 
would mark the gravity of the situation and bring the question at 
issue before the public and its reiuescDtatives. We recommend 
therefore that the Government should have the power after due 
inquiry to require as an extreme measure the resignation of the 
Board ; but that, if this step is ever taken, it should be necessary 
. for the Government immediately to lay before the Legislative 
Council for its consideration and discussion the papers showing 
fully the matters in which the Government and the Board were in 
disagreement and the reasons which had led the Government to 
require the Board’s resignation. 

IV. — The conduust of the intermediate college examination. 

40. We shall now describe the method which we recommend 
for adoption by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion in conducting the examination at the end of the intermediate 
course.^ It is desirable that each candidate should have an oppor- 
tunity of showing his knowledge and ability not only in a written 
test but also under oral examination. We suggest that' visiting 

* The courses wMoh would be given to the Intermediate Colleges are described ia 
Chapter ZXXII. 
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examiners-, chosen in view of the different subjects of the cuni- 
culum taken in the institution concerned, should be sent annually 
to each intermediate college in one or more groups at con- 
venient times during the closing mouths of the 'icadenuo 
, year. The examination of the candidates should consist of two 
parts, the one oral, the other written. To each part, in those- 
subjects in which both oral and written examination are 
required, a due proportion of marks should be ass^ned. In order 
to pass the examination in any such subject a candidate should 
be required to reach a certain level of excellence in each part. 
The note-books of the students should be preserved for inspection 
and should be open to examination by the visiting examiners at the 
time of their visit. In English an oral as well as a written examina.- 
tion shodld be required in the case of every candidate. In each 
branch of physical science, there should be for every candidate not 
only a written examination but also a practical and oral examination 
in the laboratory. Similarly in subjects introductory to medicine, 
engineering and agriculture there should be a practical examina- 
tion conducted in situ by a visiting examiner of the Board as well 
as a written examination. Each candidate taking teaching as one of 
his subjeci F should, besides submitting to written examination, take 
a class in the presence of the visiting examiner. The written part 
of the examination in aU subjects should be conducted by means of 
papers, prepared by a Board of Examiners acting under the authority 
,of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the papers . 
in each subject being normally the same for all the intermediate 
colleges.^ 

41. Such a method of examination would encourage greater 
proficiency in the speaking of English ; would attest the quality of 
the work done by students throughout their course; and, in some 
subjects at any rate, would tend to relieve the pressure of the 
written test. 

42. The examination would be taken by each candidate 
in one of a number of groups, the latter being preparatory to a- 
variety of callings. If passed upon conditions approved by 
the university, it would entitle the successful candidate to admission 
to a course of study for a degree. It would give admission to- 

^ The written examinatioii should be held as nearly as possible at the end of the college^ 
year, the oral examination as a rule preceding the written* 
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professional schools in engineering and agriculture, and would 
qualify for entrance to competitive examination for certain 
grades of Government service. A public authority enjoying the 
h^hest prestige, aided by the best expert knowledge in the 
country, intimately associated with Government and able to speak 
-with the support of the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
would alone be competent to conduct an examination of such 
crucial importance alike to the individual candidates and to the 
public interests of Bengal. Moreover the mode in which such an 
examination should be conducted would entail expense beyond 
the resourc^ even of the two universities acting together and still 
more b^ond those of any other institution in the country. 

43 . We estimate that, in order to meet the needs of the whole 
Presidency, courses of intermediate training would have to be 
provided in, say, from thirty to forty intermediate colleges con- 
veniently distributed throughout Bengal, including Calcutta.^ Some 
of these colleges would be self-contained ; others, developments of 
existing high schools. There is good precedent for giving the title 
of college to institutions engaged in the work of higher secondary 
education. In the West some of the most famous schools which 
train boys up to this stage are called colleges ; for example, 
Winchester and Eton among the ancient foundations ; Marlborough, 
Haileybury and Clifton, among the new. In order to conduct the 
examinations required at the close of the courses given in these 
colleges, the services of a considerable munber of visiting ex- 
aminers will be required. We doubt indeed whether, in view of 
the number of candidates and the variety of the courses which 
the colleges will offer, it would be possible to conduct the exami- 
nation properly during the short period of time available for the 
purpose with a total staff of less than from thirty to forty visiting 
examiners. 

44 . We have considered the question of the name which should 

be given to this examination and suggest that it should be called 
the Intermediate College Examination. This title would best 
signify its place in the educational system and would preserve some 
continuity with the name of the present intermediate examina- 
tion lyhich it wUI replace. ' 


» Chapter XXXII. 
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46. It will be seenthRt the general character of the Intermediate 
College Examination which we propose would be in accord with 
that approved by the Government of India as most advantageous- 
ly combining the advantages of oral and written examination.^ 
The introduction of this method of examination will, we believe, 
have a healthy influence upon higher secondary education in 
Bengal and conduce to greater variet3^ and interest in the methods 
•of teaching. It is a more costly form of examination than that 
which consists in written papers alone. It calls for great skill 
and tact on the part of the visiting examinerS^Tio will conduct 
the oral examinations. But the concentration of intermediate 
trail; ing in a comparatively small number of institutions will 
make possible the adoption of this improved plan of examination 
with every hope of success. 

F . — TJte conduct of the high school examination. 

46. The other examination for' the conduct of which the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education will be responsible is 
that which will be taken by candidates at the end of the course in 
the high English schools and will therefore correspond to the present 
matriculation. It can no longer be called by that name as it will 
not admit successful candidates to the University. We propose 
that under the new conditions it should be called the High School 
Examination. This name will clearly mark its place in the edu- 
cational system of Bengal. 

47. A few high schools (and we hope that their number will 
increase) may ask that in their case the examination should be 
conducted upon a plan similar to that recommended for adoption 
in tbe case of the intermediate college examination. Such a 
request would be not unlikely to come from a high school to 
which an intermediate college was attached. We are of opinion 
that the Board should grant this privilege to a limited 
number of schools in recognition of their special excellence as 
places of education. Under such an arrangement, the examination 
would be partly* oral, partly written. The school would be 

'visited, at some time during the three months preceding the 
examination, by a group of visiting examiners, sufficiently large to 
conduct with expert knowledge an oral examination of the candi- 

» Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913. See Chapter IV, para. 33 of this report. 
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dates in each group of studies — Slanguages, mathematics, history, 
geography and science. .The visiting examiners would examine 
the note-books and exercises written by the pupils during the 
preceding school year or two school years ; they would review 
the methods followed by the teachers in the general course of 
Introduction to science ; they would conduct in the laboratories a 
practical test of candidates offering specific subjects in science^ ; 
they would examine the work done in the manual-training course ; 
they would report generally upon the organisation of the schooj 
and upon its methods of teaching ; and they might also (if such an 
arrangement were thought advisable by the Board or by the 
school itself) take into account the reports made by the teachers 
upon the work of individual candidates. In addition to this, 
the candidates would be required at the time of the general written 
examination to take in aU compulsory subjects the same papers as 
those set to the other schools ; but we think that in non-compulsory 
subjects a written examination, taken at the time of the visit of the 
visiting examiners and combined with an oral test, should telieve 
the candidates from that part of the later examination. There 
should also be an oral test in spoken English, success in it 
being recorded separately from the results of the compulsory written 
examination in English. Candidates who had thus undergone 
an oral examination by visiting examiners should, if successful in 
the high school examination as a whole, receive a distinctive 
certificate, upon which should be recorded the subjects in which 
they had submitted to an oral as well as to a written test, and the 
fact that they had taken the examination from a privileged school. 

48 . It will be observed that the conditions under which such an 
examination would be held must in some respects be more strin- 
gent than those of the ordinary form of high school examination. 
On the other hand, the candidates would have the advantage 
of taking their non-compulsory subjects slightly in advance of 
the ordinary examination. But, in spite of this advantage, the 
examination taken under such conditions would be more exacting 
than the ordinary examination. Success in it would therefore 
deserve a distinctive certificate which would also signify £hat the 
candidate had been'^aught in a school commended for the special 
excellence of its work and organisation. We believe that the intro- 


^ Para. 70 (4) (/) below. 
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dodte o£ this alte^tive method conducting the.'hl|^ s^o^- 
mEUtnination would be a valuable collective to the tendei^y o£ 
all very large systems of written examination to become mechani' 
cal in their methods and to repress individuality in methods of 
teaching. The bestowal of the privily of this distinctive form of 
examination would be a suitable acknowledgment of the special 
exodlence of a school. The hope of obtaining the privilege would 
be an incentive to many others. -The withdrawal of it should be 
the penalty attached to a decline from the high standard of excel- 
lence previously reached. 

49. So great would be the advantage of thus conducting the 
high school examination that it might be expected that we . 
should propose its general introduction in the case of all high 
English schools. Our reasons for not doing so are that (1) the 
majority of schools are not prepared for a test so exacting ; (2) 
the methods of conducting an oral examination by visiting exam- 
iners need to be matured gradually by experience and will more 
advantageously be applied by slow degrees ; and (3) administrative 
difficulties make its immediate adoption impossible on a large scale. 
8ome of these difficulties are especially serious in Bengal. To 
these administrative difficulties further reference is required. 

60. There are more than 700 high schools now reccgnised in 
Bengal. In order to conduct an examination, partly oral, partly 
written, upon the plan which we have suggested for adoption in all 
intermediate collies and in a very limited number of high English 
schools, it would be necessary for the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education to send to each of these 700 schools a 
group of not less than three visiting examiners fpr a period of 
at least two days, and (where the number of candidates was 
laige) for three days. In the great majority of schools it would 
not be possible to throw upon the present staff of teachers the 
responsibility of conducting the examination, under the supervision 
of one visiting examiner. The work must be done by persons 
holding an independent position. And it would be impracticable 
to propose that in each school one vishang ex|miner should conduct 
oral and written examinations in all the subjects prescribed, 
because ^lia special studies and experience v^mld not qualify him 
for work so extensive in range and requiris^ so many branches 
of special knowledge for its proper and discr^ninsding completion. 

VOIk IV 9 
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Moreover, one o| the advantages of the plan £i^ in the «dvic® 
and help which an experienced teacher, acting as visiting ewonin- 
er, would be able to give in the schools thus visited to the 
teachers of the subjects of which he had special knowledgCv^t 
would not be possible for one man to give this practical help and 
guidance in a range of subjects so various as languages, rhathe- 
matics, science, history and geography. Another^tsondition of the 
problem is that, if a system*of a combined oral and written 
examination were at ouce universally applied, these groups of 
visiting examiners would have to visit all the 700 schools every 
year (because there would every year be a new crop of candidates, 
each requiring individual examination) within the three months 
preceding the date of the general written examination common to 
all the candidates. A school would be put at a serious disadvan- 
tage if its pupils had to take the oral (and part of the written) 
examination some months before the date at which the same test 
would be applied to other schools. Hence it would be necessary 
for the central authority to send out, during a period not exceeding 
three months or at most 78 working days, visiting exaimners 
(generally in groups of not less than three) to conduct examina- 
tions at more than 700 schools, each school requiring on an average 
a visit extending over at least two days. The wide distances which 
separate the schools and the slowness of communication throughout 
the greater part of Bengal would double the time needed for many ^ 
of these visitations. Careful calculation 'shows thatjiaere^^lr 100 
visiting examiners would be required for the work. , As the'conduct 
of oral examinations, combined with inyest^atiou of pupils’ note- 
books and the giving of advice to teacliers in m|fc9iod8 of teaching, 
is a work requiring special experience aiLl otl^’'^Ualifications, and 
has not hitherto been practised in Ben^l, we ahe persuruled that 
it would not be possible to command in the first instance the 
services of so large a body of visitingy exanihiers for these duties. 
Apart from the expense which an undeW-^ing on so large- a sca^ 
would involve, the need for aocumulating.experience by slow degrees 
for the development of thisk.Mw method of examination points in 
our judgment to the advis^ility of a more gradual transition 
from the present methods of conducting this examination. 

51. F<» all high English schools, therefme, except for a limited 
number distinguished by special excellence, we pirbpose that the . 
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be continued. Possibly it might be fruM convenient to divi^ 
the Presidency for the purioses of this examination into a few., 
large areas.^ The examiners resident in each area might find it 
more practicable to meet at some cptre in the area than to travel 
to Cklcutto. But under such an arrangement it would be necessary 
to have a revising and moderating committee of examiners at head- 
quarters. For the conduct of the examination under the new 
conditions which we propose, the Board would doubtless wish to 
avail itself- of the services of university teachers, from whose ranks 
the exaiuiners have been dra\vn in the past. The experience of 
head masters of secondary schools, and members of their stafi 
would also be of Vdlue to the Board in marking the papers, 
arrangements being m%(itefor their not seeing beforehand the papers 
of questions set in the examination. 

VI. — The requirements of the high school emmlmtion. 

52. We now turn to the consideration of the changes which it 
is desirable to make in the requirements of this examination, which 
will replace the present matriculation and will qualify successful 
candidates for admission not to the University but to courses of 
intermediate training. The statistics justify the assumption that a 
little over three-quarters of those who may pass the high school 
exifeuhation will proceed to intermediate courses. The average 
■age at which candidates now pass the matriculation is about 18i 
years. With improved teaching in the high English schools this 
average will be considerably reduced. Ultimately the great majority 
of the candidates should be ready to pass the examination between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and the most promising should 
pass in their sixteenth year. 

63. Our witnesses are almost unanimous in urging that the 
course leading up to what is now called the matriculation 
examination should comprise a \vider range of compulsory subjects. 
Their view is that it should not allow any candidate to ignOTe 
history or geography ; that its regulations should provide for all 
the pupils having received some introduction to matural science ; 
and thab it should ^ot, as at present, be so specialised as to 
divert the attention of school authorities .and of teachers from 
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many aspects of that liberal training which should be f^ed to 
ell pupils in secondary schools up to 15^ or 16 years of age.^ 

5i. What those who advocate a widening of the scope of the 
present matriculation really desire is a broader outlook affectii^ 
the whole course of school-wc*k, a more generous conception of 
what secondary education should offer, and an awakening of the - 
pupils’ minds in directions which the schools under existing c6ii<M- 
tions generally neglect. But it is clear that these improvements 
would not necessarily (or, in present circumstances, probably) 
be secured by the simple expedient of making a few additions to 
the list of obligatory subjects in the examination and certainly not 
by prescribing two or three more examination papers for which 
the memorising of a text-book might be sUflScIent preparation. 
Evidently it is not merely an extension of the compulsory subjects 
in the examination but a change in the outlook and methods of 
the school that is needed if the intelligence of the pupils is to be 
more skilfully developed, if their powers of observation are to be 
quickened and trained and if they are to receive a wise introduc- 
tion to natural science. ^Vhat is involved in the demand for a 
wider range of knowledge at the age of sixteen is nothing lefes than 
a substantial improvement in the staffing and equipment of the 
secondary schools. 

55. A large number of our witnesses think that the age at which 
a candidate is allowed to enter for what is now called the matricu- 
lation examination should be less rigidly fixed than is the case under 
the present rules.® It is urged that a test such as this should have 
regard to the stage of mental development reached by an intending 
candidate, not merely to his age as measured by the calendar. When, 
in the judgment of those who have taught them, candidates are 
ripe for the examination and when by promotion from class to class 
they have reached that point in the school from which the examina- 
tion is appropriately taken, admission to the test should (it is urged) 
not be refused to them. The evidence shows that, even under pre- 
sent conditions, when the average age of passing the examination is 
nearly eighteen years and a half, the age limit of sixteen is in 
ipany cases a serious obstacle to a pupil’s progress. A considerable 
number of promising boys are kept back and waste many* valuable 

^ Chapter IX, paras. 37-41 ; Chapter X, .furaa. 24-25. 

• Chapter IX, paras. 88-99. 
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nsontha in going oter for a second or even for a l^iird time worit : 
which they have already done. The new regulations which we 
shall propose for the esauunation are designed to provide a test of 
the individual capacity and attainments of pupils who have ^ 
completed the course at a high English school. There is eveacy 
reason to hope that, when the teaching in those schools has been 
improved, an average pupil will be able to finish the course at about 
sixteen and a half or seventeen years of age. Some pupils of 
exceptional promise will be ready for the examination by fifteen 
and a half. We recommend that, with the approval of the head 
master of the school, a candidate whose age is not less than 
fifteen on the first day of the month in which the examination is 
held should be allowed to present himself for it. 

There are grounds for fearing that, if under present conditions 
the age limit were wholly abrogated, some teachers would be ex- 
posed to pressure from parents wishing their boys to be crammed 
up in examination subjects to the prejudice of their general edu- 
cation. W'j rely upon regular inspection and upon the improved 
conditions of work in the schools as safeguards against any 
prevalence of this evil imder the less rigid regulations which we 
propose. 

56. Each school should be expected to present for the high 
school examination the whole number of the pupils in the class 
in which that examination may be taken, and the Board should 
call for an explanation from the head master of the school if any 
appreciable number of the pupils in that class are not presented. 
This will prevent an unfair amount of attention being given to 
some of the pupils to the disadvantage of the rest. It will also 
deter the schools from promoting boys prematurely to the highest 
class. . The purpose of the examination is twofold (1) to test the 
attainments of individual pupils, (2) to ascertain the standard 
leached by the class as a whole at this stage. The second of 
these purposes is defeated when only a selected number of pupils, 
chosen out of the class, are presented for the examination. 

67. We recommend that geography (including physical geo- 
gi;aphy) should be added to the list of eompul^ry subjects to 
be taken in the examination. This brancf of study is indisp<M»r 
sable to a good general education. But, ^'in this subject as in 
«U oibfflrs, what is really needed is that ii should be intdligenf^y . 
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tat^ih. For this we are aTrare that an order making it conipulBory 
in the examination will in itself be no guarantee. The true refomi 
the only reform which will improve the schools, is to improve 
the teachers. No adequate remedy for the defects in secondary 
education will be found unless all the schools come under the 
supervison of a representative central authority able to help 
them with funds and guidance, and to enforce proper standards 
of payment to teachers and of educational efficiency. 

68. The teaching of science is almost entirely neglected in the 
secondary schools of Bengal. There are some lessons about nature 
in the lower classes, and mechanics is taken as a matriculation sub- 
ject in a few schools but is' often not effectually taught. With 
these exceptions, however, science is omitted from the course of 
study. 

69. We think it necessary that the teaching of science should 
be introduced into every secondary school in Bengal and that some 
study of science should be part of the education of every pupil. At 
present the course of training is, in too preponderating a degree, 
bookish. The wider outlook which can be imparted by the skilful 
teaching of science, especially in questions of public health, is much 
to be desired. Practical work and the training of the hand are 
at present neglected and can be combined with the teaching of 
science. Under present conditions a good deal of scientific ability 
is left undeveloped and is perhaps permanently lost to the 
community. The increasing importance of technology, and the 
enlargement of university studies with a view to training recruits 
for scientific callings (as well as the provision of some technical 
training among the courses which we recommend for the intermediate 
colleges) make it necessary that the course of study in the high 
English schools should give the pupils some of the groundwork of 
scientific knowledge and at an early stage turn the thoughts of 
those of them who have scientific aptitude towards these branches 
of study. Furthermore, as scientific questions will certainly play an 
increasingly important part in public administration and in the 
agriculture and indxistry of Bengal, it is expedient that tjjiose who 
in future will be charged with responsible duties in Government 
service, in the management of estates and in industrial affairs 
should acquire at school some knowledge of elemental^ science 
nd of its methods and terminology. 
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60. An illuminatii^ introdaotion to science is tiie 'chief desi^- . 
eratom, though not eas^ to secure. We hope that one of tlie. 
services which the depaitraents of education in the tJniverEsties 
of Calcutta and Dacca will render to the community may be the 
training, in concert with the scientific departments, of a large number 
of teachers who wiU bring this educational influence into the second- 
ary schools.* The stimulating power and intellectual value of 
scientific teaching in the schools will depend upon its being found 
possible to secure in sufficient numbers teachers who have a wide 
knowledge of science and the trained gift of imparting interest in 
it. Given the right type of teacher, the influence of the study 
of science in schools is great upon the mind of the pupils and may 
develope and fortify important elements in character. To achieve 
these results, a gifted and resourceful teacher requires, in the 
earlier stages of instruction, only simple materials and inexpensive 
equipment. The teaching of geography, including physical geogra- 
phy, is an indispensable part of the introduction to science which 
we think that all the pupils in secondary schools-should receive. It 
entails in i^s earlier stages no very costly illustrations and apparatus, 
and indee<l, is most valuable when the pupils themselves under guid- 
ance make some of the models and maps which illustrate the lessons 
they receive. Again, in the study of living things, which should 
form a substaiitial part of the course of science in schools, the teacher 
can find in the plants and animals of the district most of the material 
which he and his pupils need for observation and description. 
It is true that laboratory accommodation and somewhat costly 
equipment are necessary to the more systematic instruction in the 
elements of physics and chemistry which, for some at any rate of 
its pupils, a well-organised secondary school should provide. But, 
as is shown by the experience of several colleges in Bengal and 
elsewhere, the expense of such equipment may be reduced by 
careful purchase and to some extent by the use of simple appH- 
ances made on the spot. Furthermore, the educational value . 
demonstration lessons (which a teacher can train his pupils to 
h^ him in preparing) shouM not be underrated. 

61^ Bat in the earlier stages of educatK^in every wherv the kind 
of scientific teaching which it is of f undanii^pi^ ij^q»ortanoe, thou^ 
most difficult, to secure is that which by ^vid description opents 

^ Cfai^pter yrjTT «id C^pfer XldCTn, fWM ISO-lSi. 
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th# ^ds of children to the significance of life and its ietaviidn- 
ment ; which shews them by guidance and suggestion how to tBse 
their eyes ; which trains them to observe accurately, to mark 
what is significant, to describe in words what they actual^ see, 
and to draw correctly such inferences as are within their power 
which so plans its courses and chooses its topics as to give some 
insight into the unity of nature; which, by simple illustrations 
from the history of discovery, makes clear to those who are them- 
selves be^nners through how many stages of conjecture and of 
patient verification a theory has to pass before it can reach the 
simplicity of an accepted general law ; which teaches the laws of 
health ; and which aims at kindling a love of nature and of 
science, at forming a habit of observation and reflexion, ^d at 
initiating the mind into the processes of scientific investigation, 
rather than at fixing upon it ready-made the clear-cut conclusions 
of older minds or at loading the memory with knowledge which 
the learner himself has not actively made his own. 

62. But this kind of teaching does not lend itself well to the 
test of a written examination. Its value lies in the interest which 
it kindles, in the turn which it gives to thought. Its operations 
are necessarily slow. It cannot quickly produce its best and most 
permanent effects. It is the antithesis of cramming. Its earlier 
stages are exceedingly important, yet in those stages its results 
cannot well be concentrated in a form which lends itself to test by 
a written examination. 

63. How far therefore under existing conditions in Bengal, and 
under those likely to prevail within the next ten years, it is desirable 
to test the elementary science teaching by means of a compulsory 
written examination i§ a matter in r^ard to which it is natural that 
there should be some difference of opinion. There are stroi^ reasons 
in favour of making an examination compulsory. In Question 9, 
sub-section (ii) (c) we asked for the opinion of witnesses in regard 
to the possibility of reducing the rigidity of the examination 
system bp exempting particular subjects or sections of subjects 
from test by a formal examination ; and in Chapter XVII^ we 
have discussed the evidence on this question. The# genmral \ 
tendency of that evidence is to show that both at the Univeraily 

^ and in the schools a subject in which no , examination is heid,' 
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jaltlioTigli oompulsi»y as part of cortioulum, wiH be pe^d^ted. 
Dr. Brajendranatb Seal •writes : — 

“ This dktmotioh between sabjects for teaching and subjects for ezaiai* 
nation was what tbe fcameis of tiie new tegolations had in mind in omitting 
EimUsh histoiy from tJie matriculation curriculum and makmg geograph;^ 
and. Indian history optional. The laboiatoiy courses in physics, chemistry 
and otiier science subjeicts in the intermediate curriculum were treated simi' 
laily. The latter arrangement has worked fairly -well, the former has broken 
down.”^ ^ 

In regard to English history in the schools, Dr. Seal regards the 
'Result as disastrous. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, says : — “ Without some kind of examination 
th^ would be no incentive to work ; as matters are in Bengal, 
subjects not examined in are neglected by both teachers and students, 
nor is there likely to be any early change in this respect.”* Mr. J. W. 
Gunn, Asfflstant Director of Public Instruction, says that the sug- 
gestion if carried into effect “ would merely extend the evils already 
prevalent ,in the schools, namely, the general neglect of all non- 
examination subjects.”* The evidence of several Indian witnesses, 
especially that of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen and Mr. Raj Mohan Sen, 
is equally (.“mphatic. “ Our students, as they now are,” writes the 
latter, “ will not seriously study any subject in which they are not 
to be examined.” Some of our -witnesses think that at the upui- 
versity stage it might in some cases be advantageous to prescribe 
a subject as part of the obligatory course of study without enforcing 
•examination in it. But no opinion has been expressed in favour 
of adopting this arrangement at the school stage. 

64. Certain passages in the recently issued reprartof the Com- 
mittee on the position of Natural Science in the educational system 
of Great Britain,’ of which Sir J. J. Thomson was Chairman, bear 
directly upon this question. The Committee write : — 

” We comder that it is essential that every boy should be required to satisfy 
the examiners both in science and in mathematics, subject to the generous 


^ Question 9. In the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 histcny was taken in the matrices 
tion examination by 8,546, 8,744 and 7,122 candidates xespectiTely t geogra^y by |,B82i 
.2,6^ mod 2,644. It would be'^inooxreot to Infer that the number of pupils who haTe 
l^ntit geography at aiQr stage in their school-course Is hWted to those who present this 
euljfj^t in thematdoulation examination. But the teadldiieig of geography in^hools has 
lKMl;Mard4dby tbeflomewhatex^ requirements as ti» equipment wl^h are impose^ 
m r^ao^tion in this subject 

r* ii^uestion 9, ^ 
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of the principle of compensation hereinafter mentioned. In msa^ 
bojs^ kihoob the teaching bl mathematics throughout the school is much more 
developed than that of science and there will, it science is not required, bb a 
tendency to concentrate on inathematics and to neglect the teaching of science. 
If teachers and boys know that, while it is necessary to pass in EngUsh subjects 
and in a forei^ language, the omission of either mathematics or science does 
not involve failure in the examination, it is quite safe to predict that one or. 
other of these subjects will receive less attention ; and the subject which is the 
more costly to equip, and in some .ways the more difficult to teach, is likely 
to be the one which will suffer. 

To make any subject compulsory in an examination in order to guard 
against its neglect is not; the ideal method of obtaining the best education, 
but in the present condition of affairs it seems to be the most efficacious means 
we^can find. 

* * 

It is proposed in some quarters that ‘ in inspected schools boys should be 
certified by the science master as having taken a proper course and reached a 
satisfactory standard in science.’ But we have had no satisfactory reason 
presented to us for the treatment of science in a different way from all other 
school subjects in respect to examinations, and even if such ground were shown 
we should still find it impossible to recommend the adoption of this plan. The 
inequalities of experience among teachers would render it almost impossible to 
attain any common standard of judgment. 

It has also been suggested that inspection alone might suffice. There is, ^ 
however, an essential difference between the tests provided by inspections 
and examination. Inspection tests the character of the curriculum, 
adequacy of equipment, the competence of the staff, and the general efficiej^ 
of the work of the form ; it shows what opportunities the school gives to its 
pupils, but it is not primarily intended to be a test of attainment of 
individuals. 

♦ * / ♦ ]|e tl, He 

The examination (i.e., the first secondary school examination) should be 
regarded as a test of satisfactory work during the pupils’ school course and 
should be of such a character that it can be taken without any special pre- 
paration which would interfere with that course. The wotk of each candidate 
in the examination should be regarded as a whole, and the principle of com- 
pensation should be recognised both between the different groups and the 
different subjects of the same group. By this we mean that comparative 
weakness in one part of the examination should not necessarily involve 
failure if the candidate has done really good work in other parts. 

We recommend that in the first examination there should be as close 
co-operation as possible between teachers and examiners. Not only sh^d 
the exaumation be adapted to the curriculum of the particular school, but 
peat weight diould be attached to the teacher’s estimate of the merits ctf 
the pupils and to their school record. An exanrination conducted on these 
lines would not have the effect often ascribed to external examinations of cram^ 
mg the curriculum but would permit of all reasonable freedom of teaching* 
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cqnM it be fairly eaid to discourage eithez wide varii^on in types t>{ only 
fiotila or liberty for educational requirements. 

, V ' n, 4t ♦ ♦ e ♦ ♦ 

Some of the defects of school cotirses are ascribed to the influence o\ external 
examinations in limiting the freedom of the teacher to choose his materbl 
and to treat it in the way suitable to local conditions or the special needs oi 
his form. In all examinations, especially if they are competitive, there is a 
tendency to set questions of such a chatacter that there would be no serioua 
difference between the marking of different examiners. In an examii^ation 
in elementary science the questions on genera! principles are admittedly 
more difficult to mark than those which are of the nature of little sums, such, 
for example, as to calculate the change in temperature wiien a piece of hot 
metal is dropped into a vessel of water. The result of this is that the quostions 
tend to concentrate on a limited range of subjects, which are not of the highest 
educational value, and iu which the majority of students find but little to 
interest them. 

But examinations cannot be blamed for all the faults which have been 
pointed out to us ; it seems certain that a great part of the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the teachers, from lack of training and of knowledge of the 
methods of other teachers, tend to go on teaching as they were taught them- 
selves, and thus the work becomes stereotyped. 

♦ ♦ 

The very kst thing which we should wish is to lay dowp a hard-and-fast 
rule which would stereotype science teaching throughout the country- 
We think it essential that the teacher should be allowed as much freedom 
as possible in his choice of method and that he will probably get the best 
results with the one which he himself prefers. He should however realise 
that the power of settling for himself the particular course he adopts 
carries with it greater responsibility for seeing that it is the best which can 
be devised under the circumstances of the school.”^ 

65. It will be seen that the Committee regard freedom for the 
teacher as an essential part of their scheme. In an introductory 
passage they indicate their general aim. 

“ It ought not, ” they say, “ to be beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
of education that will be durable, yet elastic ; a scheme that, while securing 
that every child should be equipped with a knowledge of science, will hot 
cramp the teacher by a syllabus or even by a rigid tradition.’’^ 

It is plain however that to carry out in the 700 high English schools 
of Bengal examinations on the lines recoihmended by the British 
Science Committee would be impracticable within any reasonable 
time ; an examination in which an external examiner co-operated 
with the teachers and took account of school records would require^ 
a atefi of examiners - of a magnitude, iMhd would involve an 
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^ The foregoing passages are taken from paras. 3446 and 46 of the report. 

. . Fata. 3 of report. 
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^expeiwiitiire in fees, in travelling allowances and in ^ 
exceed what is possible. 

66. High school education in Bengal is too bookish and titeT$ify ; 
and science, taught in an intelligent way, is necessary to counto- 
act this tendency. But between the threatening Scylla of n^eet 
and the no less threatening C!harybdis of misuse of the teachmg 
of science it is not easy to choose. One of our number (Dr. 
<}regory) thinks that the whole effort to introduce science teaching 
mto the high schools will be wasted unless examination pressure 
is applied and t^t under the new conditions such pressure will be 
more reasonably applied in the future than in the past. Thejoiafority 
of us are more disposed to leave the teachers and pupils freedom, 
though fully aware that freedom will mean neglect in many cases, 
in the belief that the teaching wUl on the whole be more fertile 
in its ultimate results than if it is cramped by a set syllabus.-' 
’Wo feel that, in its application to science, especially in the case 
of beginners and immature students, the defects of the exam- 
ination system, admitted in England, would be accentuated in 
India ; that precisely in dealing with this ne^w subj^t, designed . 
rather to stimulate and open the doors of the pupU’s mind than, 
to give at this stage instruction that will be of positive and 
practical use, it is desirable to give the teacher freedom to teach 
those portions of his subject in which he is most interested and 
in the way which interests him most ; and that he will be 
cramped by the examination syllabus ; but we feel still*more that 
the examination paper, to a greater extent even than the syllabus, 
is likely to cramp the teaching and confine it to those points on 
which short cut-and-dried answers are possible ; answ^ers that can 
be memorised without involving understanding, and calculations 
that can be carried out by rule of thumb ; in short, that the teaching, 
while it will nominally deal with ‘ science, ’ will in effect be unscien- 
tific, and more calculated to sterilise than to stimulate any real 
interest in the subject, so that money spent on equipment and 
teaching will be wasted or worse than wasted. 

67. We are obliged therefore to recognise the fact that, under 
► the conditions which prevail in the high schools in Be£g^ it ts 

not possible to deal with this matter in a wholly satisfactory way. 
We are unanimous in recommending that after a reasonable notice 
no pupil should be allowed to enter for the high school ea^mlna- ^ 
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I^ix uolesB the head rnastet or head mistrew of the s&h^ 
^ottmes that the- candidate has received a course of instractidii 
ip. science eartending over a p^iod of at least two years;- ' This 
would ensure the inclusion of science as a necessary part of the' 
coarse of study leading up to the high school exainiaatioh» 
apd we surest that the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Bducati(m should issue for the guidance of teachers an illustra- 
tive outline of the oourse or courses which it would approve for the 
pmrpose. In those selected senools which may be allowed to have 
the high school examination conducted by visiting examiners, in 
the manner which we have recommended for the intermediate 
examination, the candidate’s work in science^ should be examined 
partly in situ by means of an oral test, partly by a written exam- 
ination, the latter being adjusted to the course of instruction 
given in the school laboratories and approved by the visiting 
examiners. But in the remaining schools we think that th^e should 
be no compulsory examination in science imtil the staff of teachers 
of this subject has been materially strengthened and until the 
necessary eq[uipment for the practical teaching of science has been 
provided. 


The plan of introducing a compulsory written examination in- 
science might on paper seem to enforce the study of the subject 
more rigorously and in a manner to which pupils, teachers and. 
school committees would be disposed to give more respectful 
attention. But we should prefer to rely upon the interest of 
science securing for it in due time the attention and prominence 
which it deserves, rather than to hand over to the even graver- 
danger of cram a branch of study which cram would completely 
spoil. If under present conditions every high school in Bengal hacE 
to present its pupils for examination in science, the weak and inefd- 
cieot schools would inevitably set the 'Standard of examination* 
The work in the good schools would be hampered by this defect. 


• History is another subject which presents special difficulties- 
from the point of view of compulsory examination in schools. We* 
umuoimous in thinking that it should form part of the trainiiig 
given' tojP pupils in high English schools, apd find that a veay oon- 
sid^ablenuipber of our witnesses take tliM view. Unfortunately 
h9^ver the subject is in a great number of cases ill-taught, an^ 
^ result ^of this inferior teaching is to <}o^on interest in }us|koa|^ 
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of quickening it. The remedy for this staW 'of things 
be slow. It can only be found in the work of a hrge noid^r 
of teachers keenly interested in historical studies and teuned" to 
impart that interest to their pupils. We believe that the xecrgani- 
sation of the University of Calcutta and the establishment of the 
University of Dacca will lead to a great development of histoi^l 
studies in Bengal, -and tha^the new departments of education 
which we propose fOr both uniWsities will in due time send out into 
the schools a large body of teachers able to stimulate a love of 
history and to impart the habit of mind which is conducive to 
historical studies. The work of these teachers will gradually diffuse 
a new ideal of historical teaching through the schools, especialUy 
ii^y^their influence is organised through an historical association 
similar to that which has produced a great improvement in the 
teaching of history in English schools. The requirement of history 
as a necessary part of the course given to every pupil in the high 
English schools and insistence by the Board of Secondary and In- 
termediate Education upon this subject having an important place 
in the curriculum throughout the school course will increase the 
•demand for teachers of history and give those of them who have a. 
keen interest in their subject an opportunity of improving the present 
methods of teachihg it. A debateable question is whether this 
process of reform would be accelerated or retarded by making history 
a compulsory subject in the high school examihation. A large 
number of our witnesses (52 in their answers to Question 8 and 36 
in their answers to Question 13) recommend that it should be made 
•compulsory. One of om: number (Dr. Gregory) agrees with this ’ 
view on grounds similar to those which lead him to a like judgment 
vith regard to the teaching of science. The majority of us tbinlr 
tiiat in present circumstances it would be wiser to remain content 
with a change which would make history a necessary and prominent 
part of the course of study in ail high English schools ; that the in- 
clusion of the subject among the compulsory subjects of examina- 
tion would under existing conditions only extend more widely the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of teaching the subject which 
now prevail ; that any real improvement of the present state of 
things must spring from the work of individual teaclvsps; and 
that for this reason the teachers, should be left as free as possible 
from the restrictions of an examination syllabus. Most of the 
•teachers would no doubt make but little use of this freedom. But 
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best of tbffln would lespt^d to tbe oi^rtmufy ; and tbdir jk> 
IneDoe^ upon which the h6pe o| improvement depends, woidd 
grMuallj spread. «. 


. €9. We think it indlspersable that the standard required in 
mathematics in the high school ssamination should be raised 
stontially above the level now permitted in the matriculahbn 
iommination. 


■ 70. It will be convenient if we now summarise our proposals with 
regard to the examination which will take the place of the present 
matriculation. We recommend that it should be called the high 
school examination ; that to pass this examination should be an 
indispensable condition to admission to an intermediate college ; 
that it is highly desirable that each school should normally present 
for this examination all the pupils in its highest class and that the 
Board should call for an explanation from the head master if any 
appreciable number of the pupils in that class are not presented ; 
that the standard of the examination should correspond to the 
stage which would normally be reached by a pupil in an efficient 
school at about sixteen years of age ; that a candidate who, in the 
ordinary course of promotion has reached the stage at which the 
examination is taken should be allowed to enter for it, if the head 
master so approves, provided that his age is not less than fifte^ 
on the first day of the month in which the examination is held ; 
and that, except in schools which are allowed to have an exam- 
ination partly conducted by visiting examiners, the high school 
examination should be wholly conducted by means of written 
papers. 

We recommend^ that the plan of the examination should be as 
follows : — 


(1) The head mastej; should be reqiiired to certify that each 
candidate whom he presents for the examination has 
. received 'during his training at school a course qf 
* instruction of a kind and at a stage approved by file 

Board, in each of the following stfbjects and in any 
subject not mentioned in/fcis Kat in which the can- 
didate submits himself fo^ exmn^tion : — 

^ Dr* Gregory thinka that all oandidates sbould be requjUred to offer eix subjeotB and 
tlM Ibe iatroduelion to natural ecience ^uld be witbdiatm torn (i) and added as a 
inibjeet under (3). * 
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« (a) Introduction to natural science, including the iasach^ 

of elementary hygifflie : * . ' 

(6) History of India; History of the British Empire: , 

(c) Drawing and. manual training. , . 

(2) Every candidate should be requited to present hiJUself,-^ 

for examination in at least five subjects. 

(3) The following four subjects should be compulsory feu alt 

candidates : — 


(o) Vernacular : 

(6) English : 

(c) Elementary mathematics : 

(d) Geography, including physical geography. 


(4) The candidate should also be required to offer himself for 
examination in one of the following subjects, and should 
be allowed in addition to this to offer a sixth subject 
also drawfi from the following list : — 

(e) A classical language (Bengali-speaking Musalmans being 
allowed to offer Urdu in lieu of one of the languages 
ordinarily enumerated as classical) : 

(/) An approved ^ientific subject (a number of alternative 
courses being allowed for his choice, one of these' beirig 
of the nature of a general introduction to scieuoe) : 

(ff) Additional mathematics : ' 

(h) History of India ; History of the British Eimpir<e. 

We recommend further that the rules of the examination should 
require every candidate to reach a certaim minimum standard in 
each compulsory subject ; that a certificate should be aw^aded 
to' aU candidates successful in the examination ; that each certi- 
ficate should bear upon it the list of the subjects in which he has 
passed ; that the names of sujwl^sful cai^dates should be pub- - 
lished in two divisions (can(fildates who have gained two-thirds 
or three-fifths of the aggregate of marks in the examination be^g 
included in the firSt division) ; that distinction be awarded, and 
recorded on the certificate, in any subject in which the candidate's, 
work reaches an exceptionally high level of excdlence (asE&ob^V 
by his having gained, say, 75 per -cent, of full marts in. ’ 
subjects) ; that (sulqect to special excellence in one branch of 
being allowed to compensate w’ithin defined* limits for some desMe' 
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ti luluxe ia another) a candidate should be reqiiiibd to pass in ail 
‘^e obligatory subjects at one examinati^m^ ; that a cardidite 
who fails should be allowed to present himself at any fatirre .fx> 
amination; and that a candidate who has already passed l^e" 
aca^unation should be permitted to present himself at a subBO' 
qnent examination in one or more alternative additional subjeots. 

VII. — Recognition and inspection of schools. 

* 71. The plan which we have proposed in this chapter will entail 
a more exacting standard of efficiency in'regard to the staffing and 
equipment of all recognised high English schools in Bengal. At 
th*" present time however about half of those schools subsist on 
the fees paid by their pupils and receive no aid from public funds. 
They are under private management and are liable to inspection 
by the University but not by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion acting on its own authority. We propose that the functions 
now exercised by the University in regard to the recognition and 
inspection of schools should be transferred to the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education upon which the univer- 
sities will have efEective representation. This proposal raises two 
questions^pf principle which we will now discuss. 

' 72. When under earlier conditions this ^responsibility for the 
recognition of schools was thrown upon the University by Govem- 
mmit, public opinion approved the arrangement, because this 
, duty seemed inseparable from the duty of conducting the matric- 
ulation examination over which the University itself exerted sole 
control. But two changes have supervened. First, the matric- 
ulation examination has by insensible degrees been required to 
discharge, in addition to its original function, another not less 
important — namely, the ascertainment of the general results of 
high school training as imparted not only to those who are going 
forward to the University but also to the large number of boys 
who cannot or should not entertain the ambition of pursuing 
an academic course. Secondly, the cost of an efficient high school 
education is steadily rising. The need of the community for the 
best semces which high schools can render grows more urgent 
year by year. The University knows what a good high school 

^ »■ — — I - , 

1.. I, discuflsion of the*priiioip]e of ‘ compensation** ^hich shotild be applied in tlie 
togb iobool examination^jwe Chapter XVH, para, 80 , 
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provide for its pupils, but is in tbe painful 
of ibaowing that hundreds of them cannot afford' to provide 
^Tor has it any funds out of which to make the grants*ih-aid 
which a large proportion of the high schools badly need and 
which in other countries, in view of the increasing costliness of 
efiB-cient education, they receive in ever larger measure from public 
funds. 

73. Thus at present the University is trammelled by an invidious 
responsibility. On it rests the duty of deciding whether or not it 
should bestow the privilege of recognition on each new high school 
which springs up in response to the educational aspirations of Bengal. 
By granting recognition, the University attests to the public the 
competency of the school to give the kind of education which the 
community needs. By refusing recognition, it may appear to 
thwart the legitimate desires of a populous district. The middle 
course of granting provisional recogmtion does not carry with it 
any guarantee that the school will improve. Thus the Univeraty 
finds itself, with increasing frequency, in the dilemma of having 
either t o bloc k educational hopes or to give the hall-mark of 
its recogmtion to an institution which it cannot uureservedty 
approve. 


74. The position becomes more embarrassing as time goes 
We have seen^ that twelve years ago, when its present re^^ations 
were new, the University was able to effect great improvements" in 
many schools which in the whole course of their existence had 
never been inspected before. But circumstances have changed. The 
cost of maintaining a high school according to modern standards 
of efficiency has risen. Hopes of increased Government grants 
have not been realised. The demand for high schools has become 
more intense. Thus the responsibility resting upon the University 
in regard to the recognition of high schools is heavier than evOT. 
Its power to secure effective improvement in secondary education 
has relatively declined. Such a false position becomes increasir^ly 
irksome as the need for reforms in the high schools grows more 
urgent. Yet we cannot entertain any hope that, if the present, 
conditions continue, this false position will be relieved. ^Llready, 
as our evidence shows, the existing arrangements lead to mis- 
understandings and even to friction. None of its varied duties can 


^ Chapter X, para. 10. 
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caop^ Spiidicate gi;eater aasdety tliaa dischai^ Kis' 
l«^P;Oiisibilities towards the secondary education of Ben^. 
Tolume of these responsibilities is great. Questions oieHaneetedM 
with the conduct of the matriculafion and with the recoghiii^ osf 
schools occupy more than ha)f of the time which it devotes td; 
the bu^ess of the University.^ 


75. But a connexion between the University and the schools _ 
from which it draws its students should be carefully preserved. 
It is in the University that many of the most promising of the boys 
whom the schools are training will complete their studies. Their 
future proficiency in those studies depends in a considerabfe degree 
upon the training which the school must begin. The University 
therefore should have a voice in deciding what schools should 
teach, just as representatives of the schools should have a voice 
in deciding what the University should require. The University 
should have some influence in determining the scope of the examina- 
tions by which school boys are tested, just as representatives of the 
schools should have a share in confirming the general principles 
by which the university examinations are framed. Prom this poin t 
of view, it is necessary to qualify in some degree the words in which 
the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 expressed their]!conolu 
sion that “ the conduct of a school final or other school examination 
shouM be regarded as outside the functions of a university.”® In 
the conduct of sftch examinations, the University should, in our 
judgment, have direct influence. But to the sole management of 
such examinations it has no claim. Other interests are concerned 
besides the University’s interests ; other forms of experience, 
besides the experience of the University, should be blended in the 
authority which controls them. Nor, on the other hand, is 
it sufficient to say “ all that (maided private schools want is 
recognition by the University, so that they may send up their 
students as candidates for the qniversity entrance examination ; 
and, for that purpose, all that the University is called upon to 
pertain is that they are well-conducted institutions, are efficient 
m t^Jm*g up to the entrance examination standard and are not 
injurious to the interests of discipline.”* Even if we were to 


^ Chapter XXVII, para. 67. 

* Indian Universities "'Commission, 1902, Keport, page 69. 

• 2hid,, note of dissent, page 80. 
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ftiaanTnA that the University is able effectively to asositaia all tjb^. 
/ihould be known on these points, and even if we were to grant 
that it is in a position not only to ascertain that, the schools; 
are well-conducfed and efficient at the time when they appfy 
for recognition, but to ensure their continuing in that state» 
we should feel that these words touch only some aspects of» 
many-sided problem. A high school is by its nature necessarily 
more than a nursery to the University. It is part of the educational 
system of the country. It has an obligation to the whole com- 
munity, not merely to the boys whom it trains or to the parents 
whose fees are paid to it. Private or public, it cannot evade 
this evident obligation. The decision as to what it should teach 
is not legitimately governed by its own predilections alone, nor 
alone by the predilections of the parents, nor by the demands of 
the University alone. All these indeed are in different degrees 
pertinent to the issue. But transcending them all, though not 
necessarily in conflict with them, is the interest of the community 
as a whole. The interest of the community is inseparably in- 
volved in the work of every school, and especially in that of ’ 
schools which receive a formal recognition implying a guarantee 
of fitness for the work which they propose to do. The com- 
munity, in safeguarding its interests, needs to look wider afield 
than to the entrance examination of the University alone. '* 

76. Education, however important to the individual and there- 
fore rightly adjusted to individual requirements, is also a mattet 
of public concern and therefore calls for incessant re-adjustment 
to public needs. For this reason we have recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education so 
representative in character as to reflect the needs of the community, 
but «iot so unwieldy in size as to be ineffective in the work of 
administration. If such a representative Board is established, the 
experience of the University will find effectiye expression in it® 
policy and administration. To such a Board we recommend tha t 
in future the responsibility of the University for the recognition of - 
schools should be transferred. 

77. The second question of principle which arises is whither 
unaided high schools which are under the management of private 
bodies should be required to come under the supervision of a central 
authority so constituted as to represent the whole community- 
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The unusually’ large numher of privately managed acluk^ in 
"Plrt^Riency makes this a question of considerable practical imppi^ 
S^ncse to the future welfare of the University and of all other paxfB 
of ^her education in Bengal. } 

78. The whole community is concerned in the work of secondary 
schools as upon their excellence its general welfare depends th ff 
considerable degree. AH secondary schools therefore, which deshe 
to be recognised as part of the national system of education, should 
be imder the supervision of a representative public authority, what- 
ever be the sources of their income and whatever the characteristics 
of the management by which they are controlled. It is essential 
that the public authority charged with the duty of their supervi- 
sion should be one in whose expert knowledge, judgment and 
impartiality confidence may be. reposed. This authority will find 
it necessary to exercise its supervision by means of inspection and 
of examination, though part of the work both of inspection and 
of examination may be delegated to some approved authority or 
authorities, provided always that the community takes guarantees 
that the duties so delegated are wisely and efficiently discharged. 
It is essential that inspection should allow freedom for varieties 
of method in teaching, of school organisation and of arranging 
courses of study, subject to the requirement of minima fixed in 
the public interest and liable to constant criticism and review. 
The importance of securing such freedom is due to the fact that 
the science and art of education are progressive, and the needs 
of the community diverse. It is equally essential that the 
examination of individual pupils should be so conducted as not 
to overstrain them or to interfere with their normal development. 
Lastly, in the interests of the community, the State is under 
obligation to assure itself that the teaching and influence of the 
schools are not inimical to public order, and that no school harbours 
elements which menace civil peace. But, though the State may at. 
times find that the protection of the community from the dangers of 
subversive propaganda or of outrage may compel it to have regard 
to the educational work of schools, it is desirable that educational 
inspection, and police supervision should be kept wholly distinct. 

79. In Bengal in 1916-17 ther^vere foiuteon high schools under 
the management of private homes to evej^ high school under 
the management of Glovemment or of muni^paHties. On March 
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Slst, 1917, the nttmber of boy« and girls in dl <h© 
Britidi In^ studying in high schools which were in 



from public funds was 70*8 per cent, of the total, msfttber 
of , pupils in high schools of every type. But in Ben^ the 
oi^sponding percentage on the same day was only 45*6 per Ci^t. 
Thus in British India as a whole, out of every ten boys and ^Is 
receiving a high school education nearly seven were in schools 
which are inspected and aided. In Bengal out of every ten boys 
and girls receiving a high school education more than five were in 
schools which receive no aid from the State. 


80. Historical rei.sons explain the extent of private enterprise ' 
in secondary education in Bengal. As we have shown in an eaxhe^ 
chapter^, the Government emphasised the value of private initiative 
in education and on principle encouraged it. Its policy was to 
bring ‘ in all its degrees under efficient inspection ’ a system in 
which Government agency or aid should be combined with private 
exertion and liberality®. In no part of India was the soil readier 
for the growth of such a policy than in Bengal. The private 
secondary schools of the Presidency have claim to guidance 
and aid because they are the outcome of a public policy long and 
deliberately pursued. 

81. That policy rested upon two distinct foundations. The 
first was the conviction that education, and especially secondary 
education, should not all be cast in one mould, even though that 
mould were fixed by the Government. The second was an assump- . 
tion that secondary education could in most cases be kept efficient 
by means of the fees paid by pupils receiving it. The conviction 
that freedom of educational initiative should be preserved has been ' 
justified by expmence. The assumption that secondary education 
can normally be self-supporting has proved unsound.' 

82. Private initiative in education has in the past renda:^ 
great service to religion, to culture and to trade and is likely to 
prove of great value in the future. But it has never yet sufficed to 
meet all public needs. It can originate a movement of educational 
ideas. It can protect the convictions of a minority. But it cannot 
supply a whole people with a system of schools. And it is peculiarly 
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Icff some of the worst. Borne f)ntei|{||i^ is iUostriom h 

educational i^ptory ; much of it is^l^, inert aunl mechanical ; sotne 
of it is a by-wdrd and a scandal. Ube problem Is how to presejve 
it as a source of new ideas without allowing it to deprive the com- 
^munity of the educational opportumties which the co mmun ity's 
Oollective power can provide more adequately in other ^^7,^ 

fil3. Privately managed high schools in Bengal are steaftened- 
in income, and partly for this* reason are also sti-aitened In their 
ideas of educational excellence. Unfortunately the percentage 
of privately managed high schools receiving subsidy from public 
funds lias declined during the last' five years. In 1911-12 it was* 
40 per iCent. of the total -of high schools ; in 1916-17 it was 
37 per cent. Financial aid of a substantial kind is needed in order 
to enabl#,the high schools to serve the interests of the community. 
As the University is necessarily not in a position to extend financial 
aid to the secondary schools, we propose that the latter should be 
enabled to receive it by coming under the guidance and supervision 
of jjthe Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education which 
would be in a position to make liberal grants and in which th& 
influence and experience of the University would be merged. The 
secondary schools would remain under a supervising authority ; 
the University would be effectively represented upon the Board 
to which its responsibility for the recognition of schools should 
b transferred ; and the Board by reason of its fully representative 
character and its special relation to ^Government would be able 
to give to the struggling secondary schools the financial assis- 
tance which they need and without which they cannot provide a 
liberal education. 


84. We have' found that the chief defect in the high school 
in Bengal lies in the insufficient professional qualifications of tbe 
vast majority of their teachers. This weakness, though noticeable 
in the schools under Government management, is conspicuous in 
the private schools. As a foundation for efficiency, there should be 
less d&parity between the private and the Governmental schools. 
For improvement in the salaries and prospects of the teachers and 
for the allocation of* grants from public fiinds, all the high schoohf 
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should be encouraged to come into rdbtion with the eentsnd/ 
which will represent the State. - ■ / 


Vni. — The recruitment and posUion of teachers in intermednsek 
colleges and high English schools. . 

85. One of the happiest results which we hope would arise 
from the mode of organisation we are proposing would be a growing 
unihcation among the different tjrpes of schools which now exist in 
B^ogal, but a unification which would allow for and encourage 
va|i5ty of type and individual initiative. At present there is too 
sharp an administrative cleavage between Government schools and 
colleges on the one hand, and private schools and colleges on the 
other ; and between these two types there is little or no co-operation 
or interchange of teachers. Under the general direction of a 
central authority or representative Board, it is reasonable to expect 
that this cleavage would diminish, without in the 1 ^ 1 #' nnder- 
mining'^ the freedom of the private schools or of the State schools 
to try experiments and to adapt themselves to the needs of their 
localities. 

86. But any such process of unification must depend upon 
the modes in which teachers are recruited, and the extent to which 
it is made possible for them to transfer their services from a school 
or college of one type to a school or college of another type. A 
reorganisation of the methods of recruiting and paying teachers 
is, indeed, urgently needed in any case, for the sake of efficiency. 
And it is in our view essential that any new system should consider 
the needs of the high schools and of the intermediate colleges 
together, and should make transfers or promotions easy, not only 
from private to Government schools or colleges and vice t^sS, 
but from high school work to intermediate work. 

87. There are at present two distinct methods of recruitment, 
pne for Govemipent schools, th6 pther for private schools ; and 
this distinction is one of the main causes of cleavage between the 
two types of schools. In the privately managed schools teaching- 
posts are filled by the authorities of the school on such conditions 
as to salary and tenme as they find sufficient to attract the kind 
of men they need or think adequate for their purpose. But the 
teachers have no security of tenure, there is no fixed salary scale— 
the salaries, as a rule, being so inadequate thafr most teachers haye 
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to tesoact to privai» coacbi]^ to oat a livelilraocl — aaid 
©ad of thoir srarvice, however long and faithfol it nay hay© he#b 
the teachers cannot, as a rule, look forward to any pmai<m di 
superannuation allowance. In Governinent schools, on the dthffl|j, 
hand, the teachers are appointed, not by the governing body ol t^ , 
school, but by Government. They become members of on© or : ' 
.oth«r of tie educational services. If their salaries are mduly^f, 
]ow (as, in most cases, they undoubtedly are) they have at least 
security of tenure and the prospect of a pension. It is becaus©< 
of this security and of these prospects and the social distinction 
wluoh they reflect that Government service is mainly preferred. 
But it has its drawbacks. Promotion in a large heterogeneous 
service is generally by seniority, and therefore progress is necessarily 
slow. The ablest and most zealous young man knows that he has 
no prospect of rapid promotion, such as he may sometimes obtain 
in the better private schools.**- His zeal and his ambition are 
discouraged by this absence of prospects which, combined with 
the unattractive salaries, undoubtedly debars many able young men 
from entering upon educational work. 

88. In our judgment it is necessary, if there is to be real educa- 
tional progress in Bengal, that the sharp cleavage between the 
two forms of recruitment, and the consequent cleavage between 
the two types of schools which results from it, should be brought 
to an end ; and that at the same time the characteristic defects 
of ©ach form of recruitment should be amended. The system of 
recruitment in Government schools ought to be more elastic » 
the system of" recruitment in private schools ought to offer greater 
security and better prospects ; and both should be so linked that 
the able and ambitious young man who begins his career in 
either type of school should be able to feel that by hard and 
good work he can make a career for himselL Above all it should 
be made possible to arrange an interchange of experience between 
the two types of schools. At present a teacher of long experience 
in even the best of private schools cannof well be transferred to the 
, service of a Government school, because this would mean that he 
must begin at the bottom of the scale of promotion. On the other 
han<^ it is only in exceptional cases that a . private school can 
obtain the services of a^ teacher whp has hi^ experience in a 
Govescnment school or collie, because, in ordeii: to make such a 
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ftetosfer, the teacher would have to leave the service, aod sacr^o® 
his chances of promotion and pension. 

89. We are far from undervaluing the benefits which the syatcm 
of Government service has brought to secondary education in. 
Bengal and we realise the tenacity of the hold which the system 
has upon the public mind. We do not believe that it can b» 

“t, discarded immediately or until there are signs of the growth of a 
much stronger professional feeling among the teachers. But we 
{eel nevertheless that the system is in many respects inappropriate 
to school work, and, in its present form, an obstacle to the proper 
co-ordination of the whole school system. If the only alternative 
to the service system was a system open to such grave abuses as 
we have found in some of the privately managed schools, we 
should scarcely venture to recommend its ultimate abaudonmOnt. 
But we believe it is possible to devise a system which will ret^dn 
the chief merits, while avoiding the defects, of the present service 
system ; which would render possible the enlistment of as many 
European teachers as might be found necessary in a far more 
elastic way than is now possible, and without making the somewhat 
invidious racial distinctions which now arouse much dissatisfaction ; 
and which would at the same time, bring about a real unification of 
the teaching profession as a whole, and open to young teachers in 
all schools the prospect of a career such as might tempt men 
of ability into this vitally important sphere of public service. 
Ultimately, of course, it can only be by large expenditure upon 
salaries that a 8ufiB.cient supply of men of the right type can be 
obtained. But even if large funds were made available, they would 
not bring about the best results while the present system survived. 

90. We recommend that, at the earliest practicable date, and 
(of course) with the fullest safeguards for the actual and prospective 
rights of existing members of the services, the present methods of 
recruiting teachers should be changed, and that, in their place, 
the following methods should be adopted. 

91. (t) In all schools and intermediate collies und^ direct 
management of the Board — and these would include all schools 
and colleges at present maintained and controlled by Government, 
as well as any which may in future be established by Government 
or by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education acting*, 
in its behalf — a minimum commencing salary (and, if 
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' ' .y 

Ib^aUe* a xegulax sate of increment) shoizld be fixed l^m 
to time lor evety post in the school or college, from the )iea^’‘ : 
' mastership or principakhip downwards. In the event of a vwstan^ 
in any of these posts, all qualified persons, , without dislii^x^ 
of race, or of length of service, and whether previously exi|;ag^ 
in teaching in institutions under the Board or not, should bp 
el%ible for appointment. The aim should be to make ti||| 

appointment best suited to the exiting needs of the institution, 
without regard to any other consideration. Evray teacher should 
be appointed on a written contract which should ^ give him (after a 
probationary period, in the case of untried teachers) security of 
tenure for a defined term so long as his conduct remained 
satisfactory. In the event of unfair dismissal, or of breach 
oi contract he should have by the terms of his agreement the ri g ht 
of appeal to a tribunal constituted specially for this purpose. This 
tribunal should be constituted by Government and should have 
authority to award compensation. Acceptance of an appointment 
should not in any way restrict the freedom oi a teacher to sedc 
subsequently another appointment elsewhere in any school or 
college, public or private, under the iurisdictior the Board, 
without sacrificing any of his rights ; nor shouloT^e be liable to 


transfer without his own consentr^. , Existingfii’^embers of the 
educational services would ^ 'rtand tieir c|<j vh other 

vacancy. If a member of one.. ad< ^ucational 
services were chosen for the post, he should be g[iven the 
choice of either retaining his status in the service at service 
rates of pay and pension (which might be less or more than the 
pay and prospects of the jMst to which he was appointed) or of 
withdrawing from the servfce and taking his chance with the pay 
and prospects afforded by the new system. In some cases it 
might be found desirable to appoint to a particular vacancy a 
European-trained teacher recruited in the manner to be described 
later. In that case his pay would be that fixed by his contract^ 
when recruited but even if this were higher (as it might 
o^n be) than the normal rate of pay for the post, this should 
give him no special privil^e or claim to superiority over his 
coUeagnSs. 


oonditiaiu not apply to member* of tba oarps of teaoher* proposed 

l«n«.9»-104bel<w. v 

M ’ - 1 , 
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92. (ii) In the case of private schools recognised but unaadid 
item public funds, it should be made a condition of recognitioBr that 
rates of salary be defined for every teaching post in l^e schopl. 
In the case of aided private schools, the Board should make it a 
condition of the grant that a minimum salary be assigned to each 
post. The minima thus defined might be less in schools aided by 
the Board than in schools controlled by it. But in all cases^ it 
should be a condition of recognition that the teacher’s terms 
of appointment should be embodied in a •written contract, a 
copy of which should be deposited •with the Board'; and that he 
fhbuld have a right of appeal in case of breach of contract to the 
tribunal mentioned above, the governing body agreeing to abide 
by its decision. 

93. {Hi) In place of the pension system, which is now confined 

to teachers appointed under the conditions of Government service 
and restricts their freedom to transfer themselves from posts in 
Government schools and colleges to posts in non-Governmental in- 
stitutions, and in order to extend the advantages of assured retiring 
allowances to teachers in aided or recognised intermediate colleges 
and schools^ "'e propose the establishment of a superannuation 
fund open to thfe whole'profession of teachers in intermediate*cblleges 
and high ^lembership of the fund being obligatory 

in the esJ ibcrs ot the staj!® Government anj^ of aided 

schools a\ concurrel^®® school authorities) 

to teacners in all other recognised hign schoOis and intermediate 
•colleges. This change will, if accompanied by a substantial annual 
:grant from Government, secure an improvement in the prospects 
of a very large number of teachers who arc excluded from the 
advantages of the present pension sys^m and will remove one of 
the chief barriers to the mobility of teaching power in Be^al. We 
propose that the Government should make a substantial annual 
grant to the superannuation fund, as one of its contributions 
to education in the Presidency.^ We recommend that in all 
Government schools ' and intermediate colleges, and in all aided 
schools and intermediate colleges, it should be one of the condj- 
' tions of appointment that the teacher should subscribe a fixed 
percentage of his salary to a superannuatio n fund, the Board (or 

* The superannuation system, as it graduaUy snpersed^ the present sysMu of p«n- 
fllona, would reliere the Government from some of the liabilities which are inoocted by It 
under the existing arrangements. 
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j|t0 govecplii^ body in the ca&e of the aided schools) cQ9imbn&% 
An equal . or a greater amount ; the proportion contr&uted 
the^KBOLp^flDg &^|perity might be greater in the case'df 
Board thtin in dthfr oase.s. Unaided schools or intcrmediale 
colleges, reccgnised by the Boe^d, should be entitled . . and 
encwnraged to come iittidJihe soheaie. ^AU contributi^ to thei 
supeisimuation fund should be paM regttlarly te/Ihe ^oard 
the authorities of the school or oolleg4 in the name of the 
teacher concerned ; and the Board should be responsible for the 
investment and management the fund, possibly through approved 
insuxaneO companies, and for the addition of the amiual int^^ 
due to the account standby to the credit of each benefici'- 

94. It would be possible to allow every teach*' 
the superannuation system to make his choicp 
kinds of benefit which would accrue to him ^ 
fixed for retirement (e.g., an annual income 

or a lump sum for investment). Teachers 
profession at an earlier age should be enf 
policy luaturing at a future date or to the i 
gate of theii' own contributions with com 
teacher should retire before the normal age . 
satisfac-torily-for more than a minimum term ’.'>i y 
any rate of the contributions which had been paid i 
services by the authorities’ of ’ ' ->1 sIfOuld be ad 

payable to him. 

95. Under this system of appointments and of si ^ ...... 

allowances there would be no obstacle to the transfen of a teacher 
from one type of instituti<|h to another. The teacher would not 
sacrifice by such transfer his claim to his superannuation allowance j 
the fund accumulated in his name would grow more rapidly if 
be were appointed in a more highly paid post, but otherwise 
he # be unaffected. 

96. Ultimately it ight be found desirable to apply the same 
methods in the case ' the administrative and inspecting officers 
of the Department Public Instruction,, by allotting to each 
pos^TS^p the Directorship downwards, a stated salary, and 
securing full freedom, in making appointments to any of these 
poets, eiib.er to bring in a new man, or to appoint anmA one 
already ei^aged in the servi s of the Board. But we do not surest 
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1 |i^d the new ^stem should, for the present, be appbed in 
sphere. ; 

97. The system here outlined gets rid, so far as the main body 
of the profession is concerned, of the inelastici^ of the 

^nrififing system. It gives assured tenure in accordance with the 
conditions of the contract as to which the teacher may eht^. 
It leaves open the possibility of a considerable variation between 
the rates of pay in the private schools and intermediate colleges, 
and those in the State schools and intermediate colleges; but at 
+he same time it makes possible an easy transfer from the one 
{ work to the other. It would go far to turn the teaching 
m Bengali into a unified and organised profession. It 
and rigid distinctions. It opens to every teacher , 
capacity, and the improved methods of school 
'ation will give him increased opportunity 
lity of quicker promotion to the highest 
jrk for which his abilities and attainments 


jfaduate might begin his work in a privately 
./Ouraged to accept a low salary and a small 
s superannuation fund by the knowledge that 
offer later. Hedoes^ J ^ ; on tne 
j,ppoin^ed one of the Board’s 

Jon fuikinsequent increase in the rate 
leave scnoi<*sviu tvo^A, he can fcrows. If he feels tempted to 
which will mature at a future dattwith him a paid-up policy 
■superannuation contribution with con he can withdraw his own 
'fgg' But if he goes on with educatioi'^^'i interest — a useful nest 
^ invited to accept the head mastership* work, he may possibly be 

' needs reorganisation, at a higher salary. » private school which 

therefore grows more rapidly. With his superannuation fund 
be able to bring about a great improvell®*^ experience he may 
improvement so marked that he may be askf ^ school ; an 
charge of the training of teachers in a Sta4 example) to take 

“ft-. 

ie iJione “ 
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he rise to be Director of Fabbic Instruction. A career is op^ 
to hiin ; a career such as is now quite impossible for a Bengah^-^ 
yoirth of ambition and ability^ who undertakes educational wprlu 
The lack of the stimulus afforded by the prospect of such a career 
fbacts unhappily on all his work, and is one of the main reasons 
why men of ability and ambition avoid school work. \ 

99. Ultimately it will no doubt be possible to get all the work 
of tire schools done by teachers recruited in this way. ■ But ihat 
time has not yet come. Bengal caimot depend wholly upon her 
f|(Wn resources for the great improvement and development of 
secondary and higher secondary education which she needs. She 
has not enough trained teachers. She has not enough men and 
women capable of training teachers efficiently. Her schools and 
colleges have got into a bad tradition of teaching, and need to be 
helped out of it. Mere assertions that the methods of teaching 
must be improved are not enough. Men and women must be 
brought in who have experience of other methods, and can show 
how to work them.^ Again, Bengal needs better teaching of English, 
and for that piMpose English-speaking men and women who are 
trained teachers are required in larger numbers, especially for 
work at the intermediate stage. There is need for training in 
the phonetic method of teaching languages. There h need for 
more teachers acquainted with modern methods of teaching science. 

>100. Such teachers, because in many cases they are brought 
from a great distance to live in unfamiliar surroundings, and in 
other cases have been put to great expense, must be paid more 
than it would be necessary to offer to qualified residents, if such 
were available, for the same kind of work, and more than they would 
themselves receive for the same kind of work at home. The proh- 
lerd is to devise a means of enlisting this necessary aid without 
dislocating the ordinary methods of recruitment, without intro- 
ducing invidious distinctions, and without establishing a claim ‘ 
to superiority based upon superiority of pay. It has been one of 
the principal drawbacks of the present service mode of recruitment 
that it has been attended by thef^e disadvantages. Some of th 
features of ^the service system, and above all good pay and secur* 
of tenure, are necessary if the right kind of men and women ai 
— — — *- ■ - 

^ Chapter XLXII, para. 43, for refortas naedad ha the methpds 
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be ^suaded to give uji their careers elsewhere. But other features 
of the service system — the uniformity of its terms and of its metibods. 
of promotion, and the reservation of particular posts to be hdd 
by members of each branch of the service — are not only unnecessary 
but are unfavourable to the best use of such a corps of helpera 
from the West as Bengal needs. 

101. A body of teachers imported from the WeSt would, in fact, 
be* of greatest use if they did not have special posts reserved for , 
them, but were organised as a sort of head-quarters corps, ready 
to be sent wherever they were most needed, at the direction of 
the Board, and equally available for service in State or in private 
institutions. Groups among them, for example a group of, 
teachers of educational method or of physical training, mi^rt 
require more or less the same training, and therefore receive more 
or less the same salary. But some, of the members of the corps 
ought to be engaged on special terms, and some for a short period. 
There should therefore be no such rigid uniformity in the terms of 
their appointment as the present service system enjoins. And they 
should have no claim to superiority on the ground of their higher 
pay ; nor should they have any claim to any particular post, such 
as a principalship. They should be essentially an auxiliary corps* 
distinct from, but supplementary to, the normal staffs of the ' 
schools and intermediate colleges. These desiderata imply that i 
they should not be organised on the basis of the existing educa- 
tional services. 

102. We recommend, therefore, the creation of a special corps 
of teachers, to be appointed on the express ground that 
{whether themselves Indians or Europeans) they can make .a 
contribution of special value to the educational methods of Bengal 
owing to their training in, and experience of, the educational 
methods of other countries. Some of them might be appointed 
for a short term, others for the whole duration of their working 
life. The rates of pay and (if necessary) of pension should. I'd. uo tfriS f' 
in each case in view of the kind of man or Tvr««‘oman desired. The 
appointments should of course be held under a definite guarantee 
rom Government. The of India might.mve invalu" 

^e aid in obtaininer ihe^right.kind of candidates^; and this would 
cially be case if other provinces should adopt the safbe 

» Chapter L. ; 
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method. Not only would a .wasteful competition between ppovincha 
be aroHed, but it would often be poesible to arrange for txanaf^ 
from one province to another. But we do not suggest "tot 
the Government of India should its^ make the a|)^intment8, 
or maintain a corps of teachers for the whole of India. In 
* Bengal the Government acting through the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education should have freedom not only in 
making the appointments, but in varying their number and 
character as the needs of the educational system might demand. 
In some cases there might be a stipulation that the candidates, if 
British, should have received some training in such an institution 
as the London School of Oriental Studies, or arrangements might 
be made to pay the cost of such a course for a suitable man or 
" woman. In other cases a promising Indian teacher, selected because 
he had already done good work under the Board, might be 
sent to Britain or America to study in a particular training 
institution. What is needed is the greatest possible elasticity ; 
and _this means a freedom in fixing the salary and conditions 
for any particular appointment such as no formal service system 
would permit. 

103. The work to be done by members of the special corps would 
be fixed by the Board. Many of them would be employed in 
teaching English, or the methods of teaching, or some of the more 
neglected sciences, like zoology, in the intermediate colleges. 
They might, in special cases, be called upon to act as head masters 
or principals, though this . would not be a matter of right. Yet 
others might be lent to privately managed schools or intermediate 
colleges if these institutions applied for their services, and this 
would form a very effective way of aiding non-governmental 
colleges and schools. Others (for example a special teacher of 
phonetics or of physical instruction, brought out for a year er two) 
might pass from one intermediate college to another, spending a 
short period in each. Yet others might be called upon to act as 
iois^ectors, or to take part in the examination of schools. 

104. We believe that a body of this kind is essential if the remgan- 
isation of secondary and. higher secondary education in Benga" 
is to be efficiently carried out. But w’S 9;lso believe that it mi 
fail of its purpose if its members are all of a uniffnn type, paid 
uniform way, or if they are given any reason b ‘'uppose to 

voii. nr'* 
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particular posts belong to them by right, or if, whatever fijiaoial 
arrangements may be made with them in regard to salai7» etc., 
they are encouraged to regard themselves as in any way the 
superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary teaching service whom 
they are brought out to supplement and assist. ^ And in onr judg- 
ment it is only by a frank departure from the service system as 
hitherto worked that these ends can be secured. 

106. The educational needs of Bengal, then, can in our 
opinion best be met by a clear definition of two different t3^es 
of teachers who are required : viz., the gi*eat body of the ordinary 
teaching profession, >vho will, more and more as time goes on, be 
able to undertake the whole or almost the whole of the work ; and 
a special corps of specially trained teachers brought in to give 
help in a variety of ways during a period of transition. The first 
group, forming the main body of the profession, should be so 
organised as to render the transference of a teacher from one type 
of institution to another, possible and easy, and to place before 
every young acolyte of the profession the possibility of a career 
whose success will be determined only by his own abilities. The 
second group should be organised with the utmost elasticity not 
as a specially privileged body, but as an auxiliary corps of 
helpers with experience gained outside Bengal, whose services could 
be readily employed wherever they may be most needed. But it 
must be obvious that no such system could be made to work 
satisfactorily, in regard to either group of teachers, unless all the 
schools, public and private alike, were placed under the direction 
of a central authority, fully in touch with the work of all of 
them, aware of good work wherever it was being carried on, 
and looked to by every school for guidance and help, without any 
such interference as would impair legitimate freedom. 


IX, — The aims of secondary education, 

106. In order to define more clearly the benefit which the com- 
munity would receive from a great improvement in its secondary 
schools, we will attempt a short description of the liber*^,! 

they should eudeavoux to provide. — ^ “Xt, m 
doing so, we may not be thought to ® V wbirb 

education everywhere ' dista 

eldom the lot,' ' ^ separates the actual from thf ideal, w 

’ghestainy' a teacher to come near the achievem«i o 
’ is rarely can a school impart to its schi^s all 
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that at its best a liberal education implies. ‘But by 
and patience a teacher becomes the channel through whidh ih 
pupils learn more than he dated hope to give. And, with the hflp 
of a right spirit amon^ its goyeriiors and staff, a school, even thoi^ 
hampered by lack of means, may commimicate in the simplest 
form but nevertheless with great power over mind and character the 
essential qualities of a good education. j 

107. Such an education should be give\ under conditions favour- 
able to the health of the pupils. Their bodies should be developed 
and trained by systematic and vigorous exercise. Their eyes should 
be trained to see, their ears to hear, with quick and sure discrimina- 
tion. Their sense of beauty should be awakened, and they should 
be taught to express it by music and by movement, and through 
' line and colour. Their hands should be trained to skilful use. 
Their will should be kindled by an ideal and hardened by a discipline 
'enjoining self-control. They should learn to express themselves 
accurately and simply in their mother tongue and, in India, 
in English also. Through mathematics, they should learn the 
relations of ff>rms and of numbers. Through history and litera- 
ture they shoild learn something of the records of the past ; what 
the human race (and not least their fellow-countrymen) have 
achieved; and how the great poets and sages have interpreted 
the experience of life. Their education should further demand 
from them some study of nature and should set them in the way 
of realising both the amount and the quality of evidence which a 
valid induction requires. Besides this it should open windows 
in their mind, so that they may see wide perspectives of history 
and of human thought. But it should also, by the enforcement 
of accuracy and steady work, teach them by what toil and 
patience men have to make their way along the road to truth. 
Above all, the education should endeavour to give them, by such 
methods and influences as it is free to use, a sure hold upon the 
principles of right and wrong and should teach them to apply those 
their conduct. Thus its chief work is to enlighten and 
practise the conscience, both the moral conscience and the intel- 
lectual. And, through the «ctivitiss,of corporate life in the school 
it should give the pupils experience in-blearing responsibility, 
organisation, and in working with others for pn?^ic ends, whetb 
leadership or in submission to the common wi ■ ^ 
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108. When however we pass in review* the present state of 
secondary education in Bengal, we are compelled regretfully to 
acknowledge that very few of the schools are giving even the bare 
essentials of a liberal education. In the great majority of them, 
physique and health are neglected; there is no training of the 
hand ; the study of nature is practically ignored ; the aesthetic 
and emotional sides of a boy’s nature are disregarded ; corporate 
life is meagre : training through responsibility is generally 
undeveloped ; little guidance is given as to right and wrong ; 
methods of class teaching are crude and clumsy. In most schools 
English, the vernacular, mathematics, history are badly taught. 
Such a state of things injures the interests of all the boys 
whether they are going forward to the University or not. It is 
hurtful to the whole community, which suffers from the failure of 
the schools to develops and train the powers of the younger 
generation. And the mischief is not lessened by the flux of time. 
On the contrary, apart from the efforts of exceptionally gifted 
men and women, it tends to deteriorate under the difiiculties caused 
by increasing numbers of pupils in the schools and by the 
inexperience of the teachers. Pour-fifths of the members of the 
staffs have nothing better to guide them in their work than 
recollections of the methods which were empIo3'’ed when they 
themselves were boys at school. We are thus driven to the 
conclusion that the inadequacy of the great majority of the 
secondary schools injures the University and is one of the gravest 
defects in the educational system of Bei^al. 


109. But the task of reforming the hundreds of high schools from 
which the University draws its students within the area ofc Bengal 
will be enormous and necessarily slow. We propose that the 
difficulty should be met by bringing it within manageable limits. 
This can be done by furnishing the Presidency with what it does 
not at present possess, and badly needs, a system of higher secondary 
education. To provide such a system would not be unduly expen- 
sh-e. The establishment of the new institutions, bearing the name 
of intermediate colleges, need not occupy more tl,an fivo vears 

'"'Lt f r !T ^ 

a circle of efficient hi<T^ j ^ wuuxu, 

^uld draw (wit^' secondary institutions from winch 

Qts, / .li minor exceptions) the whole body of its 
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110. Though such a lemodeUiug and development ot highar 
secondary education in Bengal woidd entail the giving iq> o£ th^ 
intermediate classes now under its immediate jurisdictiou, the 
University would greatly gain by the change. In the coum of its 
advance and natural growth the University of Calcutta has passed 
through the same experience as many of the universities of the 
West. For a long time it has had perforce to undertake, as part 
of its duty, work which is proper not to a university but to higher 
secondary schools. At first this was inevitable because there 
were no other institutions to which the care of this preliminary 
training could be assigned. But as the departments of more 
advanced teaching, which are its prerogative and true concern, 
have grown and developed, the elementary courses prefixed to them 
have gradually become inappropriate to the organisation of the 
University. What was at first a convenience has become an 
anachronism. The more fxiUy the University enters upon its right 
province in higher education, the more anomalous does this appen- 
dage of elementary classes become. This has been the experience 
of many universities in the West, and the University of Calcutta 
has now reached the stage at which its introductory (or as they 
are called, its intermediate) courses may wisely be discarded and 
be allowed to pass into the sphere of higher secondary education. 
To this they fitly belong, because of the age of the students con- 
cerned, the standard of attainment which they have reached, and 
the kind of teaching and guidance which they require. 

111. The establishment of the system of intermediate colleges 

which we shall propose in the next chapter would furnish Bengal 
for the first time with opportunities of higher secondary education 
adapted to the needs of industry, commerce and agriculture as 
well as of professional callings, and would increase the wealth 
of the Presidency by enhancing the intellectual vigour of 
the^elite of the rising generation and their power of initiative. 
It would thus in due time lessen the burden of poverty which 
now weighs upon the educated classes. Prospects of well-paid 
and responsible employment would improve. The congestio* 
caused by the concentration of ability upon a too restrio 
number of careers would be relieved. Uw .mischief whh 
being done by unsuit£d)le forms of teaching d by a nr 

unsuitable method of examination would be 'ed at 
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the xaoBt critical points in a student’s conrse. The University, 
released from the responsibility of giving instruction to boys still 
immature for the training which it is the true function of a univer- 
sity to provide, would find frs growth no longer hampered by 
inappropriate duties and woul^be free to seize the great opportu- 
nities which lie open before it. 

1 12. The establishment of intermediate colleges, giving higher , 
secondary education under sound conditions of stafiing and 
equipment, would bring a new and powerful agency for improvement 
into the educational system of Bengal. For the first time a' 
good standard of school teaching would be conspicuously set up. 
And it would be planted at the place in the' system from which 
it would exert the greatest influence. The corporate life, class 
discipline and teaching methods of the intermediate colleges would, 
if the latter were strongly staffed and adequately equipped, diffuse 
gradually throughout the province a new and more exacting view, 
of what a secondary school should be and do. Those secondary 
schools which are already good would enjoy increasing public 
appreciation. Parents, seeing what the new intermediate colleges 
did for their older sons, would ask that the high schools should 
be improved in order that the younger boys also might enjoy 
the benefit of better teaching and of healthier conditions of 
school life. Governing bodies of secondary schools would realise 
that new standards were coming into vogue. The leaven of new 
educational ideas would 'be at work throughout the cultivated 
classes in Bengal and would affect the outlook of other sections 
of the community, indirectly with benefit to the primary schools. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Intermediate Colleges. 

I. 

1. In the last chapter we have argued that the right develop- 
ment of university work demands a reorganisation of higher second- 
ary education ; and that for this purpose it is necessary that the 
work row done in the intermediate classes of the University should 
be transferred to institutions of a new type, to be known as inter 
mediate colleges, to be organised and conducted according to the 
methods appropriate for school work, to be distributed over every 
part of Bengal, and to be placed under the same general direction 
as the high English schools. This change is not only necessary as 
a means of providing more adequate preparation for university 
work for those of the students in the intermediate classes who will 
proceed to degree courses ; it is still more necessary to meet the 
needs of those who will go no further than the intermediate stage 
and who require more carefully differentiated courses of study 
than are now offered to them. It is necessary for yet a third reason, 
as the best practical means of relieving the congestion caused by 
the crowding of young and immature students into Calcutta, and 
of helping to mitigate the evils and dangers which result from 
this, and which we have described in Chapter XIX. 

-2. For these reasons we regard the proposals to institute inter- 
mediate colleges as the very pivot of our whole scheme of reform ; 
and we therefore propose, in the present chapter, to explain the work 
which the intermediate colleges ought to undertake, in fuller detail 
than the plan of the last chapter permitted. 

3. We have already discussed the organisation of the teaching 
staffs both for the high schools and the intermediate colleges, and 
shown that the reforms which seem to be demanded by the circumj 
stances c*tn, in our judgment, only be carried out under the adm^yj 
istration of a central authority which will exercise supervi.f ' 
powers over both public and private institations,. wheth«i^|^' 
schools or intermediate colleges. judgment it is e;,^ ^ 

•' ( 9s'f:. . < 
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that, at any rate during the next few years, the ^eat majority tC , 
the intermediate colleges should be provided and directly controlled ^ 
by the central authority, partly because their cost^ will be so 
substantial that it is unlikely that private bodies will be able to 
make themselves financially responsible, at any rate for more than 
a part of the cost ; but mainly because the character of the work 
to be done by the new institutions is of such vital importance, and 
needs such careful guidance, that until they are well established 
and sound traditions have been formed, the policy and curricula 
should be directed by an efficient central body. At the same time 
we regard it as important that every intermediate college should 
have a local committee of management, including the principal 
and some of the teachers. This committee could make recom- 
mendations to the central authority, and it might in time be 
allowed an increasing freedom of action in certain directions. 

4. The first problem which must face the organisers of the new 
system is the way in which the proposed intermediate colleges 
are to be brought into existence, and their relations with the 
existing high schools, as well as with those colleges of the University 
in which intermediate work is now carried on. As will have been 
made clear in the last chapter, we attach great importance to the 
creation of a close link between the new institutions and the high 
schools ; only so will the influence of the intermediate colleges in 
developing improved methods of teaching be fully felt in the schools. 
But we are compelled to discard the proposal put forward by many 
of out correspondents,® that all high schools should be encouraged 
to undertake intermediate work. Many of them already do their 
existing work so inefficiently that such a change would do more 
har m than good. 


6. It will not be possible, in organising the new system, to 
follow any single uniform plan. The attempt to secure a logical 
uniformity of method seems to us to form the main defect of the 
interesting proposals worked out in a memorandum submitted to us. 
on behalf of a group of reformers, by the Rev. Garfield Williams.* 
The essence of these proposals is that the two top classes of the 
■'resent high school course should be removed from the hi gh schools 


^ See below, Section X, paras. 68-61. 

* See Chapter XII and answers to Question 8 pamm, 

• General Memoranda, pages 463-477 ; see espeoitdly pages 466-469. 
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combing with two years ‘df the rntermediate coots© iaiA 
new type of institution. We recognise that such a scheme, if it 
were practicable, would have many advantages ; in particular it 
would secure that the boys would be kept under the same direction^ 
long enough to render possible bhe creation of a real corporate spirit, 
and the exercise of a strong influence over mind and character. 
Where such an arrangement is practicable, it might well be adopt^j 
and the regulations governing the intermediate colleges should be . 
so framed as not to preclude it. But as a method to be uniformly 
adopted it is quite inapplicable to the conditions existing in Bengal. 
It would imply that all the high schools, except the few which were 
qualified to undertake the higher work, would be deprived of their 
two top classes ; and that the new institutions which must be pro- 
vided would have to be designed so as to accommodate far more 
than twice the numbers now included in the intermediate classes. 
This would form so serious an addition to the difficulty of an already 
difficult problem that the adoption of a uniform policy of such a 
kind would probably make any efiective advance impossible. 


6. The very important reform which we recommend can, indeed, 
only be efiected if due regard is paid to the conditions already 
existing in Bengal. An analysis of these conditions shows that 
there are various ways in which intermediate training of the kind 
required by our scheme can be provided. All these methods must 
be simultaneously used, and the conditions existing in each district 
ought to determine which method will afford the most appropriate 
mode of meeting its needs. 

7. The first method is the addition to a few selected high schools 
— ^mainly but not exclusively Government schools — of a higher 
department dealing with the intmnediate work. Where this method 
is adopted, the top classes in the existing curriculum should be 
attached to the proposed higher department, and have the 
advantage of receiving some of their instruction from the teachers 
engaged in the intermediate work, the lower classes being possibly 
separately organised. This arrangement would, in particular, 
facilitate the provision of instruction in elementary science for the 
two top, classes .of the present high-school course. But thf / 
utmost care must be taken to ensure that no school is permiti^^- ■5 ' 
to undertake this work unless it possesses, or can be prov'.j, 
with, adequate buildings, staff and equipioent. In any^^. ' 
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substantial additional subsidies from public funds will be necessaiy 
to liable even the best schools to undertake the new work. 

8. The second method is to reorganise and utilise the ezist^ 
second-grade colleges. Only seven second-grade colleges survive 
in Bengal. All are closely associated with high schools from which 
they have sprung ; and it would be easy for them, as part of the 
necj^sary rearrangement of their organisation, to link the top 
classes of these schools with the work of the new type. All would 
need substantial subsidies to enable them to carry on their work 
according to the plan and method which our scheme contemplates, 
and which will be more fully described below. 

9. The third method is to create at convenient centres new 
institutions specially designed for this work, and limited to it. 
Some intermediate colleges of this type will undoubtedly be required. 
Colleges of this type would, as a rule, provide a greater variety 
of the special courses described below ; and it is likely that they 
will be most needed in Calcutta, in Dacca, and in close proximity 
to the more highly developed of the mufassal colleges. 

10. At present the great majority of the intermediate studente 
are taught in the first-grade colleges ; and it is of the first importance 
to consider what will be the effect of our scheme upon these colleges, 
and what is to be done with the students’ now included in their 
intermediate classes. These questions will be more fully discussed 
in later chapters.^ In our judgment many of these colleges, ‘'espec- 
ially in the mufassal, will in the long run find it most to their 
advantage, and to that of the community, that they should devote 
themselves to intermediate work ; and we hope that, at the earliest 
possible date, they will be enabled to make a wise choice between the 
two alternatives, that of devoting themselves wholly to intermediate 
work, and that of concentrating all their resources upon degree 
work. Not until this decision has been reached will the educational 
S 3 ^stem of Bengal be brought into an efficient and orderly condition. 
At the same time we recognise that there must be a period of 
transition while the necessary readjustments are being made, and 
that it must be impracticable to withdraw suddenly ail the students 
n the intermediate stage, even from those colleges which intend 

devote themselves wholly to university work. While, therefore. 

Chapter XXXIV, paras. 121-124 and 141, for* the Calcutta colleges, and 
XXXV, para. 46 for the mufassal colleges. 
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we consider it to be educationally undesirable that Iwgher-seoon^ry: 
(or intennediWe) work should be carried on in the same buildup 
and by the same staff as strictly university work, we recognise 
that it will be necessary for a tune — we hope for no long time^ 
to continue the intermediate work in these colleges ^ongside 
of the degree work, until they are ready either to abandon thia 
work or to devote themselves wholly to it. But it is important . 
that, from the earliest possible moment, this part of the work of 
these colleges should be brought under the control and regulation, 
of the new authority for higher secondary education, and that they 
should be required to fulfil the conditions laid down for intermediate 
colleges in regard to size of classes, etc. To enable them to de 
this, it will be necessary to give them financial aid. 

11. It is, of course, essential for a discussion of the scheme that 
we should form a trustworthy estimate of the cost, both initial 
and recurring, of working the numerous intermediate colleges* 
whose institution we advocate. This will depend in part upon the 
extent to which it will be possible to utilise existing institutions,, 
a point upon which we have no means of judging. But it must 
depend in an even greater degree upon the character of the instruc- 
tion to be given ; and it is, accordingly, to that theme that we must 
next turn. 

II. 

12. The intermediate college must be regarded as fulfilling 
a double purpose. In the first place, it must provide a training 
such as will qualify its students for admission to the University,, 
in all its faculties, or into other institutions for higheror technolog- 
ical training. In the second place, it must provide a training 
suitable for students who, after completing their course, will proceed 
direct into various practical occupations. As the system developed 
we should expect to find an increasing number of students entering 
upon the intermediate course solely with a view to preparing them- 
selves for various practical careers. 

13. These two categories, however, though their needs must 
be kept in mind, ought not to be too sharply differentiated from 
one another. The boy who has just completed the general high school 
course and passed the high school examination cannot fairly be^/ 
required to have made up his mind whether he will proceed to a un- 
versity course or not. He does not yet clearly know what i; 
sibilitiei are open to him ; and, in Bengal bejrond all other cout; 
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the tradition that a univerBity career is the right and natural ^ fo? 
ail boys of ability and ambition is too*dwply rooted to tnaike it 
reasonable to expect that a boy will choose a course of study whiph will 
definitely exclude him from the University. The experience of the 
‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ courses in the high schools^ is generally regarded as 
showing that carefully devised schemes of study are likely to fail 
unless they give access to a university career. While, therefore, 
the courses of the intermediate colleges ought to be so differen- 
tiated as to meet the needs of students of many different 
types, they ought not to be sharply differentiated into univer- 
sity and non-university courses. So far as may be, every 
alternative course of study should represent a possible line of 
approach to university work ; and the examination should be so 
designed that the university will accept it (under certain defined 
conditions) as admitting the successful candidate to its courses in 
one or another faculty, 

14. This is the less impracticable because, whatever career the 
student is ultimately to follow, one of the primary functions of 
the intermediate college must be to give him, so far as the limits of 
time permit, a sound liberal education, such as he cannot now get 
from most of the high schools, and will not be able to get, however 
rapidly the reform of the high schools '»may proceed, for many 
years to come. It will be a training specialised in some degree in 
view of his future career, as even the present intermediate course 
is, despite its defects. But it must also be a liberal training, and 
the ‘ vocational ’ element in it must be subordinate to this. If 
the intermediate course is thus conceived, it ought to be natural 
for the University to accept any form of it ; for even though some 
forms of it may be materially influenced by the nee^ of particular 
professions, a modern university is a great nest of professional 
schools ; and so long as the preliminary training for a professional 
career is not too nanrowly technical, but uses the subjects of pro- 
fessional interest as the means of a liberal education, an enlightened 
and modern university, should readily accept it, if it is satisfied that 
the course, and the examination which concludes it, meet the 
needs of its own schemes of training. 

15. We reconunend, therefore, that the courses in the inteirme- 
ate colleges should be so designed as in every case to give admission 
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* See Chapter VTIl, para. 48, 
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to the Univarei^, though not neoesswajy to ev8f|^ 

University. Thus one group of stibjeotS' wouldJbe specially’ saii^im 
for admission to the Faculty of Arts, another to the Faculty C^ , 
Science, another to the Faculty of 'Medicine, another to the Faculty 
of Erilineering, another to the Faculty of Commerce or of Agrioul- 
ture. At the same time we should regret any undue rigidity 
in the qualifications required for admission to various Faculties A 

16. At present the intermediate comrse is differentiated into 
two distinct branches, arts and science ; but, as we have seen, the 
distinction between them is in some cases very slight indeed. Since 
we contemplate provision for a great variety of different groupings 
of subjects, none of which will be either purely arts or purely 
science, we suggest that this distinction should be abandoned ; 
and that a single examination, with a single name, but with a 
considerable variety of forms, should end the course.® 

17. One of the most fundamental distinctions between the 
intermediate college and the present intermediate classes most be 
that the intermediate college will use the methods of a good school, 
in classes of reasonable size wherein question and answer will be 
possible rathe*.' than the methods of the mass-lecture. The maxi> 
mum size for a school class at the top of the high school is fixed 
by university regulations at 50. This is too large for the greater 
part of the teaching work of a well-organised school ; in especial 
a sii^le teacher cannot supervise practical linguistic drill or 
practical science in a class of anything like, this size.® On the 
other hand, there are parts of subjects in which a class of this size, 
-or even larger, can be qmte efficiently handled. We recommend 
that variation in the size of classes should be provided 
for, and that small classes of 30 or less should be insisted 
on in all parts of the teaching in which it is essential 
that each pupil should daily receive individual attention. In 


1 Thus students who had taken at the intermediate stage a coarse not normally reoog- 
lUsed as admitting to the Faculty they desired to enter should be afforded facilities for 
taking subsequently any necessaiy subjects they might have omitted. 

* It is worth noting tl^t the distinction between the intermediate in arts and the 
intermediate in science is not drawn in some other universities, for example in Allahabad <' 
and the abandonment of the diatinotion in the case of^Oaloutta has been already recom'^^' 
mended by the Omnmittee of sixteea. 

* Even the existing regulations of the University for praotical wqrk in interme 
Masses prescribe a maximum of 20, _ / 
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■^Oiae parts of several subjects these smalls classes might be 
grouped together. The question of the size and grouping of 
•classes is important, because it must necessarily afiect deeply the 
<)ost of staffing these colleges. There is one great difierence in 
regard to staff between the intermediate college and the high school* 
The school teacher need not be, and in some ways ought 

not to be, purely a specialist ; in the intermediate colleges some, 
at any rate, of the teachers must necessarily be specialists. And 
this, agAifi, must increase the cost of adequately staffing these 
•colleges. But any detailed analysis of the teaching staff which will 
be required must depend upon the plan of the curriculum. 

111 . 

18. Since a primary aim of the course in the intermediate 
(College is to give the student a liberal education, there must be a 
•common element in all forms which this course may assume. And 
the most essential part of this common element must obviously 
be a training in the media of self-expression, and of exact and clear 
thinking. This is, of coiuse, the primary purpose of linguistic 
training ; and the educated Bengali boy, who has to be bilingual, 
must be given a sound training in the use of at least two languages — 
his mother tongue and English. 

19. But the teaching in languages, and especially in English, 
must be far more practical than it has hitherto been. It 
must not consist in learning by heart minute commentaries 
on prescribed selections frqm the classical English literature. The 
student must learn to read modern English easily ; and therefore, 
while he may rightly study with care a few selected books chosen 
for the purity and directness of their style, he must also be expected 
to read somewhat widely. Next, he must be able to write English 
\vith clarity and precision ; and therefore he must have constant 
practice in making precis, and in composing essays, and he must 
receive constant and competent criticism of the work which he 
does. Finally he must be able to speak English easily and correctly ; 
and therefore he must be practised in reading aloud, and in sjieaking ; 
and since the spoken use of a foreign tongue is difficult, it is 
desirable that he should be trained with the help of phonetic 
methods. All this involves teaching in relatively small 

involves, also, the employment of teachers who have not only 

isy mastery of the language, but a knowledge of modesn 
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lioguistic methods. Manifestly it would be to the advantage of 
the students that the teaching should be, as far as pos^bfe, in r 
the hands of English teachers. It is partly in view of this need, 
that we have been led to make the reconunendations regardiig the 
enlistment, of a s^ial corps pf teach^ which will be found in 
the last chapter. ■■ <0 

20. The provision of adequate teaching in Bnglish, on such 
a plan as we have outlined, would demand a ccmlRlerable expendi- 
ture of time. The authorities of Serampore Colleg||, who speak 
from an intimate knowledge both of school and college work, suggest, 
in the very full and interestiSg memorandum^ which thsy have 
submitted on the organisation of this sort of work, that eleven 
periods a week — ^that is, one period on Saturday andtwd On every 
other day — would be necessary for the purpose. We are inclined 
to think that this is unduly high ; and that, provided the classes 
are spi^l] and the teaching efficient, eight periods in the first year and 
six in lihe second might very well suffice to ensure that the student 
possessed a real mastery of the language. Certainly his knowledge 
would be incomparably more efficient than it now is at the end 
of the intermediate stage ; and his equipment, whether for university 
courses or for an immediate entry into practical life, would be 
proportionately better. 

21. We attach great importance to the systematic study of the 
vernacular at this stage, * not only for its own sake, but as a means 
to clear thinking. The student should read some of the best work 
in modern Bengali or other vernacular, and be given practice both in 
composition and in clear and correct speech. Three periods a week, 
under competent teachers, would be sufficient for this purpose. 

22. The only other subject which would seem to have a claim 
to be made generally compulsory in the intermediate stage is 
mathematics. But the only valid reason for such a claim is that 
the minimum standard of mathematical work required in the 
matriculation examination is insufficient for the purposes of a 
general education. iWe agree that this is at present the case. 
But we see no reason why it should continue 4:0 be so. Many 
of the schools have already shown that they can reach a much higher 

standard ; this is demonstrated by the facts that about half of 

'1 ' 


^ General Memo 2 *anda, page 333. ^ 
* Cbapter XVH. 
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tho candidates in the matriculation examination take ad^tional 
mathematics, and that the average mark of all candidates in 1917 
was no less than 61-2 per cent. . It therefore seems practicable, 
even before any general improvement of the high schools has been 
effected, to raise the minimum standard demanded for admission 
to intermediate courses. We'recommend that this should be done; 
and that, consequently, mathematics should not be a compulsory 
subject for all students in the intermediate stage, though it would 
of course form a necessary element in many of the alternative 
courses which we shall propose. 

23. Tilnglish and vernacular would thus be the only universally 
compulsory subjects for all students in the intermediate colleges. 
We have next to consider how the remainder of the course of study 
should be planned, (a) for students who propose to proceed to the 
ordinary university courses in arts and science, and (6) for students 
who wish to qualify themselves for various professional careers. 
It is obviously impossible for us to define with exactitude the 
elements in the curriculum for all these purposes.^ That must be 
tlie duty of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
when constituted, acting with the advice of the universities ; but 
we hope that the Board will allow to each college a considerable 
latitude in the arrangement of its curriculum and of its time-table. 
It will be enough for our immediate purpose if we indicate in general 
terms the range of subjects which it would be desirable to include 
for various purposes. 

24. Taking first the needs of students preparing themselves 
for degree courses in arts, we would urge the importance of securing 
that before entrance to the University they should have obtained 
some insight into the methods of natural science. We have al- 
ready recommended that an element of natural science should be 
included in the high school course. But we recognise that in view 
of the difiiculty of obtaining a sufficient supply of well-qualified 
teachers in this subject, it will be but slowly that this recommend- 
ation can be given practical efiect. Until, in the judgment of 
the Board, the introduction of science into the high school course 
has been effectively carried out we think that all arts students in 
the intermediate stagfe should receive an introduction to science, 
during at least one year ; though the course in this subject need not 

For tontative suggeBtions as to courses of study Ju the iutenuediate colleges see 
asjTolmue of appendices to this report. 
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be uniform in all colleges, and need not be included in a cwirally 
organised examination^ When science teaching has become general 
and efficient in the high schools, it need no longer be made Oompul* 
sory for arts students in the intermediate stage. 

/2a, The course of a student who is looking forward to an arts 
degree ought also to include, if it. be at all possible, some knowledge 
of history, an introduction to systematic geography, a course in 
English literature and literary criticism (as distinct from the 
practical study of the language, which will be common to all 
students), and a discipline in at least one of the reasoning ^ 
subjects — ^logic, economics or mathematics. To include all these 
subjects in a single course would obviously be impracticable ; 
but the opportunity of studying each of them sfiould be open 
to every student of this type. 

26. But we have as yet left out of our reckoning another subject 
of very great importance — the study of oriental classical languages. 
Under the existing system every student is required to have pre- 
sented a classical language in the matriculation examination. We 
have already recommended^ that this requirement should no longer 
be enforced upon all students taking the high school examination, 
which wijl in our scheme take the place of the present matriculation. 
The question therefore arises whether the requirement of a classical 
course should be transferred from the high school to the inter- 
mediate stage. This is a question upon which the determining 
voice must necessarily rest with the universities, when they decide 
upon what conditions Miey will admit students to their courses. 
If the universities require every student to have taken a classical 
language as a condition of admission to degree courses in arts, 
then, manifestly, a classical course must be a necessary element 
in the intermediate stage for all students aiming at degrees in 
arts. On the other hand, the University may decide that this 
requirement can be dispensed with, or need only be exacted from 
those students who intend to follow courses of particular types. 
The only way of providing against all possibilities is to include 
the classical languages among a list of subjects from which a choice ^ 
should be made. We think it would be practicable to demand 
from the student at this stage f :)ur subjects in addition to those 
already defined. And we recommend that these four subjects 

• ^ Chapter XXXI. 
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should be chosen, from a list including (1) a classical lan^agif ; 
(2) history; (3) geography; (4) English literature; (5) logic;. (6) 
ecohomics ; (7) mathematics. Not all these alternatives n^ of 
course, be offered in all intermediate colleges ; and if the University 
should insist upon a classical language in all cases, the range of 
free choice would be in fact restricted to three subjects. But 
greater freedom might be regained if or when natural science- 
ceased to be compulsory for arts students at the intermediate 
stage. 

27. Our attention has been directed by many witnesses and 
correspondents to the heavy burden under which Bengali-speaking 
Musalman students now labour, owing to the large number of 
languages they are compelled to study, because of the requirements 
of the universities on the one hand, and the religious and social 
demands of their community on the other.^ In viev^ of these 
difficulties, and on the recommendation of many leading Musalmans, 
we are prepared to advise that if an oriental classical language 
(Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic or Persian) is prescribed, either as a com- 
pulsory or as an optional subject, Muslim students who do not 
present Urdu as their vernacular should be permitted to take 
this language in lieu of one of those named.® 

28. But in whatever way the problem of the classical language 
is dealt with, we recognise that the course which we have defined 
is wide in its range. It would be an impossible course if it were 
to be conducted by the present methods of mass-lectures. Yet, 
as things now are, all the elements in it seem to us to be indispen- 
sable. And we believe that all can be dealt with on a well-organ- 
ised system of class-tea»hing ; especially as all the elements in 
the course need not be, and ought not to be, treated as equal in 
weight, and some of them might perhaps be taken only in a single 
year. If we allow for twenty-eight periods in the week, there will, 
in fact, be room for an adequate treatment of the whole group of 
studies defined. But the course is undoubtedly wider in its lange 
tnan is ideally desirable at this stage in a stijident’s development ; 
and we hope that, as the high schools improve, it will become 
possible to reduce the range, and therefore to increase the depth, 
of the intermediate course. 


> See Chapter VI ; eee also Chapter XU, para 26. ad fin. 
* Chapter XLI, para. 25. • 
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S9. The Btadent who intends to proceed to a science oonife m 
' the University ought to take at least two science subjects — ^tnathe^ 
matics and a full treatment of geography should alsC be incHded 
aiUong the list from which he might select. It would be watt t]^ 
he should, for cultural purposes, take also a course during at lea^ 
one year in literature, history or economics, without having" to 
undergo examination in it. In view of the necessity of his spend- 
ing a considerable amount of time in the laboratories, the weight of 
his course would be at least equivalent to that which We have 
suggested for the arts student. It would also give him a solid 
basis of general knowledge. 

IV. 

30. We have next to consider the needs of students who may 
desire to proceed to professional training, and. for that purpose 
to enter one of the professional colleges, which prepare candidates 
for professional degrees of the university, or other professional 
qualifications in medicine or engineering or, in the future* 
in agricultm-e ; the needs of courses in scientific technology would 
probably be fully met by the kind of course we have suggested 
for science students. 

31. The needs and requirements of the professional courses in 
medicine are dealt with elsewhere.^ But it is plain that a student 
who had taken the intermediate course on such lines as we have 
suggested for the science group would be far bettOT qualified to 
enter' upon a medical training than most students now are, specially 
because he would have a mere adequate knowledge of Bnglish. 
We do not, however, believe that it would be possible to provide, 
in all the intermediate colleges, or in any large number of them, 
the full equipment necessary to cover the whole range of the prelim- 
inary scientific examination of the medical degree course ; nor do 
we think that, in view of the present condition of secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal, the whole of this range could be covered, by more 
than a few exceptional students, alongside of the necessary elements 
m the intermediate course, within the two years which we have* 
assigned for the intermediate curricjulum. We think, however, 
that an attempt should be made, as an esqieriment. to provide 
the necessary teaching at a few collies, one or two in Calcutta, 
one at Dacca, one in Western Bengal, perhaps at Bankura, and 
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one m Northern Bengal, possibly at Rangpur or Eajshalii. Son» 
studraats in these colleges might be able to cover the whole 
of the work in two years ; others, after taking the intermediate 
examination at the end of the two years’ course, might then proceed 
to the preliminary scientific examination at the end of a third year. 
But it would obviously be impossible to limit the entries to the inedical 
colleges to those students who had attended those intermediate 
colleges which provided teaching in all the subjects required. 
Students who had taken the intermediate course in other colleges 
would therefore have to be otherwise provided for, either by admis- 
sion to a third yeai-’s course in these special colleges, or by special 
arrangements made in the universities to which the medical colleges 
were attached, for the provision of special instruction either in their 
own or in college laboratories. 

32. One material advantage which would result from the 
organisation of a few intermediate colleges to provide for the special 
needs of medical students would be that the medical schools, 
(as distinct from the medical colleges) whose students are prepared 
not for a degree, but for the licentiateship, granted by the State 
Medical Faculty of Bengal, would be provided with better-trained 
entrants, and saved from the necessity of providing training in the 
preliminary scientific studies ; a necessity which places difficulties 
in the way of the much-needed expansion of medical training of 
this type. In any case it is obvious that one of the alternative 
courses of study offered in the intermediate colleges should be, so 
far as possible, adapted to the needs of intending medical students. 
In the drafting of this course the Board should take the advice qf 
medical men ; and the medical colleges and schools might reasonably 
make such special allowance as seemed possible for students who 
took this course. We hesitate to put forward very precise re- 
commendations on this subject, w'hich should be dealt with by 
the Board, in consultation with the medical authorities,- and with 
reference to the general development of secondary and higher 
secondary education. But we feel that the organisation of the 
intermediate colleges, once it is established, ought to be utilised to 
the fullest possible extent for the purpose of affording an adequate 
preliminary training for medical men. 

33. It is obvious that a special group of courses should be 
designed for students intending to undertake^the career of engineering 
either direptly, or after a course at Sibpur or other institution 
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for training in engineCTing.^ This course should include m&thesnj^ltsii 
at a high standard, witEi chemistry, physics and mechanical drawit^. 
Such a course would, we believe, not only prepare the' student to, 
take advantage of the regular course of study in engineeri]:^> it 
would be welcomed by the railway companies and other gr^at 
engineering firms, many of which would probably be prepared to 
take students thus trained directly into their employment, or into 
a period of apprentice-training. 


V. 

34. In another chapter® we have shown that while Bengal 
has need of a certain number of highly trained agricultural experts, 
the number of such men who can find adequate employment is 
likely for many years, and perhaps always, to be small. But the 
educational system ought to be able to render services on a far 
larger, though less ambitious, scale than would ever be possible 
through the production of highly trained graduates. We believe 
there is need for men with a much less complete and scientific train- 
ing than that which ought to be represented by a degree course. 
Zamindars who wish to understand the management of their own 
estates, and the agents who work for them, and the administrative 
officers of rural co-operative societies or district boards, and, 
perhaps, some of the teachers in rural schools, need a kind of 
training far less elaborate than a full degree course, such as is 
outlined in Chapter XLVII ; and the kind of training which they 
need might very well be provided for them in some of the interme- 
diate colleges in rural districts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
experimental and demonstration farms. 

35. A course suitable for these pucposes might include chemistry, 
botany, land-surveying, an introduction to the principles of 
agriculture sufficient to enable the student to follow with intelli- 
gence the work of the research stations and the experimental farms ; 
and alongside of these some training in book-keeping. Mr. Coyajee 
has pointed out® that such a course would practically correspond 
to the ‘ short course ’ m agriculture given at the University 
College .of North Wales. A man thus eqp^ped would be of 


^ Oha|iter XLVI. 

* Chapter XXV ; see also Chapter XI^VII. 

* Gexteral Memoraada, page 366. 
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great use to a ssamindar or a co-operative society; and an inter-^ 
mediate course planned on these lines ipight very properly l>e^ 
accepted by the University as a qualification for admission either 
to its courses in agriculture, or to its ordinary scientific eour^ ; so 
that the student who had taken it, while prepared to undertake 
certain kinds of agricultural work, or to pass into an agricultural 
college, would not be excluded from university courses. Here, 
«gaiii, we hesitate to Jay down very definite recommendations ; 
but we feel convinced that the intermediate colleges can be made 
of genuine service to the agricultural development of Bengal. 

VI. 

36. A large proportion of the teachers in the high schools of 
Bengal enter the teaching profession immediately after passing 
(or, in many cases, failing at) the intermediate examination. Under 
existing conditions these students, during their undergraduate 
course, receive no kind of direct preparation for this career ; there 
is no means of ensuring that they have studied the subjects they 
will have to teach ; and in nine cases out of ten their only experi- 
ence of the nature and aims of school work is that which they have 
derived from their ow'n attendance at , inefficient schools. 

37. It is of vital importance that teachers of this class should 
receive a better training than they have hitherto received, and we 
believe that it will be within the power of the intermediate colleges 
to afford such a training. In the first place it is obvious that 
the more thorough and practical knowledge of English which the 
students will obtain in these colleges will be of the highest value to 
them, especially if they receive some training in phonetic methods ; 
while the more careful cultivation of the vernacular which should 
be a feature of the new intermediate colleges will be very helpful. 
The course, as a whole, will be specially useful for this purpose, 
because it can readily be made to include all the principal 
subjects ill the school curriculum. To this we would add an 
introduction, not too pretentious in character, to the art of edu- 
cation ; it would count as an alternative to logic and economics. 
This might involve at most one or two lessons a week, illustrated 
by occasional visits to the best available high schools in the 
neighbourhood and by a certain amount of practical work. The 
course need not include, except incidental!/, psychology, or any 
lormal study of the history of education ; enough if it analyses and 
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disonsses tlie aims of sohool work, and the methods by whi(d)i ihef 
ean best be pursued. And the student will lemrn much (if tho 
intermediate college which he attends is orgrnibed, as it ought to 
be, as a thoroughly efficient school) from merely watching the 
methods of his own teachers. 

38. Training ot this kind would not, and ought not to, take the 
place of the serious and systematic training which will be given 
in the university department of education^, or in a good training 
college. But at least it would mean that all that very numerous 
class of teachers who are unable to go beyond the intermediate 
stage will be much better equipped for their work than they now 
are. And in recognition of this we recommend that a definitely 
higher rate ot salary should be offered to teachers who have taken 
a course of this kind. 

39. It is obvious that such a course as we have described would 
be entirely suitable to admit students to the arts courses of the 
Universities, since it would cover practically the same ground as is 
required for ordinary candidates for admission tP'the Faculty of 
Arts. The student could take it, therefore, with the knowledge 
that while he W‘is equipping himself in some degree for the profession 
of teaching, he was also qualifying himself for admission to a 
university. We should hope that many students, after taking a 
couise of this kind, might teach for a year or two in a school, and 
then proceed to the University, either to take an ordinary arts 
degree (which might or might not include education as one of 
its subjects) or to pursue a course of study under the university 
department of education, leading normally, after a year’s course, 
to the licence in teaching (L.T.) or in some cases, after a special 
course of three years, to the degree of B.T.^ We believe there is 
room for a course of this kind, which should include, besides 
an adequate study of professional subjects, some further study 
ot those general subjects which are most widely studied in schools. 
A course of this kind would be of the highest value, and would not 
involve any lowering of the standard of the B.T. degree. Should 
this kind of course come to be widely followed, we should recommend 
that the utmost liberality should be shown in facilitating the transfer 
of qualified students who had reached the intermediate stage from 
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teaching work in the university department of ^ucatioii, aiAd 
for rewarding them by increased pay when this 
completed. \ 

40. In our judgment courses of the kind we have d^scril^d 
should be provided in most, if no^in all, intermediate collides. 
The chief difficulty would be found in providing teachers capable 
of affording adequate guidance*^ in the subject of education, 
While at the same time taking a share (as it would be necessary 
that they should) in the ordinary work of the college. This 
constitutes a further argument in favour of the importation of a 
number of western-trained teachers who, besides doing this work, 
could help in the English teaching. We should anticipate that 
some colleges would specialise in this kind of work, whose value and 
importance can scarcely be exaggerated. The colleges at Hooghly, 
Krishnagar, and Bankura, for example, struck those of us who 
visited them as especially well fitted to undertake this kind of work, 
more particularly because they happen to have some schools of 
more than average quality in their vicinity. 

41. We attach great importance to the service which the inter- 
mediate colleges can render in this way. The educational progress 
of Bengal depends absolutely upon the possibility of increasing 
the number of efficient teachers in the schools ; and while the inter- 
mediate colleges obviously cannot give a complete and systematic 
training, such as will be afforded in the University and in special 
institutions, they can give a useful introduction to the teacher^s 
calling, and an equipment more satisfactory than the majority 
of teachers now possess. The needs of Bengal demand that every 
possible mode of improving the equipment of teachers should be used. 

VII. 

42. A very large number of our correspondents^ have urged the 
importance of providing a system of training suitable as a prepara* 
tion for commercial life. Many of them hold that this need will 
be adequatdy met by the provision of a university degree course 
in commercial subjects,* We do not wish to question the value of 
such a course. But it can be suitable only for the feW, who are 
willing to postpone the commencement of a business career until 

' See answers to Question 6, passim, 

* See Chapters XXVI and XLVIII. 
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idle age of 21 oir 22> an age at whidi few 
0x018 willing to accept xecxnitB. It is the experience of those ; 
Britis^ univexsities which have initiated such coowesthat ^eve 
are never more than a handful of students willing to take, them up • 
in Bubsritution for the more usual degree courses* and that the 
great majority <>t the degree students in conamerce consist of men 
acto^y engaged in business, who attend lectures in the evening. 

43. Without disparaging university courses in comiherce, it m^ 
fairly be said that what Bengal most needs is training at an earlier 
age, such as will interest the youth in commercial work, and fit him 
for undertaking it at the age at w'hich recruits are generally sought 
by business firms. The need for such earlier training is strongly 
emphasised in a memorial addressed to us by the Marwari Com- 
munity of Calcutta,^ whose judgment on such a subject is obviously 
of the first importance. “ The community believes from its own 
experience,” we are told, “ that an early saturation of its youth 
in business methods is eminently desirable.” They therefore 
urge that the matriculation courses should be so shaped as to render 
possible the study of a group of subjects such as would provide some 
introduction to commercial practice. 

44. We readily admit the desirability of introducing an element 
of this kind into the curriculum of those high schools which are 
capable of providing it. But we believe thfit more than this is 
necessary. The majority of the high schools of Bengal are not 
likely to be able to provide instruction of this character for a long 
time to come ; and it is rather in a subsequent stage that most 
Bengali boys will be able •to begin to work on these lines. . The 
age 17-18, at which the intermediate course will end, is not too 
late to enter business-life ; and we believe that the intermediate 
colleges might with advantage provide a course suitable for such 
boys, while at the same time generous in its range, and suitable as a 
preparation for university work. 

45. What a business man in Bengal most wants in the young ' 
recruit to his office is, in the first place, an accurate knowle^e of 
English — not a memory-knowledge of notes on Sesame atid LUies, 
but a practical command of the language as it is spoken and written 
to-day ; this the intermediate course, as we l^ve planned it, will - 
give more thoroughly -than it has. ever hith^o been given. If 
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it be thought desirable to give some special training in commeroial 
correspondence, 1 a weekly lesson during the second year wepjd 
easily provide it. Next he wants good arithmetic ; and if .th« 
applicant has also a mastery of other branches of mathematics, 
so much the better. He wants also a good working knowledge of 
geography, in which Bengali boys are as a rule very deficient, and, if 
possible some science. If the candidate can write shorthand and 
use the type-writer, that will give him a great advantage ; and if 
he has been initiated into the mysteries of book-keeping and 
accountancy, he will be the more welcome. But what the business 
man especially wants in his employe, and what will more than 
anything else help him to get on, is intelligence, alertness, honesty, 
and capacity to work easily with other people, and to understand 
orders clearly and express himself accurately and precisely — the 
sort of qualities cultivated in a good school, which places a proper 
value upon corporate life, and does not limit itself to preparing 
candidates for examination. 

46. It is obvious that the intermediate college ought to be able 
to provide a ©ourse which would fully meet all these needs, and 
at the same time be a suitable preparation for a university career. 
What is needed is, in truth, neither more nor less than a good 
general education with a modern and practical bias. The course 
ought to include a sound training in commercial geography, and 
some introduction to economics — especially elementary descrip- 
tive economics, which implies some understanding of the processes 
of trade. It ought to include sound mathematics, especially higher 
arithmetic ; and some training in book-keeping and accountancy, 
which is by no means a purely mechanical or unintelligent subject, 
might find a place in the course. With these would go modem 
history ; and if the student should add Sanskrit (which the Marwari 
community recommend as an element in a commercial course) he will 
be the better prepared for university work, should he ultimately 
decide to enter upon a university course. 

47. W ith an equipment such as is here outlined, the student 
would be a useful recruit in any business office. He wpuld be 
equally well-equipped to take his place in the clerical services of 
various departments of Government, such as the Post Office.* 

^ Desired by the Marwari Community, Generi^l Memoranda, page 16. 

* See Chapter XXVIII. 
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We believe that such a traming as has been otttlinied would in ‘ 
form the best preparation for all bnt the higher and more speehtlised 
posts in Government service ; and we shall recommend, in anotlfer 
part of this report^ that the intermediate examination ^oidd 
henceforth be recogni»ed as the required qualification for all but a 
few of the higher Government posts. We do not mean that holders' 
of degrees should be excluded from consideration. But we regard 
it as unfortunate that many hundreds of students should be drawn 
on, as they now are, to follow degree courses for which thej’ are ill- 
fitted, merely because the possession of a degree is supposed to 
give them an advantage in applying fdkr even minor Government 
posts.* 

VIII. 

48. In the foregoing paragraphs we have expressly avoided 
any attempt to specify with exactitude the content of the various 
alternative courses or groups of subjects which ought, in our 
judgment, to be provided for in the intermediate colleges. That 
must be the business of the Secondary and Intermediate Board, 
when it is established, and of its advisory committees ; and it may 
be assumed that the various alternatives will have to be modified 
from time to time, in accordance with changing needs, and in order 
to correspond with changes and improvements in the high schools. 
The aim of what we have written has been to illustrate the multiform ' 
ways in which the intermediate colleges may be made to meet " 
a variety of needs neglected by the existing system, and to 
show how a vocational colour or bias can be given to their courses 
without in any way diminishing their value as sound* and liberal 
training or making them unsuitable as preparation for university 
courses. 

49. It is, however, essential that all the alternative courses 
should be approximately equivalent in the demand which they 
will make upon the ability of the student. From this point of view 
it must be impossible to treat each subject as an equal unit ; to 
balance shorthand and typewriting, for example, against mathe- 
matics. This seems to us to be the main defect in the otherwise 
excellent scheme set forth by Mr J. C. Coyajee,* to which we would 


^ Chapter L. 

* See Chapter XXVIII. 

* General Memoranda, page 
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direct the attention of those who desire to see a project, vwy l i^tar 
to that which we put forward, more fully wrought out. 

60. It seems necessary to guard against the suggestion |hat 
every alternative course, or even the majority of the altemativeB, 
should be offered in all the intermediate collies. We should 
desire to see the colleges specialising to some extent ; and while, 
in our judgment, almost every intermediate college ought, if 
possible, to provide a course for teachers, as well as the ordinary 
courses preparatory for the University, it would be natural that 
courses of the agiicuJtural type should be provided only in a few 
colleges near experimental farms, and that commercial courses 
should be provided mainly in town centres. 

51. In regard to the examination which must necessarily be 
provided at the end of the course, we have already shown^ that it 
is possible to introduce in the intermediate colleges, because of their 
better organisation and their smaller numbers, improvements in the 
sysiem of examination which should materially reduce TBb pressure 
upon the candidates, and enable them to concentrate their attention 
upon their subjects of study, instead of living in constant dread of 
the examination, and thinking of their work only as a preparation 
for it. We should deprecate the imposition upon the students of 
too heavy a burden of examinations, and. we think that there 
should be some subjects^ of study in which no centralised examina- 
tion should be imposed. This subject will be more fully discussed 
in a later chapter,^ and need not be developed here. 

IX. 

52. In the intermediate college, as in the school and the univer- 
sity, the formal discipline of the class-room is but a part of the 
training which the student receives. Whether his needs in other 
respects are considered and provided for, or not, his bodily health 
is affected either for good or ill, his moral outlook is influenced, 
in one direction or another, his capacity for comradeship, loyalty 
and public spirit is strengthened or w'^eakened, by the conditions 
under which he has to work during these critical ai^d formative 
years of his life. It is neither wise nor safe to leave these things 
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63 . We therefore attach the greatest importance to the propet 
supervisioii and organisation of the physical well-being of the 
students, and to the cultivation of every possible means of strength- 
ening corporate loyalty and discipline among them. We regard 
it as essential that every interniediate college should be provided, 
wherever possible, with adetjuate playgrounds ; that there should 
not ouly be opportum’ties for games, but regular physical training ; 
and that the students should have access to good medical advice. 

64. Not less unportant is the provision of simple but healthy 
residential accommodation In connexion with intermediate 
colleges m Calcutta the provision of hostels ought not, indeed, 
to be \ eccssarj' on any large scale, because the Calcutta colleges 
(apart, perhaps, from those which devote themselves specially 
to commercial courses) ought to cater mainly for Calcutta boys, 
and we should regard it as a sign that the scheme was ill carried out 
if, once it is properly set going, any large number of mufassal 
boys wh() have not near relatives in Calcutta come into Calcutta 
for inlermediate training. But at the mulassal centres, which 
will generally be at the administrative headquarters of the districts, 
it may be anticipated that a very large proportion of the students — 
in many cases the majority — will come from the villages of the 
district, and will require accommodation. This should be as cheap 
and as simple as possible, because, in mufassal areas, the importance 
of getting the maximum accommodation on to a given site is not, 
or need uot be, so urgent as it is in Calcutta, if the sites are wisely 
selected ; and simple hostels of the bungalow type, such as we saw at 
Gauhati or (m a still simpler form) at Daulatpur, become practicable. 
We urge that the provision of adequate hostel accommodation, and 
of proper hostel supervision by a staff of carefully selected superin- 
tendents, should be regarded as one of the first necessities when any 
new intermediate college is established. 

56. All these requirements necessarily add to the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining an intermediate college : since provision 
must be made for ample space, for residential buildings, for the 
salaries or ^allowances of hostel superintendents and of a well quali- 
fied physical director or instructor. But if the youth of Bengal is 
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!'<})» given a lair chance, all these things are necessary. Her is 
it possible to charge high fees. We consider that the avera^ fee - 
rate ought not to exceed Rs. 6 per mensem ; though in some 
coDeges, and for some special courses, a somewhat higher rate mights 
reasonably be charged. We assume, also, in the following very rough 
estimates that about 10 per cent, of the students will probably be 
admitted without fee, and another 10 per cent, on half fees. 


X. 

53. We have made no attempt to estimate the cost of prn vidiwg 
the necessary buildings for the establishment of an intermediate, 
college : not only must the cost of sites vary from place to place, 
but it is obviously impossible to anticipate in how many cases, 
and to what extent, the necessary provision might be reduced by 
the utilisation of existing buildings in cases where the intermediate 
classes were either attached to an existing school, or where an 
existing college was devoted to this purpose. The Serampore 
College staff, which has furnished us with a very full and careful 
memorandum on the subject,^ estimates the cost of land and b\iiid- 
ings for a new collegiate school of 600 boys at over 8 including 
some hostel accommodation; but the cost of land 'in Serampme 
is specially great because the collie ha.s a river frontage ; and in 
most cases a much smaller amount would probably be suflSicient. 

57. Such an estimate, wrought out in some detail, will be found 
in an appendix ; a summary of its main features will also be given 
m Chapter LII. The Serampore College staffs have also supWd 
us with an independent estimate. Our estimate is based uiFn 
the assumptions that in each intermediate college there will be a 
well paid head master, one or two western trained teachers with 
good salaries, and a staff on good rates of pay, sufficiently numerous 
to cover a fairly A^de range of subjects and to make work in small 
classes possible It provides, further, for working and administra- 
tive expenses, for a competent dircK^tor of physical training 

provision of aUowanoes for hostel superin- 

58. The result of these calculations, on the basis on which we 
lave ma e them, is that each interffiediate (-.ollege would involve 

^ Oejiercil Memorantia, page 333. 

^ Ibid,, page 335 
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the State (or private supporters) in a net annual, ^iJay of ah<n*|^ 
Rs, 60,000 or more for every college, after dedudm^^ fees ; so lliat 

.if, as might ultimately be., case, there were fo' be sozhe forty., 
interanediate colleges, the asa|ual cost, apart from^dEe initial el^rges ‘ 
of land, buildings and equij^eiit, might be about twent^.^kha. 
We regard this as a reasonable^penditure, in view of the gre^ifyalue 
of the services which these institutions will be able to rei^fer to 
the community. 

59. But there is another way of looking at the matter. Should?: 
a wealthy man desire to enrich permanently the intellectual resources 

”of his native district, and to be remembered for ever as a patron 
of learning and the friend of aspiring youth, we imagine that he 
could do nothing better than to establish and endow an intermediate 
college, with hostels and playing fields, a library and laboratories. 
He could build it on a handsome scale, and endow it permanently 
so that it would be self-supporting, for twenty lakhs. That is a 
very large sum, which few of the rich men of Bengal could indivi- 
dually provide. But it is small in comparison with the continuous 
and ever growing return of human happiness, intellectual enlighten- 
ment and public advantage which it would yield. 

60. We regard the creation of well-organised intermediate 
colleges in all parts of Bengal — ainited, in some cases, with the upper 
classes of high schools, and in others serving as the crown of all the 
high schools of their districts — as the most immediately valuable 
reform which can be undertaken in the educational sphere. To 
bring all the high schools up to a reasonable pitch of efficiencj^ 
will take a generation, because the teachers have yet to be trained, 
and the funds that will be needed will be very large indeed. The 
provision. of intermediate colleges is a relatively simple matter; 
to provide a sufficient number of reasonably good teachers for (say) 
thirty institutions is not impossible. And the creation of these 
institutions---provided that they are adequately eqluipped — will at 
once influence for good all the high schools and other secondary 
schools. It will supply many of the industries of Bengal with the 
trained reteruits whom they need. It will do more than anything 
else to solve the university problem, by withdrawing for a more 
appropriate kind of training the immense numb^i^of ill prepared 
boys whoTaow fill the university class-rooms, and by sending up 
to the universities a stream of students really capable of profiting 
by their instruction. It' will go far to solve the complex and difficult 
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problenaS) moral and social, which have been created by the drift 
of thousands of boys into the dangerous conditions of city life, 
where they are unguided and uncontrolled. 

61 . But the advantages which we anticipate from this reform 
will be lost if it is not seriously carried out on an adequate scale. 
If an attempt is made to organise these colleges— as most of 
the high schools and most of the colleges have in the past been 
organised— on a cheap basis, and to be satisfied with the creation 
simply of a new coaching organisation for a new set of examina- 
tions, the change which we propose will Ho no good ; it may even 
do harm. From the outset the standard must be kept high. It 
will be no kindness to the youth of Bengal, but very much the 
reverse, to create cheap and bad institutions on the plea that the 
money for adequate organisations is not forthcoming ; for the 
influence of the bad will degrade the better, and there will be a 
return to the vicious circle in which Bengal now finds herself, and 
from which escape is so difiicult. To Government and people 
alike we appeal, if they adopt these proposals, to adopt them with 
the serious resolution that this new educational grade shall not be 
permitted to be ruined. 



CHAPTER XXXIII.i 
The UNiVEBeiTY dF Dacca. 

/. — The existing schetnes for establishing a university aJt Dacca. 

1. The scheme for the creation of a university of Dacca started 
in 1912 has had infinite pains spent on it, and the various 
complex plans elaborated for the legal and material constitution 
of the University have been referred to us for consideration and 
report. 

Two main factors may be clearly distinguished in the origination 
of the scheme : first and foremost, the desire of the Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal to stimulate the educational .prcjgress of their com- 
munity, and secondly, the desire of the Government of India to 
create a new type of residential and teaching university in India, 
as opposed to the present afliliating type. To these must be added 
a third factor of especial importance, the desire of the Government 
to relieve the coxigestTon of the University of Calcutta. 

To axrive rt any clear understandii^ of the present position in 
regard to the Dacca scheme, with the multiplicity of reports which 
have accumulated und^r changing conditions, arising in part from 
publi6 and official criticisms of the original proposals, in part from 
the financial stringency produced by the war, a brief historical 
survey is necessary. But we shall limit that survey to those 
statements, both in regard to principles of . constitution and to 
educational features of the schemes proposed, which seem to us of 
major importance. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Dacca College, a Govern- 
ment college, is the most important and best equipped in the 
mufassal ; that there is in Dacca another ' first-grade ’ college 
aided by Government and affiliated to the University of Calcutta, 
the Jagannath College ; that Dacca, a town of about 110,000 inhabi- 

^ For tl»e sake of brevity we shall in this chapter refer to the E^rt of the Baoca 
University Conunittee (Bengal Secretariat Bo(^ Depdt, Calcutta. 1012) as the * Dacca 
E^ort.’ The references to evidence are ail taken from the re;^zeB to Question 4 of our 
questionnaire, except where otherwise indicated. 

* ( 121 ) 
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tantfl, was tie capital and administrative centre of the province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam from 1906 until the territorial readjust- 
ment of 1st April 1912 ; that the population of that province was 
predominantly Muslim that the education of the Musalmans in 
that province, though it had made progress during the period just 
defined, was in a backward condition at its close, and is so still at 
the present time. 

2. In an address presented to the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) at 
Dacca on 31st January, 1912, a number of Muslim representatives 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam placed certain proposals before him 
with the object of safeguarding the interests of the Muslim com- 
munity. They pointed out that the Musalmans had not taken 
advantage of Government educational institutions to any extent 
comparable with the Hindus, and they expressed their doubts 
whether the modification of the partition of Bengal might not 
retard the educational progress of their community. In his reply, 
Lord Hardinge said that the Government of India realised that 
education was the true salvation of the Muhammadans and that the 
Government of India, as an earnest of their intentions, would recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca. On the 2nd February, 1912, a communique was published 
stating the decision of the Government of India to reooullnend the 
constitution of a university at Dacca. 

3. On 16th February, 1912, a deputation headed by Dr. (now 
Sir) Rash Behary Ghose waited on Lord Hardinge and expressed 
apprehension that the creation of a separate university at Dacca 
would be in the nature of ‘ an internal partition.’ In reply. Lord 
Hardinge said that no proposals which could lead to the* internal 
partition or division of Bengal would meet with the support of the 
Government of India ; and he added that from the fact that he 
announced the intention of the Government in regard to Dacca 
to a deputation of Muhammadans at did not follow in any way that 
the new university would be a Muhammadan university ; it would 
be a university open to all — a teaching and a residential imiver- 
sity. 

4. The Government of India, after Treceiving the general assent 
of the Secretary of State, announced their decision to ^establish a 
university at Dacca in a letter to the Government of Bengal dated 
4th April, 1912, and invited that Government to submit a complete 
scheme with a financial estima>te. The letter stated that the 
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Oov^rnment conaidered the creation of new universi^iis ae eii 
imf>ortant factor in educational progress and that it was desir^i&le 
that these universities where possible should be of the teaching and^ 
residential type, binding together the colleges of a single tow^ ot 
a single circumscribed area. The University of Dacca was inibhe 
first place to serve as an example and test of the new type of 
university and in the second to afford some relief to the congested 
state of the Calcutta University.’’ The letter also drew attention 
to the particularly high level of general intelligence of Hindu 
middle-class population of Eastern Bengal, and to the desirability 
of making accessible to the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal a univer- 
sit)?^ in which they could have a voice (there being only six Muslim 
members on the Calcutta University Senate out of a total of 100, 
excluding ex-officio members) with a view to increasing the nuniber 
of students of the Muslim community in the college classes. - The 
letter further suggested that there might be a Faculty of Islamic 
Studies in the University. 

5. On 27th May, 1912, the Government, of Bengal puljlished a 
resolution in regard to the proposed University and appointed a 
committee of thii-teen members with Mr. R. Nathan, as President, 
to fcame a scheme. The resolution emphasised the desire of the 
Government of India that ‘‘ the university should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type,”^ and that ‘‘ it should 
bind together the colleges of the city and should not include 
auy college which is beyond the limits of the town.” 

6 The Committee acted with great promptitude and thorough- 
ness. It obtained the advice of 25 special sub-committees, and in 
the following autumn submitted its report to the Government of 
Bengal with plans of the ' proposed buildings and estimates of 
capital expenditure amounting to 53 lakhs^ and of recurring 
' expenditure amounting to 13 lakhs ; and made suggestions in great 
detail as to the work of the University and its courses of 
studies. 


^ To avoid xniaundeistoAiding, it may be pointed out that both in the officiid doonmenta 
and in the evidence relating to the University of Dacca the term * federal university * is 
oooasicmslly used as a term equivalent to and interchangeable with the term * affiliating 
univcKSity.* 

^Tids estimate was ehbsequently incr^ised by the pAHc Works D^artmmxt to 
Ba. 6741,7S6. ^ 
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7. The main outlines of the scb«xe may be summrf up « 
follows: — 

(а) Rehtim to OoverfmenL--^h& University was to be a State university 
mainlined by the Government and stajSed by Government officers* The 
Director of Public Instruction was to be the ** official Visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments.*’ 

(б) Colleges. — ^The college was to be the unit of university life, and the 
expansion of the University was to be provided for by an increase in the 
number of colleges. The number of students in any college was not to ex- 
ceed 600; and the scheme provided for the residence of 2,890 students in 
seven colleges — the Dacca, Jagannath, Muhammadan, Women’s, ‘WeD-to- 
do,’ and Teachers’ Colleges. The Muhammadan College was to provide for 
Islamic studies. The scheme also provided special university departments 
of science, engineering, law and medicine and of^ post-graduate studies in arts 
and science. The students of these departments were to reside in the above 
named colleges. The Committee decided that there was no scope at Dacca 
for an agricultural institution of university grade, but suggested the founda- 
tion of an agricultural school in connexion with the Government farm.^ 

(C) Teaching , — The Committee recommended that the entire teaching in 
science, law, medicine and engineering and the post-graduate teaching in 
arts should be conducted by the University in one place. They proposed 
that the intermediate teaching in arts should be carried on by the several 
colleges independently and that the teaching for the B.A. pass and honours 
degrees should be conducted by the colleges, with inter-collegiate arrange- 
ments. Tutorial classes in groups of 20 were recommended for B.A. pai^ 
students. 

(d) Sta §, — The scheme divided the majority of the members of the sta^ , 
according to the salaries, into the four classes set out in the table below rr— 

(^) Members of the Indian Educational Service (with four professors to 
be specially recruited at an average salary of Rs. 1,800 a month)* 
(ii) Members of the Provincial Educational Service, 

(m) Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

{iv) Junior assistants (to be young graduates appointed on short terms 
of office with fixed salaries). 


The four principals of colleges were not included among the regular staff ; 
they each were to receive the pay of a professor, together with an allowance 
of Rs. 200 a month. 

The members of the staff in the arts departments, with the exception of 
a ce^in number of professors, directly under the University, were to be 
definitely divided between the colleges, but the members belonging to other 
departments were to be allowed to elect to which college they would belong,, 
subject to the approval of the colleges in question and the university autho- 
rities, Every member of the staff was to belong to a college.® 


* Baoca Report, Chapters III and IV. 

* /hid.. Chapter X. 
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Total of staff reeommenied by ike. Dacca University Committee. *: 


^ Department. 

Indian 
Educa- 
tional 
Service 
qr rank 
approxi- 
mate 

1 thereto.* 

Provinoial 
Service 
or rank 
approxi- 
mate 
thereto.* 

^ Stibordi- 
nato 
Service 
or rank 
approxi- 
mate 
thereto.* 

I 

Junior 

assistants! 

Total. 

Arts . 

« 

14 

30 

7 

25 j 

76 

dcienct 

. 

8 

13 

17 

9 

47 

Arts or Science <4 PrincipalB) 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 

Islamic Studies . 

• . . 

3 

5 

•• 


8 

Daw . 

. , . 

3 

5 

•• 

•• 

8 

Medic mo 


1 

1 

1 

•• 

3 

Engineering 


5 

4 

5 


14 

Teaching • 

. • • 

1 

3 

3 

•* . 

7 

College for Women 

. 

3 

2 

2 

5 

12 

College for the * Well-to-do * classes 

3 

4 

2 

2 

11 


Total 

45 

67 

37 

Itl 

190 


The average number of students per teacher, under the scheme, taking 
ail the colleges and departments of the University together, was 15-2, and 
the average for the students of arts and science departments only was 18. 
(The maximum proportion recommended in 1906 by the Calcutta University 
Committee on mufassal colleges was 15.) 

(e) Islamic Studies . — The Department of Islamic Studies was to provide 
university instruction for the students of the reformed madrassahs which 
were to be established in Bengal on the recommendation of the Madrassah 
Eeform Committee, ^ the object being to produce Arabic -scholars with 
a thorough knowledge of English. The Department was to be organised by a 
European professor with an average salary of Rs. 1,000 a month.® 

(/) Engimering . — ^The Committee, at the instance of the Government of 
Bengal (which had at that time decided to remove the Civil Engineering 

^ The report is not explioit in regard to the r^ationship of a numbo: of the teaohm 
to the services, and it would appear from Appendix X and the sections which it sum- 
marises that in all the categories except that of the College for the ^ Well-to-do dassfs* 
some teachers, and especially senior teachers, were to be recruited under special'^ con<^ 
ditions. accurate classification of the staff proposed by the Committee could be 
compress^ into a small space, but the headings adopted in the above table give a 
general idea of the classes int 9 ‘'^bich the staff juroposed was divided* 

® Chapters VI, para. 60, and XVX, paras. 65-73. 

• Dacca Report, Chapter XIX. 
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College from Sibpur) discussed the question of establishing a civil engineering 
college at Dacca, and recommended the establishment of such a collegi^aa 
one of a group of three technological institutions, of which the others '^^re 
to.be the existing Engineering School, and an industrial institute to be created 
in accordance with the recommendation of a conference held at Dacca in 
1909. Of these institutions, the college alone Was to form part of the Uni- 
versity ; the other two were to be under the proposed Department of Indus- 
tries.^ 

(ff) Medicine, — Arrangements were to be made for a medical department 
admitting 50 students a year and teaching them up to the standard of the 
first M.B. examination of the Calcutta University, which the Committee 
thought might be done with slight additions to the staff of the existing Medical 
School. The University was to conduct its own first M.B. examination, which 
was to be recognised by the University of Calcutta, all students who had 
passed being entitled to admission to the Calcutta Medical College. The 
Department was ultimately to be developed into a full medical college. 

(k) Teacher College. — Dacca University Teachers’ College was to provide 
instruction for 80 students. The college was to provide — 

(1) a one year’s course for an annual entry of 50 students leading to a 

diploma in teaching, 

(2) a two years’ course for an annual entry of 15 students leading to the 

degree of B.T. 

The college was to be developed from the existing Training College ; iik 
was to be removed to a site in the south of Dacca, in close touch with six 
large high schools (for which a scheme had been framed) and these were to 
serve as practising schools. While the college would be at a considerable 
distance froin the university buildings, it was hoped that the. students would 
become members of the university societies and take part in university ath- 
letics and that the university professors not attached to the Training College 
would give occasional lectures to the students.® 

(t) Law. — The Committee recommended, as a compromise between oppo- 
sing views, that “ while the teaching of law should entirely under the 
Dacca University, students should be examined by, and receive their degrees 
from, the University of Calcutta, which should accept for examination any 
student duly presented by Dacca.’* Pimision was to be made for an annual 
entry of 60 in each of the three years of the course.® 

(j) College for Women. — The Committee recommended the establishment 
of a college for women with hostel accommodation for 40 students; The 
college was to provide at the outset admission for about 12 students every 
year, but was expected to increase in*numbers. The ^course pursued was to 
include domestic subjects, and in all other subjects was to be identical with 
that for men. All the professors of the college were to be women.^ The 
new college and the Eden High School for Girls were to be amalgamated 
as one institution under the name * Eden College and High School for 
Girls ; ’ hut while the high school was to continue as a fwrdah school, it 
was thought impossible to enforce an equally strict seclusion in the college^ 

^ Dacca Report, Chapter XX. 

* Ibid,, Chapter XXllI. ^ 

* Ihid.^ Chapter XXII, 

^ Ihid., Chapter XXI. 
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and contiguous but sepamte building with separate entrance thew 
fore to be provided.^ 

(k) Entrance qualification . — The Commi^itee considered that for the preseiit 
the matriculation certificate of Calcutta should remain the sole general entrance ^ 
qualification in arts and science for Dacca, bu*^ did not wish the ^decisipn to.i 
be regarded as final ; they thought the matter might well be recousidlgM^ 
after experience had been gained of the working of the new University. The 
Committee recommended that schools in the town o£ Dacca should be inspected 
and recognised by the Dacca University.® 

(Z) University authorities . — The Committee recommended that the go%* 
ernment of the University should be \ested in a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellori . 
Convocation and Council; that the Governor of Bengal should be the 
Chancellor, and the position to be assigned to him and to the Vico-Ohanoellor 
** should be as in other Indian universities/* The Vice-Chancellor was, 
however, to be a salaried ofiScer appointed by Government. 

{i) Convocation was to comprise about 140 members, including all the 
university professors, 25 graduates elected by the general body 
of registered graduates, 5 Muslim graduates elected by the regis- 
tered Muslim graduates ; and 10 Muslim graduates, residents of 
Bengal and Assam, and 21 other persons, of whom two-thirds were 
to be non-official, all appointed by the Chancellor. Convocation 
was to exercise legislative functions, subject to the control of 
Government. 

(n) The Council was to comprise about 20 members, consisting of (1) 
the Vice-Chancellor, acting as Chairman, (2) the Commissioner 
of D^'.cca, (3) ther principals of the incorporated colleges, (4) six 
professors appointed by the Chancellor, includifig two ‘ college 
professors,’ (5) six persons elected by Convocation from among 
its own members, at least two being Musalmans. 

The Council was to be the supreme executive authority of the Univer- 
sity and to be responsible for its general and financial adminis- 

^ 0 tration. 

{in) There were also to be established by* regulation (a) 16 special boards 
of studies, including engineering, medicine, and law, (&) a general 
board of studies, ^ith the Vice-Chancellor as President, and (e) 
five other committees,. 

(m) Site and buildings . — ^The Committee proposed to devote to univer- 
sity purposes a splendid site of about 450 acres forming part of the civil 
station of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at Kamna, and 
lying roughly speaking from 1 to miles north-west of the centre of Dacca* 
The site included the Dacca College, the new Government House, the Sec- 
retariat, the Government Press, a number of houses for officers and other . 
minor buildings adjacent to it. On the south side of the railway, adjacent 
to the above site, lies a vacant space of 130 acres, which the Committee pro-' 
posed to devote to playing fields; The report of the Committee contains 
elaborate plans. (Four ‘ lay outs * have been designed since the original 
one of th^ Committee, the latest being an attempt to bring all the teaching 


* 1 Dacca Report, Chapter XVII. 
• Ibid., Chapter V. 
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institutions * except special ones like the Teachers’ and ‘ Womca^a " 

'Within a circle with a radius not exceeding one-third oI a mile.) 

8. The Government of Bengal published the yepoil/^ ahd 
invited the fullest criticisms from persons of all classes. Aft^ con- 
sideration of these criticisms detailed plans for the setting up of 
the University were framed and formed the subject of com- 
munications between the Government of Bengal, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. Definite action would 
presumably have been taken in connexion with the scheme but for 
the out-break of war in 1914 and the consequent stringency which 
led to a modification and postponement of the financial pro- 
posals. 

9. On 7th March 1917, Government announced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, in reply to a question by Nawab Syed 
Nawabaly Chandhury, Ehan Bahadur, that action in regard to the 
Dacca scheme would be postponed until the present Commission, 
then about to be appointed, had Reported ; and on 20th March 
the Nawab moved in the Imperial Uegiolative Council that — 

this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
necessary steps be taken to draft a bill for the establish mej;it and incoiporation 
of a university at Dacca, and introduce it into the Council at an early 
date.” 

The Nawab said that Eastern Bengal had been assured of a 
university as a ‘ compensation ’ for the territorial readjustment 
and that serious misgivings were entertained when the war broke 
out lest the university question might be indefinitely shelved or 
postponed. He suggested that if the money difficulty were press- 
ing effect might not be given to the whole scheme at once, though 
provision should be made ‘ for the fruition of the full scheme ■ 
in course of time ; but that a small beginning should be made at 
once. 

10. Sir Sankaran Nair, on behalf Of the Government, stated 
that the Government were definitely pledged to the establishment 
of a university of Dacca and that although there had been doubts 
as to the scheme of the University, there had been no wavering on 
the part of Government on the main question ; that a bill for its 

^ Report of the Dacca University Committee (Bengal Secretariat Book Depdt, 1912.) 
The report was first published at a higher price, which was reduced to the nominal one 
ot 4 annas. A note signed by Mr. J . H. BLerr, of the Government of Bengal, was iggn ed 
on 23rd December 1912, stating that the Governor in OounoU would be glad to oomsidev 
any criticism on the proposals of the report, reowved before 15th February. 
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estaWfehmeat hod akeadj been drafted; but tbikt Got 
bad delayed introducing the bill for several reasons. He said 
it was the policy of Government that during the period of the 
war they should not pass a controversial measure through the 
Council by official majority ; that Government had found that 
certain proposals common to the Dacca Bill and the Patna Bill 
had proved controversial ; that those provisions had been modified 
in the case of the Patna Bill, so that it might go through as a non- 
controversial measure ; but that Government had not had time to 
consider whether corresponding modifications could be made in 
the Dacoa Bill ; he added, further, that essential features in the 
Dacca .cheme had been criticised as being opposed in principle 
to the report of the recent Royal Commission on the University 
of London, and also from an opposite standpoint ; and that accord- 
ing to the latter category of critics, the poverty of the classes in 
India who resort to university education, and the purely utilitarian 
character of the English education which they sought, rendered 
it undesirable to introduce in India the type of university advocated 
by the London Commission. 


“ The various 'iifleicnees between the castes, the classes and the religions 
make it difScult ' they say, “ to accept the ideal of a university where all the 
professors and all the students work with common ideals ; and the great 
arec over which the classes are distributed who seek university education, 
these make it impossible, according to eminent educationists in India, to 
import into India that type of university which requires the colleges to be 
grouped at a centie.” 


Sir Sankaran Nair refrained from expressing an opinion on 
any of these criticisms ; he pointed out further that Government 
had by some been accused of sinister motives in advocating a resi- 
dential type of university ; it was said that this policy was advo- 
cated “ not really for the improvement of higher education in India, 
but with a view to check the expansion of such higher education.” 
In these circumstances Government would not object to introduce 
a bill for the establishment of a university of Dacca, but the final 
consideration of the bill, even if introduced, would still have to 
wait for the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 

11. In view of the statement of Sir Sankaran Nair the Nawab 
withdrew Jiis resolution ; and at the conclusion of the session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, on 23rd March 1917, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Chelmsford, referring to Sir Sankaran Nair’s speech, 
stated that he desired to confirm int he most distinct and uneqtd- 
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vocal laaiiner the promise made by Lord Hardinge that a university, 
would be founded at Dacca. 

12. We have had before us various official communications 
referred to by Sir Sankaran Nair in his speech ; but it would com- 
plicate the exposition of the situation unnecessarily to enter into 
an analysis of all the proposals and counter-proposals made at 
different times. 

13. It will be convenient however to print the major portion of 
the last official document published on the Dacca scheme, namely^ 
the communique of 26th November 1917 of the Government of 
Bengal which appealed early in December : — 

“ In 1912 the Government of India announced their intention of founding 
a universitj^ at Dacc^, which would be of a teaching and residential rather 
than of a federal type, and the Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to frame a complete scheme. The report of the Committee was published 
in 1913, and criticisms and advice from the public were invited. After full 
consideration of the recommendations of the Committee and of the views 
expressed by the public, the scheme, with certain minor modifications, was 
submitted to the Secretary of State and received his general approval in 
December 1913. The approved scheme comprised the foundation of fojir 
new colleges (viz., a new general college, a Muhammadan college, a women’s- 
college and an engineering college), the establishment of a medical institution^ 
a department of Islamic studies and a Sauskritio department and the sepa- 
ration of the Law College from the Dacca College and its establishment as an 
independent law institution. The Teachers’ College was to be transferred to 
a new site and the Jagannath College to the proposed university area, wMle 
a hostel was to be started for students of the well-to-do classes. The build- 
ing of a library, a museum, an observatory, a. gymnasium and several labora- 
tories were contemplated. Other features of the scheme were the introduc- 
tion of seminar teaching, the provision of reading rooms, the laying out of 
playing fields and the organisation of a university library, a university union 
and a professors’ club. 

Unfortunately the war broke out next year, and the necessity for stringent 
economy in all departments of public expenditure made it impossible to carry 
out the full scheme at once. It was accordingly proposed in 1915 that a 
commencement should be made on a reduced scale. The essential portions 
of the original scheme were retained, .but it was proposed to omit for the time 
being the new college, the engineering college, the department of Sanskritiof 
studies and the hostel for well-to-do students, the natural history museum, 
the observatory and some of the laboratories. At the same time it was proposed 
that the Muhammadan College should be placed in a part of the old 
Secretariat buildings and that the building project for the Women’s College 
should be modified. 

The financial difficulties caused by the continuance of the w^t precluded 
the execution of the reduced scheme, and in I9l6 the Government of India 
asked the Government of Bengal to submit an ^estimate of the minimum 
expenditure necessary for starting a university which would be of the type 
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'origmaHy proposed and which wonld, at the 'same time, satisfy reasonable 
demandB for the provision of collegiate education in excess of that 
in the existing colleges at Dacca. 

A further modification of the scheme was then proposed on lines whi^ 
would admit of the gradual development of the University on those laid 
down by the Dacca University Committee and approved by the Gov^nment^ , 
of India and the Secretary of State. It was suggested that the University 
should start with four colleges (besides the Teachers’ Training College), mz.y 
the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the Muhammadan College and a 
new arts college. The establishment of the last was proposed in order to 
meet the demand for fuller provision for collegiate education in Dacca which 
had been caused by the. increasing number of students. The new Arts College 
was to be started in temporary premises and the Muhammadan College in 
the old Secretariat buildings. Tbe Dacca College was to remain as at present, 
the I.aw ">»llege being separated from it and accommodated in the old Sec- 
retariat buildings, while the Jagannath^College was to be moved to the building 
erected for the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government Press. The hostel 
for well-to-do students, the college for women and the medical institution 
were to be deferred. The physics and chemistry laboratories were to be 
given accommodation in existing buildings, and more modest proposals were 
put fgrwwd in connection with physical education and the social life of the 
teaches and students. The capital cost of this last scheme was estimated 
at 11,25,000. Tlie corresponding figures for the scheme orginally approved 
and of the reduced scheme proposed in 1915 are Ks. 67,12,000 and Rs. 38,40,000, 
respectively. 

In tbe meantime, th,* Government of India had decided to appoint a com- 
mission which would examine the question of university education in Bengal 
generally ; and as expenditure on the proposed University had necessarily 
to be postponed on account of financial stringency, it was determined that 
the scheme should be referred to the Commission. Government, as explained 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council held on 23rd Apri] 1917, adhere to their intention of instituting a 
university at Dacca ; and they hope to receive from the Commission valu- 
able advice regarding its constitution and management.^* 

II. — Discussion oi the main features of the scheme 'proposed hy the 

Commission. 

14. The question of the University of Dacca is covered by our 
general reference and is not limited in any way by specific terms 
therein. We have therefore regarded it as our duty to reconsider 
the question de novo both in regard to general policy and details.^ 
We have however naturally given very careful attention to the 
scheme put forward by the Dacca University Committee,, pn which 
we have invited expressions of opinion m our questionnaire we 

^ Part I of Question 4 reads : “ If you have studied the Dacca University scheme, 
have you any suggestions to ihake with regard to it.” {Paii II of the question refers 
to the possibility of establishing universities in the mufassa! ^ewhere than at Deoca.) 
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have also examined the offici&I documents relating td the 
scheme which have been communicated to us ; and we shall set 
out, in so far as may seem required, the reasons which haws led 
us to concur in, to amend, or to differ from the original propo- 
sals or those made subsequently in regard to the Dacca ITniversity, 

15. It will be apparent from other portions of this report that 
even if the establishment of tjic University of Dacca had not been 
promised by the Government of India, the whole policy of univer- 
^sity reorganisation in Bengal which we advocate would have led 
us to recommend the establishment of a university in that town 
either immediately or at an early date.^ For if the scheme of 
decentralisation, of relieving the excessive burden of Calcutta, 
and of gradually creating separate universities in the mufassal 
is to be carried out, Dacca is clearly indicated as the first centre 
for the creation of such a university, and this for cogent reasons. 
The town itself, with about 120,000 inhabitants,^ is the second 
in the Presidency ; it has the prestige of an ancient and historic 
capital ; it is now a commercial and manufacturing centre- 
growing importance ; it has better communications by rail and 
river than any other centre in the thickly populated districts of 
Eastern Bengal ; it is contiguous to Vikrampur, the home of so 
many of the bhadralok of Bengal ; and it already possesses two 
first-grade colleges, with a total of over 1,^00 students,' pro- 
viding university teaching in arts, .science and law. It also 
possesses institutions of a non-university character providing 
teaching in medicine and engineering, and a Government agri- 
cultural farm. ^ Dacca College, the larger of the two colleges, is 
a Government institution with excellent buildings and is the 
best equipped of all the colleges in the mufassal ; it is placed on 
fine open park land (the Ramna) between one and two miles 
from the centre of the town, with admirable sites for building 
lecture-rooms, libraries, laboratories, hostels, and for providing 
play-grounds ; and on that site, owing to the very course of events 
which led to the proposals of the scheme, there are already a num^;^ 

^ See eapecialJy Chapter XXXV, on Mufassal Colleges. 

* According to the last census the population of Dacca was over 10^,000 in 1911. 
Mr. S. G. Hart, the Collector of Dacca, estimates the present population at the figure 
stated in the text. 

’ Dacca has recently bean made the administrative centre lor the Oavenutieiit 
Department of Agriculture. 
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\m of largo and well e<mstnieted buildings, origka0y dosigwii 
for, but no longer requited by, the Government.^ These nan no# 
be utilised with the greatest economy for university pur^ses. 

16. The Dacca district supplies over 900 students to the local 
colleges and sends another 1,491 bo other colleges all over Bengal, 
while the Dacca Division and the neighbouring districts of Tippera 
supply altogether about 7,097 out of the total number of 27,290 
students in the University of Calcutta.^ Dacca is therefore already 
in the centre of a great student population, and there can be no 
doubt thar increased and better provision for universitv education 
of a high order, besides tapping fiesh sources of supply among 
tUe Muslim population, will attract an increased number of stu- 
dents from the neighbourhood and so relieve to some extent the 
pressure at Calcutta. 

17. As a sign of existing public opinion in educated circles 
it may be interesting to mention that out of the 307 of our corres- 
pondents who replied to Question 4 of our questionnaire only 15- 
expressed views opposed to the establishment of the University 
of Dacca. 

18. The chief determining factor in the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make Dacca the seat of a university was, doubtless, the 
desire to accede to the demand for further facilities for higher 
education for the Muslim population who form the majority 
in Eastern Bengal. It is one to which we naturally attach great 
weight ; and we are entirely in sympathy with the wish of Govern- 
ment that the Dacca University should be used to the fullest possible 
extent as a means of encouraging the desire for higher education 
among the still backward Musalmans of this part of the province. 
On the other hand, we desire emphatically to endorse the view 
that the University should be open to all, and that it should be in 
no sense a sectarian university ; nor do we believe that in this we 
differ from the wish of the representatives of the Muslim commu- 
nity. 

19. Turning from these great issues, on which we believe that 
there can be no serious differences of opinion, we come to three 


^ There were in 1917*18, 1,683 students in the two oollegel in Dacca, drawn from 
various districts, as follows ; — ^Daooa 961, Bakarganj 80, Myxnensingh 167, Faridpore 
151, Tippera 274. ft is significailt to note that aixout half the stadents come from the^ 
Dacca distiiiot and more than one*tlurd from the four neighbontfng districts. 
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main features in which the University of Dacca was to 44Bter from 
universities of the type existing in 1912— ■ i-v 

(1 ) The University was to be a unitary as opposed to a fedi^ral 
or affiliating university ; it was, like the older • ujiiver- 
sities of England and the modern Universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Birmingham, to be associated 
with a particular city. 

{2) The Universit'V was to be a teaching and residential univer- 
sity. SpeaMng broadly, we emphatically endorse these 
two main features of the scheme. 

{3) The University was to be a Government institution. Here 
we differ from the proposal of the Dacca University 
Committee. We have elsewhere^ expressed the view 
that while in our judgment the State ought to remain 
ultimately responsible for the inspection and supervi- 
sion of higher education, there are many drawbacks 
to the system of direct and detailed State control. We 
propose for the University of Dacca an organisation 
corresponding in its chief features with that which 
we propose for the University of Calcutta, by.t«oimpler 
in structure because of the simpler functions which it 
will fulfil. 

20. In two other important points opt scheme also differs 
from that proposed by the Dacca University Coimnittee : — 

(а) As indicated in Chapters XXXI and XXXII, we regard 

intermediate classes as belonging properly to school 
and not to university education, and we think it to 
the interest alike of the students and of the univer- 
sities that these classes should be conducted in 
special institutions which we have called intermediatl 
colleges. A certain number of such intermediate 
colleges should be created in Dacca without delay.* 

(б) The second point is connected with the first. The college, 

under the Dacca Committee scheme, was to be wholly 
responsible for the intermediate teaching ; but it was 
to be only partially responsible for t^e pass teaching 
for th6 degree, which was to be organised on an mter- 

1 Chapten XZVm aiid L. 

* See paras. Sll'>213 beknr. 
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HionouTS or for te&&lu]il|^ wliich wfta 

iucted by tbe IMvWty. Pi]j||r tile t«Pins 
Draft Bill prepared for the JtSSverHty- the 
responsibility for post-intermediate Wfilibiny was to 
be transferred entirely to the University, an arrange- 
ment which seems to ns based on sound reasons of 
economy and policy. By the removal of the bur^n 
of the intermediate classes from the University and, 
under the arrangement proposed, the college will, if 
our proposals are adopted, play a different part from 
that contemplated in the original scheme, though it 
- will retain functions of vital importance in a resi-. 

dential university like Dacca. In order to avoid 
■ riiimnfusion of ideas we propose that the change (or 
' ^.rtial change) of functions should be accompanied 
by a change of terminology and suggest that in the 
Dacca scheme the term ‘ hall ’ be substituted for the 
term ‘college.’ We shall develops in paragraphs 36-47 
and 136-1.44 below our conception of the hall. 

21. We shall in the first place discuss the criticism aimed at 
the proposal to nrake Dacca a unitary as oppos^ to an affiliating 
or a federal university, a matter in which we agree with the Dacca 
University Committee ; and shall then deal with the main points 
in which our scheme differs from that of the Dacca Committee. 
While we adhere to the view of the Government of India that the 
University of Dacca should be a teaching and residential and not 
an affiliating university, we cannot overlook the fact that since 
the Dacca Committee reported a new type of university which is 
both teaching and affiliating has been founded at Patna. Tha 
Patna model has been advocated by some of our witnesses for 
two reasons, the first a desire to relieve the examinational conges- 
tion of Calcutta, the second, the presumed interests of other colleges 
in Eastern Bengal. With one exception, to which we shall draw 
attention, the proposals for making Dacca an affiliating university 
do not claim to be made in the interests of Dacca. 

22, Dr.* Hjralal Haidar of the Calcutta University and the City 
Collie puts the argument on behalf of Calcutta : — 

" Dami University 'should be of the same type as the Fstoa Univer- 

«ty. It should of course, be a teaching university, but its proposed const!- 
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. tntioa shovild be so modified as to allow of the affiliation of colleges in eiu^ern 
and north^n Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcntta 
University. It has become difficult for this Univetsity to examine properly 
and control the enormous number of students that appear at its matricula- 
tion and intermediate examinations. For example, so many examiners arc 
appointed to look over the answer papers of thousands of candidates that 
it has become difficult to maintain the uniformity of the standard of examina- 
tions. A single university is no longer sufficient for the requirements of - a 
province like Bengal.”^ 

Maulvi Khabiruddin Ahmed writes, in advocacy of the same 
policy^ — 

“the Calcutta Uni^rsity iias become a huge and immanageable 
examining body, and it is desirable to remove the congestion by cutting down 
its territorial Hmits 

and suggests that while the Dacca University should be an exclu- 
sively teaching and residential university so far as the colleges 
at Dacca are concerned it should have ‘ federal 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal. 

23. Among some of our Muslim witnesses there is an impres- 

sion that the colleges of Eastern Bengal would receive bjgtter treiEt- 
ment at the hands of Dacca than at those of Calcutta ; anS they 
combine this argument with that of the unwieldiness of Calcutta 
to press the claim that Dacca should be affiliating. llie Muslim 
deputation whom we received at Rajshahi said in their address 
(section 9)®:— ,, 

“ At present the Muhammadans, on account of their want of representa- 
tion and of many incidents brought to notice, have no confidence in the 
Calcutta University and therefore we desire that Rajshahi College should 
be affiliated to the Dacca University which, as we are given to understand 
by Grovernment, will specially look after the interests oi Muhanimadans. 
This University was promised to the deputation of Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal as a compensation for the loss of the separate province, and we are 
confident that this University will look after Muhammadan interests ; we 
therefore press that all colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to the 
Dacca University. This will also relieve pressure on the Calcutta Univer- 
sity which is at present unwieldy.’^ 

24. The influential Muslim deputation which we received at 
Calcutta urged a similar though not identical view.* They 
emphasised “ the utmost desirability of establishing teaching univer- 

^ Question 4. See also evidenoe on this point of Mr. Umes Ghandr^, HUdar, and 
Mabamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Taikabhushana. 

* Questimi 4. 

* General Memoranda, page 218. 

* See Memorandum of Musalmana Calcutta, para. 4 , General Memoranda, page 21(>. 
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sities at Calcutta and Dacca and other p^ccs such as Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, Berhampur and Gauhati.” They suggested, as a sec^w> 
alternative, if it seemed" impossible to create teaching univepities 
elsewhere than at Calcutta and Dacca, that a new university of 
the existing type, independent of Calcutta and Dacca, shotJd be 
set up to control the mufassal colleges — to be called the University 
of Bengal. Their third alternative, which coincides with that 
of our previous witnesses, was that the coHeges of Kastern Bengal 
should be affiliated to Dacca and not to Calcutta ; but this 
suggestion was made subject to the proviso that the scheme would 
not in our opinion prejudice the legitimate duties of Dacca as a 
teaching university. 

25 . JNawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhuiy goes further. He puts 
forward the separate treatment of the mufassal colleges of 
Eastern Bengal as the first consideration ; he- thinks that it will 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best 
interests of Dacca University ; and urges that if his proposal for 
separate controlling agencies for the eastern and the western mufas- 
sal colleges proves impracticable on financial grounds, then the — 


'^collo^^es in Ear tern Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges 
in Western Bengal under ^ne university, should be affiliated to the Dacca 
•University, even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, 
to a certain extent, be impaired ; for the people of Eastern Bengal strongly 
feel that the interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as 
before, if their colleges are not treated separately.*'^ 


26 . The one witness who appears to regard the power to affiliate 
colleges in Eastern Bengal (and Assam) as likely to be of benefit 
to the University of Dacca is Mr. J. R. Cunningham, the Director 
of Public Instruction for Assam. 


“ To grant it territorial jurisdiction,” he writes, “ would be to secure to 
it tke widest charter of liberty and to afford to university education in India 
the largest hope of advancement and reform. To restrict the University 
to the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mufassal colleges unattached 
will’be to subject the growth and development of the new venture to all the 
adverse influences of competition” 

and he draws a gloomy picture of the necessary acceptance by 
Dacca, in large measure, of the most characteristic and detriment- 
al conditions of the prese/it state of things, including : — 

“ (1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, 
is so ill»qualified in English as to render lectures difficult of understauding 
and to confirm the habit of study by memorising. 


VOL. IV 


^Question 4. 
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(^) Extension of the ordinary university oouise to four, instead of tlizse, 

, .^rs with a qualification at the end of the second year which serves as the goal 
for the mass of the students, thus occupying the energies of the University 
in work which is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the 
schools.” 

27. In Chapter XXXI we have recomnaended that the roinimtun 
standard for entrance should be the present intermediate standard, 
a standard which we hope to see raised not by a mere increase 
in the difficulty of the* questions, but by the improved teaching 
in the intermeffiate colleges'^ ; and we also hope that the period 

'of undergraduate studies will be the three years which Mr. 
Cunningham desires ; so that at any rate some of the dangers 
which he foresees will be avoided. Mr. Cunningham fears that 
competition with Calcutta (unless Dacca is artificially fed by the 
affiliation with it of colleges from Eastern Bengal) will lead to a 
lowering of standards. The same fear was expressed in Great 
Britain when the modem universities were created from 1880 
onwards. But those fears have not been realised ; on the contrary 
the standards have steadily risen. We may point out that if it 
becomes known that a university gives cheap degrees, the .holders 
of these degrees will soon find that they stand less chance 
in competitions for an appointment than graduates ,of more 
scrupulous universities and that the University itself will lose in 
popularity except with the weakest candidates ; the best students 
will, in their own interests, both intellectual and worldly, go to the 
University which maintains not the lowest but the highest standards 
of teaching and of examination. If Dacca cannot compete in the 
open market and by fair means with Calcutta in the same way. 
that the new universities in Great Britain compete with London 
and the older universities and with each other, our scheme will have 
failed from the inside. But we do not think it wiU fail. 

28. It would, in our judgment, be inadvisable to load the new 
University of Dacca with the burden of affiliation and the accom- 
panying disadvantages of impaired efficiency recognised by Nawab 
Syed Nawabaly Chaudfiury. Such a system would necessarily 
absorb time and energy on the part of the teachers and of the 

* We have also recommended. Chapter XXXI, para. 65, that in exceptional oasea 
Students should be allowed to take the examination corresponding to the preset matri- 
culation at 16 ; but the minimum age of entrance to the University would be 17. As at 
present the average age of matriculation is 18J, the average age of mitrance would be 
over 20. 
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admiiiistrative bodies at Dacca wbipb should properly be devoted 
to the development of their own university ; and so far as wp 
are aware, none of the existing Dacca teachers have expressed 
any desire for it.^ The affiliating nexus would tend tc restrict 
the natural development of Dacca on its own lines ; there would 
be a constant conflict between the legitimate claims of Dacca, the 
strongest centre, that it should be allowed to progress, and the 
equally legitimate claims of the weaker muiassal colleges that they 
should not be overpressed ; and the fair settlement of these 
constantly occurring differences would require the creation of a 
complex administrative machinery for the drafting of syllabuses, 
the nduct of examinations and the adjustment of standards. 
We have found it necessary to provide such machinery in our 
scheme for the University of Calcutta. ^ To duplicate it in the case of 
Dacca would, in our judgment, be wasteful and unwise and would 
confer no corresponding benefit on the mufassal colleges in question* 
Moreover our tour in Eastern Bengal leads us gravely to doubt 
whether affiliation to Dacca would be v/elcomed by the majority 
oTE the colleges ; there would certainly be serious, possibly bitter, 
differences of opinion in regard to such affiliation. As for the 
interests of U usHm students throughout Bengal, we have had them 
so constantly in mind that we do not think they will suffer either 
in the University of Calcutta or Dacca under the schemes 
which we have proposed. For the grounds above stated, we reject 
wholly the proposals for making Dacca an affiliating as well as a 
teaching university* 

29. Some of our correspondents have proposed that Dacca should 
be made a federal ^ university. It is of the essence of a federaj 
university in the sense in which the term is most commonly used 
that all its units should take some share (though not necessarily 
an equal share) in the management of the University as a whole. 
But most of our correspondents who use the word ^ federal ’ do not 
appear to contemplate any departure from the ordinary methods < 
of affiliation prevailing in India,® under which the affiliated college 

^ See evidence in response to Question 4 of Mr. F. C. Turner, Principal, Dacca College, 

Rai lislitinoban Chatter] ee Bahadur, Principal, Jagaamath College, Dacca, of Bai 
Bhu^ti^th Dae Bahadur, of Maulvi Mohammad Irfan, and of Messrs. Walter A. Jenki ns 

and H. Langley of Dacca College. 

* Chapters XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVII, especially Chapter XXXVII, parate. 76<S2» 
evidence of Hfr, BireAdra Kumar Datta, who suggests that 'Dacca ** should be of 
edeial t^^pe, aJl the secondary schools and ooUeges in the Dacca and Chittagong 

L 2 
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has *110 filftini whatever to a -voice in university management.* 
Federal universities may, no doubt, be useful in certain condi- 
tions, when college units of approximately equal strength are 
situated in different towns within fairly easy reach of one another. 
But . the Dacca collies and the other colleges of Eastern Bengal 
do not bear this relation to one another, and no one has put forward 
a considered scheme for the creation of a federal imiversity in the 
sense above defined and embracing all these colleges. To any 
such scheme of federation we should feel objections no less strong 
than those we have expressed to the scheme for an affiliating 
imiversity at Dacca. 

30. It was natural that the Dacca University Committee in 
planning a teaching and residential university should propose 
that the unit both for teaching and residential purposes should be 
the college. They had in mind not only the older universities in 
Ei^land, but the traditions of Indian experience since 1857. We 
have seen in Chapter III how the idea of a college preceded in India 
the idea of a university, and how the University was jsreated as 
an organism external to and controlling the colleges by means of 
ciuricula and regulations and examinations, but wi'lhout any 
teaching functions. Without repeating details unduly we may 
recall the main facts necessary for the understanding of the policy 
of the Dacca University Committee. 

31. The Universities Commission of 1902 referred to the narrowly 
restricted powers of the then existing universities and stated that 
there was a very general desire that those powers should be enlarged 
and that all universities should be recognised as teaching bodies.® 
They passed over the contention put before them that the indirect 
control, over teaching exercised by the existing universities entitled 
them to be called teaching universities; and explained that in 
usual parlance a ‘ teaching university ’ denotes a university ‘ which 
makes direct provision for teaching by appointing its own profes- 

Bivrisions being affiliated to it/* and^ Kumar Busbitindradeb Bai Mahasai who proposes 
that Dacca should ** exercise a federal control like that of an examining body ’* over 
the mufassal colleges of Eastern Bengal. Dr. D. K. Mallik (who does not suggest such 
control) pleads for the federal universities on the ground that while single college uipver- 
sities are desirable, there is not the teaching strength necessary *to man th^ at present 
in Bengal. 

^ See footnote to para. 5 above. 

* Report, para. 21. 
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Eors and*' lecturers/ The Commission, (who did not contemplate 
the possibility of any departure from the Indian affiliating system) 
pointed to the fact that the affiliated colleges were spread oret 
a wide area, that it was not ensy to see how their students could 
be brought together to attend university lectures, and that the 
better among them already made adequate provision for the courses 
of instruction leading up to the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees, so that 
any intervention of the University at this stage appeared unlikely 
to be profitable. They very naturally regarded the question 
whether and how far the universities would be able to make direct 
provision for teaching as one of considerable difficulty ; especially 
as they saw no source fiom which the universities could hope to 
obtain the funds which would be required " for the entertainment 
of a staff of university professors in every branch of learning/ 

Their conclusion on this point was as follovrs : — 

We think it expedient that the undergraduate students should be left 
in the main, to the colleges, but we suggest that the universities may justify 
their existence as teaching bodies by making further and better provisions 
for a*d\ anced courses of study. The University may appoint its ovm lecturers 
and provide libiaries and laboratories. It would also be proper that the 
University should see that residential quarters are provided for students 
from a distance.”^ 

They suggested that the colleges co-operating in the scheme 
should contribute to its cost, that in this way central schools of 
advanced study might in time be formed, and that it was an advan- 
tage of the scheme that it could be worked out gradually without 
the great initial expense involved in the creation of a complete 
professoriate. 

32. The Dacca Committee, writing in 1912, were justifiably 
bolder and more explicit in their view of what the Indian Govern- 
ment and public regarded as the idea of a university. Between 
1902 and 1912 public opinion had advanced ; and the ideas latent 
in the report of 1902 were developed with a new fulness and warmth 
by the Dacca Committee. "" There are,'" they say in the first 
chapter of their report — 

“ abundant indications that the Government and the people have alike come 
to realise that a university, if it is to satisfy in full measure the requirements 
of the educated classes, must denote more than mere examination, must 
undertake more than mere control, must offer more than mere instruction. 

It must be an institution in which a true education can be obtained — the 
training of the mind, body and character ; the result ‘ not a book but a man.’ ” 


^ Zoe. cH., para* 24. 
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But ipr the Committee of 1912, as for the Commission of 1902, 
the college was to be the unit of university life for teaching as well 
as for residence. Indeed they regard the separateness of the 
colleges as of positive advantage to the university as a whole. 

, “ We anticipate they wrote, “ that each college of the Dacca University, 
whether it is one now in active working, or yet to be founded as part of this 
scheme, will have its special characteristics and develops in its own way. 
iTie individuality and variety of the colleges is as much a part of the scheme 
as the completeness and community of the new university life. There will 
be, in a way never before known in India, a healthy interaction of the colfeges 
upon each other and a heightening of the separate and limited life of each 
by participation in the larger and fuller life of the University. At the same 
time, while the University is to be distinct from and greater than the colleges, 
it is to be made up of them ; and the health and vigour of the whole will 
depend on the health and vigour of the parts. It is in the individual college 
also that the most intimate part of the collegiate life will be lived ; in the 
college the corporate spirit must first develope so that loyalty to the college 
may expand into loyalty to the University. The college is, as heretofore, 
to be an organic whole, and, within its limits, complete ; the new departure 
is this, that the college instead of being mechanically joined with other affiliated “ 
institutions to a university centre, which is organised without any closer 
relation to them than this aiSiliation, is now to be organically bound with 
other colleges into a higher and more complex unit, the teaching and residential 
University.’’^ 

33. Nevertheless, on obvious grounds of' economy, the 
Committee were obliged to depart widely from these general 
proposals when they came to frame their detailed scheme. The 
entire teaching in Islamic studies,, science, law, medicine, and 
engineering and the post-graduate teaching in arts was to be 
conducted by the University. The teaching for the B. A. degree, 
both pass and honours, except the pass teaching in English, was to 
be organised upon an inter-collegiate basis, that is virtually by the**-^ 
university as a whole. Thus only the intermediate teaching in 
arts was to be entrusted to the independent care of the colleges. 
Yet each college was, according to the plans, to be equipped with 

a large set of class-rooms, for use by degree students as well as 
by intermediate students. Corresponding in some measure to the 
distribution of teaching between the college and the university 
there was to be a university staff and distinct college staffs of 
teachers. 

34. With the removal of the intermediate teaching from the 
purview of the University the case for making the colleges teaching 
units appears to us to disappear ; and since this view was indj^^m- 


^ Dacca Report, page 20. 
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dently* arrived at by Government in respect of post-intermediate 
teaching we need not perhaps a’'gue the matter in any great detail. 
In a university of the size of Dacca the economy and convenience 
of making provision for the teaching by means of a single authority 
is apparent. 1 

35. It may be thought by some that the appointment of teachers 
by the governing bodies of the colleges is a valuable element in 
university organisation which our proposed amendment of the 
Dacca scheme would sweep away. We may point out, therefore^ 
that this power of appointment was not, and we think rightly notr 
assigned by the Dacca University Committee to the governing 
bodies of the colleges. In a university of the size of Dacca, the 
most effective and economical way of instituting and making the . 
teaching appointments is by means of a central organisation, and 
we have preserved that idea of the original scheme ; though, as 
will be seen, we propose to substitute as th^ central organisation 
the University itself for Government except for a certain number 
of appointments.* The teaching unit should, in our view, be not 
the college, but the university department, and our substitution 
of the University for the college as the organising authority for 
the teaching, though it may seem a large amendment at the first 
blush, only extends to the whole university curriculum the pro- 


' Ifr. E. E. Biss, of the Indian Educational S«vice , who has given so much time and 
attention to the Dacca scheme, strongly advocates the centralisation of all teaching above 
the intermediate standard, and of its being put directly under the control of the univer- 
sity authorities but he nevertheless advocates the retention of the title ‘ college ’ for the 
‘ uiiit of university life.’ Dr. Naree Chandra Son Gupta, Vico-Principal of the Dacca Law 
College, although he does not, like Mr. Biss, contemplate separate treatment of the 
intermediate teaching, nevertheless advocates the disappearance of the college from "the 
Dacca scheme on the grounds of economy. Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, 
Principal of the Jagannath College, on the contrary urges that the individuality of the 
colleges teaching the bachelor courses should be preserved by each college specialisingL 
>u certain subjects or departments of subjects and being specially staffed for the purpose' 
as well as by other means. We think that it would be difaoult in planning the Univer- 
Mty to decide on what principle such specialisation could be introduced at the outset. 
But we thmk that in course of time different halls may come to be informally identi- 
fied, more or less, with special studies, in the same way as some Cambridge collies are so 
identified and this would have advantages in the organisation of tutorial work. We 
should be sorry, however, to see this principle pushed to extremes. One of the advan- 
tages of the residential system is the contact of students pursuing different studies. 

Subsequently to the publioation of the original schane proposals were made for the 
incluaitm of private minionaty institutions in the University ol Dacca. For a discussion, 
of this matter. See below paras. 160-166. 
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posals made by our predecessors in regard to the major and higher 
part of it. 

36. But while we think the University should be responsible 
for the organisation of formal university teaching, the college unit 
remains of the first importance in a residential university. Its 
functions have been well indicated in the following passage from 
the evidence of the Serampore Staff : — 

“We desire to express our belief in the mainideal embodied in the 

[Dacca] scheme, viz., the residential system in collegiate and university life. 
But wo consider that considerable care is necessary in the application of this 
system to Indian university conditions. Our aim should be not to duplicate 
Oxford and Cambridge conditions on the one hand, or Scotch, American 
and German conditions on the other. In the former case the tendency perhaps 
is for the residential college to regard itself too much in the light of an inde- 
pendent unit, and to think too little of the claims of the university as a whole. 
In the latter case the university is everything, and residential arrangements 
for students are a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combina- 
tion of these systems is desirable for India. The individual college in India 
is not strong enough to stand so much alone as an Oxford or Cambridge college 
does. There is needed a concentration of academic resources such as we have 
in Edinburgh, and in most modern universities. On the other hand, experi- 
ence has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and sympa- 
'thetic application of the residential system to Indian conditions. All this 
is possible if the colleges take the form of academic hostefs, or halls of 
residence providing tutorial help and supervision for their students.’’ 

37. Our own views on the general conditions of student life 
as they exist in Bengal to-day, and the general changes which we 
propose with regard to hostel systems are set out in Chapters XIX 
and XXXIX, and we can only deal briefly with the matter here. 
We accept, with certain modifications, the general residential organ- 
isation proposed by the Dacca University Committee. 

“ Wc consider,” they wrote, “ that all students not living with parents or 

duly authorised guardians should reside in college No students’ messes 

or non-collegiatc hostels should bet permitted to exist in connexion with the 
new University ; even the permission to live with an authorised guardian 
must be carefully regulated and controlled, since laxity in this respect may 
easily defeat the object of the residential system. A student should not be 
permitted to join a college and become a member of the University until the 
quest ion of his residence has been settled. Residence except in his own home 
should be allowed only on special conditions ; the student must be expressly 
confided to the care of the person with w'hom he is to reside ; the latter having 
been interviewed by the college authorities and approved as a fit and suitable 
guardian must formally assume charge and responsibility. In admitting 
students preference should be given up to the limit of accommodation to 
tho^e who intend to reside in college. Fears Have been entertained that 
the expense of residing in hostels wiU be so great as to deter students of 
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average means from entering the University. If the proposab [of tie 
Committee]. . .commend themselves to the Gov^nment, these f^e^ 
prove groundless and none but the very poorest will experience any (iifficulty , 
owing to the expense of hostel life. For th'S class scholarships and fi^e 
studentships should be provided, find private liberality called into play« 

as. The Dacca University Committee estimated that of the 
students in the four ^arts colleges’^ for men, 1,500 would be in 
residence ' and 560 would reside with their parents or approved 
guardians.3 The question of poor Muslim students is one of^ 
especial importance in connexion with Dacca. The Dacca 
Committee estimated that of the 320 students to be attached to 
the ‘ Muhammadan College,’ 100 would live with their faniilies 
OJ* approved guardians. Of these they say that — 

poor madrassah students are not infrequently housed and supported by 
chari fable persons imder the ‘ jagir ’ system, and consequently many will 
not be able to live in college. It will be the duty of the authorities of the-f 
‘ Muhammadan College ’ to see that those who live, in jagirs or otherwise, 
outside the college are properly looked after by responsible persons.’’ 

39. The Committee obviously contemplated in the same way 
that the ' Jagannath College ’ would be attended by a relatively 

. large numbcT of poor students, and this view was put forward by 
Rai Lahtmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, the Principal of the College, 
in his evidence before iiSr-The Committee estimated that 200 out of a 
total of 540 students of that college would be in residence ; but 
they suggested that if possible the margin should be reduced by 
the provision of further hostel accommodation. They added : — 

“ We attach the utmost importance to the principle that as large a 
proportion of the students as possible should be in residence, since it is only 
on such students that the full benefits of university life can be conferred ; 
in each college additional hostel accommodation should from time to time 
he provided to the fullest extent to which it can be utilised.” 

40. We adhere to the view expressed previously that residence 
with relatives and guardians is both natural and in many cases 
healthy,^ and take up an intermediate position between that of 


^ Dacoa Report, page 70. 

^ The Dacca College, New College, Jagannath College and Muhanmiadan College. 

^ The report of the Dacca Committee has been misunderstood on this point by a 
certain number of witnesses ; thus Mr. Muraly Dhar Banexjee urges as an amendment to 
the Dacca scheme that * residence should not be compulsory upon those who are able to 
live with their families and natural guardians f and ttai Sri Nath Roy Bahadur 
makes the same plea. * 

* Chapter XIX, para. 7. 
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the Dacca UAiversity Committee and the position of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee, who while admitting that a residential university 
has advantages, and accepting the view that it should be tried at 
Dacca, over-states, we think, its drawbacks. 

A residential university ”, says Sir Gooroo Dass, is more adapted for 
physical and intellectual education than a non-residential university by 
reason of its being able to provide better teachers and appliances and more 
regular supervision than what students can secure if left to themselves, and 
by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
sMA" lodging, and ejisui ing for them a certain measure of comfort. But it 
is less adapted for moral and religious education by reason of that very excess 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of supervision, which are less 
helpful in training men for the rough world outside the college walls, where 
they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm resignation to a Will 
that is inscrutable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or in 
small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives 
students far better opportunities of mixing with human beings ashuman 
beings, and not merely as students, and is far more conducive to the growth 
of those moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for the world, than the 
rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life in a largo, hostel, where the 
largeness in the number of boarders ^must make discipline, a 'great extea^^ 
more mechanical than personal. Moreover' " differences 6f caste, creed, and 
colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this country. Then, tigain, judg- 
ing from facts, it cannot be said that the graduates of the non-residential 
Scottish and German universities compare unfavourably with those of the 
residential universities of England. But I need not pursue the point any 
further for my present purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
residential system against being too sanguine, aud against seeking to enforce 
it everywhere. Let us wait and watch how it works at Dacca.” 

41. We have described in Chapter XIX^ what the ' elasticity ' 
of living in small messes under occasional supervision means. We 
need not repeat our description. We have also pointed out , that 
guardianship often involves the ‘ sweating ’ of a student who acts 
as a tutor ; and it may be well, to refer again here to the evidence 
of the Principal of the Jagannsdii College, Dacca^ : — 

“ In Bengal college students live either with their parents or other natural 
guardians or in hostels where they are under more or less adequate superin- 
tendence and control or in ‘ messes ’ where they are left much more free, 
or as private tutors in the houses of people. These last usually get only their 
food for teaching one or more schoolboys and the guardianship exercised 
by the master of the house is only nominal. The conditions of residence 
in ‘ messes ^ and as private tutors are not healthy, morally or physically.” 


^ Paras. 29-35. 

‘ Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Question 17> 
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42. We axe convinced that it is only in rare cases that students 
living with persons other than near relatives are able to do justice 
to their work ; we hope that t^e ‘ jagir ’ system will be reduced 
to the narrowest limits and thai provision will be made in the halls' 
for all poor and deserving students (other than those living with 
near relatives), by a suitable system of stipends and scholarships. 
The examples of Scotland and Germany, where suitable and res- 
pectable lodgings for students arc abundant, quoted by Sir Gooroo 
Dass, do not move us so much as the actual conditions of Bengal ; 
we Lave already referred to the evidence of the Serampore College 
on this point. And if Sir Gooroo Daas idealises the ‘ mess ’ and 
many ot the guardians, we think that he undervalues the hostel. 
We cannot accept his presentation of life at a hostel as being one 
of ‘ rigid routine and dead level uniformity.’ That is far reUaoved 
indeed from the happy and varied life as we know it in English 
colleges and university hostels, from the life that we have seen 
in residential colleges in India like Aligarh, Serampore, Bankura, < 
or St. Paul’s, Calcutta, in which the hostel is not a barrack | 
surrounded by houses, but a real centre of social life, of college j 
societies, of games, of that communal organisation on a small 
scale which, because it brings students into intimate contact 
with many of their fellows and equals, is in some ways both a fuller 
and a severer training for life than the family circle. 

43. Nor can we accept the view that the hostel is necessarily 
less well suited for moral and religious training than any home. 
There are no doubt homes which provide a quiet moral and intellec- 
tual atmosphere, created by the loving care of parents and close 
relatives, which no hostel can rival. From such homes in Dacca we 
do not propose to take any student away. There are others ,irom 
which students may wish to come, without any kind of compulsion, 
to the ordered life of the hostel. And we think that that life should 
not only be an ordered, but for those whose parents desire it, or 
who desire it for themselves, a religious life. We look forward to 
religious training being given in the hostels as an essential part of 
the communal life ; and in the Muslim Hall there should be the 
daily prayers. But moral training must with all young people be 
largely a matter of example rather than of formal teaching or J 
sermon.^ It will be the aim of the University to place both the 


> In r^aid to the queetion of definite religions instmction, see Cb^ter XIX, paras. 
136 - 140 . 
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hostek and the halls, into which we propose that the hostels dhoold 
be grouped, under the headship of men of high moral character; 
who will exert on their pupils that kind guidance .whicb, caimot 
be mathematicallj defined, not because the ideas on which it rests 
are vague, but because they lie too deep for words,; because such 
guidance implies a sense of rightness of conduct directed, as occasion 
arises, to the multiple and' varied circumstances of students of 
different temperament, tipbringing and natural inclinations. It 
would be more easy to point to such or stfch a man as the ideal 
head of a hall or a hostel than to prescribe the character which 
he must bring to his task, if he is to influence the little world under 
him effectively and fruitfully. In practice we know that such men 
are to be found, and we trust that they will be found to guide the 
student communities of Dacca. 

44. We have spoken of the social, the moral and the religious 
sides of life in the university halls and hostels. These halls and 
hostels will also play an important intellectual part in the Univer- 
sity , though a less formal one than the colleges contemplated by the 
Dacca Committee ; and in two ways. In the first place, we think 
that, with possibly a few exceptions, each university teachea: should 
be attached to a hall (or hostel) and liecome responsible either for 
the general guidance of a number of students, or for their tutorial 
care in special subjects ; and for teachers acting in the latter 
capacity, the students should wite essays from time to time, so as to 
be trained in methods of individual work. We regard such tutorial 
guidance as of the greatest importance.! But the hall as well as 
the class-room w'ould be a centre of intellectual life in other ways 
also. In every hall there should be a library providing both books 
for pure recreation and others, supplementing the university library, 
and touching intellectual interests' outside the formal curriculum. 
Again there should be societies not only for athletics and games but 
for the discussion of topics of learned and every-day interest. The 
teachers will get to know their students not only in the class- 
rooms but through their individual work, and through the games 
and societies in which they will take part. In a residential 
system the students and teachers form part of one community, 
working to one purpose, and helping each other to a common end. 


' Ckftpter. XXXIV, parae. 
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46. We should be sorry indeed to see those students .^o live with 
their parents and guardians excised from the i ^^ teges ^ this 
common work and activity, recommend tSw every f|6Wi-r 

resident student should be attiichM to a hall or hostel and eiw^ 
as far as possible all the rights of the resident'' students in res^^t 
of tutorial assistance, library, games and societies. 

46. Cardinal NewmAn has eulogised the residential system in. 
a well known passage.^ 

“ I protest to you, Gentlemen,” lie said, “ that if I had to chouse between 
a so-called university, which dispensed with residence and tutorial superin- 
tendence, and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in 
a wide lange of subjects, and a university which had no professors or exami- 
nations at all, merely brought a number of young men together for three 
or four years, arid then sent them away as the University of Oxford is said 
to have done soihe sixty years since, if I were asked which of these two methods 
was the better discip^ne of the intellect . . . which of the two courses was. 
the more successful iMtaining, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out, 
men the more fittett'Mr their secular duties, which produced better public 
men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have 
no hesitation in giving the preference to that University which did nothing, 
over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science 
under the sun.” 

We do not go so fax. Newman is thinking of the 41ite, rather 
than of the average w'ho form the majority of students ; and his 
conclusion seems to postulate the existence of an intellectual tra- 
dition which has been largely created in the older British univer- 
sities by the systematic training to which he ^signs so subordinate 
a position. On such training we lay no less stress than on the 
residential side. 

47. We are convinced that formal lectures and teaching must, 
have a place, and an important plac^ in university education. 
The lecture can, though it does not often do so in Bengal, give 
a perspective and a sense of the relative value and importance- 
of the different sections of a subject which come only from long 
study, and which cannot be derived by a yoiing student from the 
pages of a printed book. It is uneconomical to give this general 
kind of survey to only a few students at a time, and, again, there 
is, for the lecturer himself, a stimulus created by a large audience 
of a different kind lrom the stimulus derived from discussion wifii 


^ Newna ail’s Idta of a Univeraity, 
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B small group of students in the study We regard both elements 
as desirable for the ideal University. The residential and tutorial 
element glowingly eulogised by Newman, and the lectures on a - 
large scale which have exerted so profound an influence on students 
in universities like the University of Paris, the Scottish univer- 
sities and the modern universities of England and Wales, ought 
both to find their place in Dacca. 

48. The Governments of India and of Bengal, and the Dacca 
University Committee desired to see established at Dacca a uni- 
versity of the ‘ teaching and residential type ’ open to all, but with 
special facilities for the encouragement of Muslim students and of 
Muslim studies. While our ideals of the training to be given to 
students by the University of Dacca coincide, as far as we can 
Ascertain, with those of the Dacca University Committee, we find 
ourselves somewhat widely in disagreement with the Committee 
in respect of the university constitution required to carry those 
ideals into practice. 

49. There is in India some looseness in the use Of the word 

^ governing body which, we think, leads to practical misapprehen- 
sion. The ‘ governing body ’ of a Government college does not in 
any real sense govern the college ; it can neither appoint nor dismiss 
the staff, nor has it much control over the budget ; its functions 
Are less important than those of many ‘ .managing committees 
and though the Dacca University Committee proposed two ‘govern- 
ing bodies’ (the Convocation and the Council) for the detailed 
administration of the University of Dacca, a large and important 
part of that detailed administratjjpn was to be exercised directly 
by Government, as will be seen fro'l|i the following excerpts from 
the report of the Committee® ; — * 

Jtdations of the University with the , Government and the Director of Public 

Instruction. 

“ We consider that the control of the Crovemment over the University 
■should be exercised directly, and that in order that the Government may be 
kept informed as to its progress and management, the Director of Public 
Instruction should he appointed Official Visitor, with full powers to inspect 
all colleges and departments. The University should correspond with the 
■Government on all questions excepting those relating to staff in which case 

* Dacca B^port, page 36. 

* Ibid., pages 142-ljU. 
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correspondence should, for the sake of convenience and despatch, fee con* 
ducted through the Director. 

We recommend that the Government should confer on the Vice-Chancellor 
the poweis with regard to leave which are delegated to t^he Director of Pufelic 
Instruction bj^the Bengal rules and orders. These powers include the grant 
of privilege leave to all officers, and the grant of leave of all kinds to officers 
in Classes VII and VIII of the !l^ovincial Educational Service, to officers of the 
Subordinate Educational Service, and to ungraded officers whose pay does 
not exceed Bs. 250 a month. We also recommend that all other powers with 
regard to staff which have been delegated to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, including the authority to appoint officers of the classes enumerated 
above, should be exercised in the University by the Council, This general 
recommendation cannot extend to cases, such as promotions in the Subordi- 
nate Educational Service, which must necessarily be dealt with by the head 
of the department. The fiJouncil should have the same authority as is vested 
in llie Director of Public Instruction, subject to budget provision, to make 
minor adjlitions to the staff : this includes the appointment of teachers, clerks 
and menials, outside the grades of the educational services, on pay not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 45 a month, subject to the submission of quarterly statements. 
The Council should be consulted before an officer serving under the Univer- 
sity is transferred elsewhere; similarly if the Council wishes to obtain the 
seivices of an officer from outside the university, or the removal of a member 
of the university staff, it should make an application to the Director of Public 
Instruction, who will, if necessary, refer the case to the Government. 

In order that the Government may be kept informed of the conduct and 
merit of officers serving under the University, the present system of annual 
reports should be maintained. These reports should be submitted by princi- 
pals of colleges through the Vice-Chancellor, or, in the case of officers serving 
immediately under the University, by the Vice-Chancellor direct, to the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Colleges should not correspond directly with the Government or the Direc- 
tor of. Public Instruction ; anyNcolIege requiring additions to staff, buildings, 
etc,, or desiring to raise any question which will require Government orders' 
should submit the case to the Council. 

Financial arrangements, 

. . .The scheme is based on two main principles : the first that all receipts 
should be credited to the Government and that the Government should bear 
all charges ; the second that, as far as possible, accounts work should be 
centralised. 

'i I^^iversity will be maintained by the Government, the members of 
1 s staff will be Government officers, and its fees and other receipts will meet 
cnly a portion of its annual cost. In these circumstances the simplest and 
most convenient course will be, that all receipts from fees, fines and miscellan- 
eous sources should be credited to the Government, that salaries and establish- 
ment charges should be paid direct from the treasury, and that the Govern- 
ment should make an annual grant to cover all other expenditure. The 
annual grant should be paid into a university fund so that the unspent balance 
^11 not lapse at the end of thQ year. Subject to the general control of the 
vemment, the University should have full authority to deal with this 
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fojid and to apportion it among the various colleges and departments. Before 
the commencement of each year, and as soon as the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant is known, the Finance Committee will prepare a budget estimate of 
expenditure and submit it to the Council. After approval, the estimates 
will serve as aut hority to colleges and departments to incur expenditure under 
the ordinary heads of contingency ; but all items of a special or unusual nature, 
or which exceed a certain fixed amount, should be submitted to the Council 
for previous sanction. This system represents a very wide extension of that 
which obtains in the Presidency College, an extension which is justifiable 
in view of the magnitude and importance of the new institution and of the 
character of its administration. The Government may eventually be willing 
to grant a larger measure of financial autonomy to the new University, but 
at first the measure of decentralisation which we suggest would appear 
to be sufficient, while it will be of great advantage to the University to work 
under a simple financial system during the early years of its organisation.^* 

50. The University was thus not to be responsible either for 
its own staff, or for its own finance, nor was it to be responsible 
for its own regulations. Exactly as at Calcutta at present, the most 
minute change in regulations, after passing through the cog-wheels 
of an elaborate machinery, was to be submitted to Government 
for confirmation. The whole of the complex machinery devised 
for working the University was in the main an advisory machinery* 
We have shown in another place^ the grave disadvantages of the 
existing dissociation between detailed knowledge 6f academic 
matters and responsibility for their administration, and have sug- 
gested that while the State cannot and ought not to rid itself of the 
ultimate responsibility for the larger questions of university policy 
which affect the country as a whole, the atteffiipt of the State to 
manage a university in detail leads to confusion ; it weakens the 
sense of responsibility of the University in advising Government 
as to the changes in their regulations, since Government is not 
bound to take their advice ; and the responsibility of Government 
in dealing with university administration becomes 8om,ewhat unreal, 
since it is an obvious impossibility for the Government department 
concerned to be acquainted with the details of university manage- 
ment in regard to which they are legally obliged to make decisions. ^ 

51. We are well aware of the difficulties of the situation which 
the system of the Dacca University Committee was intended to 
meet ; and we think those difficulties should be stated with the 
utmost frankness, in respect of the three questions of staff, finance 
and regulations. 




^ Chapter ZXVm, paras. 74 to 91. 
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52. Staff.— The Indian sravice system (leaving aaide the difficult 
question of whether it is ultimately an economical system or not) 
has advantages which cannot be denied and ought not to be 
understated. It attracts many men (1) because of the prestige 
of Government service, (2) because of the security of Grovernment’ 
service, (3) because of its system of pension and leave. 

Its disadvantages from the university point of view may be 
summed up as follows : — 

(1) The University cannot choose its own staff to suit the 

special conditions of its teaching ; even supposing the 
Government to accept its advice, its choice will be far 
more limited in many cases than if it could go outside 
the cadres ; and it may have forced on it a man who 
deserves promotion and for whom promotion can only 
be found in a university post for which he is not the 
person most fitted. 

(2) In just the same way as Government from a sense of 

equity to the members of one of its services may feel 
itself obliged to promote a person in the service to a 
post iu the University for which he is not particularly 
suited, so it may feel itself constrained to take away 
from the University a person who is doing excellent 
work therein and give him promotion in some outside 
administrative post ; the University cannot resist the 
appointment in the first case ; nor can it resist the 
transfer in the second, or offer the teacher additional 
salary to retain his services, for the Government acts 
above the head of the University. 

(3) Hence members of the services must feel in the majority 

of cases that their future lies not in university ad- 
vancement, but in service advancement ; some will no 
doubt be sufliciently devoted to the work of their chairs 
to decline the preferred advancement ; but in other 
cases, and especially in the case of men with families 
to support, this abnegation cannot be expected. It 
may be said, and fairly said, that a certain number of 
men develope towards maturity a taste for administra- 
^ tive work in which they have gained some experience as 
4>eachers ; but in the ffist place these cases are excepr 
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tional, and secondly there should adminisitrative posts 
inside as well as outside the University to satisfy the 
ambitions of teachers of this type. What is unsatis- 
factory is the perpetual temptation to a teacher to take 
/an administrative post as a means of promotion from 
a teaching post. Such a temptation is bound to exert a 
'‘disorganising effect on any teaching staff. 

(4) The attractions of the service system are not so great 
as they may appear at first sight ; a service system 
fails to attract precisely that class of man who in the 
great majority of cases is appointed to a university 
chair in the West, namely the man of more mature 
age who has already made his reputation as a teacher 
and a scholar or a man of science. Apart from the 
difficulty of inducing a man of such age to go to a 
distant country, it fails to attract him because appoint- 
ment and promotion in the service are and must ordi- 
narily be from the bottom ; and because the pension 
conditions are far less advantageous to a mah between 
thirty and forty or over forty than they are to a man 
between twenty and thirty. The Dacca University 
Committee felt these difficulties and to meet them pro- 
posed to create four ‘ special chairs ’ for men of about 40 
with a distinguished reputation, to whom salaries of 
from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,000 a month would be offered. 
The creation of such chairs outside the ordinary cadre 
implies the break-down of the service system on the on% 
hand ; and on the other brings into a clear light the 
disadvantage from which Dacca would suffer in not 
being able to go into the -open market and get the best 
man available for any Chairs but these four. 

53. We feel that any university tied to a service system on 
the existing Indian pattern would be seriously handicapped ; and 
that the University of Dacca would suffer gravely if it is adopted. 

54. We may quote at this point the evidence of a member of 
the Indian Educational Service, Mr. G. H. Langley, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Dacca College : — 

The existing defect of internal organisation,*’ be writes, “ is largely the 
result of the fact that professors of colleges are members of the 'Government 
services, and are not appointed to special positions in particular colleges. The* 
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consequence of this is that it is nob always possible to get the best available 
man for any post that may be vacant ; and, further, the relation l^tween lec- 
turers in any college is the conventional relation between certain wide Gg5?em- 
ment services, and not the natui*al relation necessary for the most efficient 
orgaliisation of the studies, I am, therefore, convinced that provided satie- 
factory safeguards can be given for the security of positions (such safeguai^ 
being necessary to secure the best type of professor) it will be better to dis- * 
sociate professors from their immediate service to Government and to make 
Ufcthem servants of the University, axipointed to definite posts. Apart from 
this it is doubtful whetlu'r that freedom and autonomy of the body of teachers, 
which is so essential to the life of the University, can be attained/’ 

o5. We now come to the question of safeguards ; we think that 
they should be as great for specific university posts as those noVir 
'isxisting in (-rovermnent service. We have sketched elsewhere the 
conditions of tenure vdiich we regard as suitable.^ We think that, 
as in Government service, there will be posts for which a period 
j)f probation will be necessary, but that after the lapse of that period 
ihe appointment should be renewed (except for short period appoint- 
ments dealt with in paragraph 56 below) until the age of retirement, 
under a legal contract which the University could not break, subject 
of course to its annulment owing to gross personal misconduct 
or mental or piiysical incapacity, of which cases an independent 
tribunal should be judge. No member of the staff under these 
conditions could either be summarily dismissed by the University 
or have resignation forced on him unjustly. Legal contracts 
between a teacher and the body employing him, though common in 
Great Britain, are so rare in India that in unexpected quarters we 
have found ignorance of their value. We think that the contract 
on its financial side might be guaranteed by Government. In 
asking for such a guarantee we are only asking for what is given 
by Government under the service system proposed by the Dacca 
Committee ; and under the general system which we shall recom- 
mend they would be amply covered by their general control of univer- 
sity funds. We are inclined to think that no person could regard 
the security of a university post held under such conditions as 
less than the security of a post held under the service system. 

56. We have referred incidentally to ^ short period appointments/ 
We think that it might well be to the advantage of the University 
in certain cases to offer appointments say of ten years, with a con- 
siderable bonus payable at the expiry of that period, to secure the 


1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 112-120. 
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service of persons who would be unwilling to accept life appoint- 
ments. It would be for the University to decide in what cases 
such appointments would be desirable from the university point of 
view, attractive from that of the candidate. But we can conceive 
the case of a man willing to come to Dacca for a term of years, but 
unwilling to take up his domicile there for the whole of his working 
life. Such appointments would of course be as strictly guarded 
from the legal point of view as life appointments. 

57. We have proposed elsewhere to substitute for the pension 
system a superannuation system, extensible, if possible, to all Indian 
universities, which would enable any university teacher to accept 
transference from any one Indian university to another without loss 
of superannuation benefits. Such a system, if the contribution from 
the University is made sufficient, can be made as attractive as, or 
even more attractive than, a pension system ; because the participant 
can withdraw from it by resignation at an age less than the age of 
retirement without losing his benefit. 

58. From the point of view both of teachers and of the Univer- 
sity, we think, therefore, that the system of appointment to speCific 
posts which we propose is more advantageous than the service 
system. But we are aware that the abandonment of that system 
may raise some misgivings in the minds of the Muslim commiyiity. 
The community feel that if Dacca is to exercise the attraction for 
Muslim students which it is intended to exercise the Muslim and 
European teachers must not be altogether outnumbered, as they 
are both in Calcutta and in the existing Dacca colleges, by the 
Hindu teachers ; and some influential Musa! mans, at any rate, are 
inclined to think that it is only by the direct intervention of Gov- 
ernment that such a proportion can be secured. We have dealt 
^vith the general question raised here in Chapter VI.^ 

In designing the constitution of the University of Dacca, we 
have had Muslim needs constantly in our mind, though not, we 
believe, to the neglect in any way of the interests of the general 
community as a whole ; and we believe that committees of selection 
such as are described in Chapter XXXIV, ^ could be trusted as a rule 
to bear in mind the necessity of appointing an adequate number 
of Musalmans to the teaching staff ; we propose for. the constitu- 


» Para. 17. 

* Paras. 112-120. 
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tioH of these committees a constitution similar to that proposed 
for the University of Calcutta ; but should the general opinion 
demand it we should be willing that the final appointment should 
be left to the Chancellor of the University, so as to leave open 
the possibility of representations if either the Muslim or Hindu 
community were likely to suffer owing to a disproportionately 
small number of appointments of members of that community. 

59. Further, wc are clearly of opinion that it is essential if the 
new University is to be started on right lines that it should have 
the assistance of a juimber of capable teachers recruited in Europe.^ 
It is quite true that a coiiimittee of selection constituted in the 
way desviibed will not be debarred from choosing its candidates 
from Europe or America. But this process would always take 
time ; and we think that it should be laid down that a certain 
number of posts should be filled by the Secretary of State acting 
on the advice of a specialist committee in England to whom the 
University would furnish the necessary particulars. We recom- 
mend that the procedure tCdopted should be similar to that which 
we shall recommend for corresponding appointments in the Presi- 
deijcy College.^ 

60. Finance. — AVe come next to the question of finance. Under 
tlie original scheme of the Committee, of which the main features 
are set out above, all receipts were to be credited to Government ; 
and Government was to pay salaries and establishment charges 
direct from the treasury and to make an annual grant to cover all 
other expenditure. The Dacca University Committee incidentally 
rec6mmended that the University should have authority to accept 
endowments and to make arrangements for the administration 
of trusts ; but made no provision fpr the separate treatment of 
income from such sources. The University was to be run on the 
lines of a Government department, with, however, one special and 
important proviso that the unspent balance from any year was 
to be carried on to the following year, a condition which cannot 
easily be adjusted with the present system of finance by annual 
budgets. ' 

61. In a later scheme the contingency of gifts to the University 
was provided for, and it was suggested that there should be two 
budgets, (1) a Vice-Chancellor's budget including all Government 


^ Chapter XXXIV, para. 169 ; see also para. 88 below. 
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grants and (2) a budget of the unllirersity fund (or Council's Budget) 
which included certain sums transferred from the Vice-Chancellor's 
budget, together with all the income accruing to the university 
from non-Government sources. Over the income accruing to the 
university from non-Government sources the Council were to exer- 
cise control subject to general Government supervision. The 
Vice-Chancellor's budget was to be subject to the approval of the 
local Government. 

62. To the system of finance proposed by the Dacca Univer- 
sity Committee we feel^rave objections. The Committee were, we 
.think, justified in not anticipating any special provision for benefac- 
tions to the university under the system proposed, for the history 
of university education in Bengal shows that it would be unlikely 
to receive any, except possibly for scholarships and prizes. It is 
true that, as we have pointed out in Chapter III, benefactions of 
greater or smaller extent have been received by the Government 
colleges at Eajshalii, Chittagong and Krishnagar. But we under- 
stand that in these cases the gifts were made either for the founda- 
tion of the .college, or to induce the Government to raise it from 
a second-griide to a first-grade college, or to induce ^Government 
not to disestablish it. On the other hand, although the Hmdu 
College, from which the Presidency College sprang, was created 
by means of liberal gifts from private donors, the Presidency College 
itself since , its existence as a Government institution in 1855 has 
not, BO far as we are aware, received any benefactions except for 
prizes or scholarships, Dacca College, established in 1841, is in 
a similar position, and Sibpur Engineering College also. On the 
other hand Calcutta University, since its teaching functions have 
become a reality, has received really handsome endowments for 

j teaching amounting to 25 lakhs in all. We think it probable 
^ from past history in Bengal t^t if the organisation is such that 
the local Government has to approve and take the responsibility 
for the annual budget in the way proposed, it will be naturally 
regarded as the sole source of university funds and the " governing 
bodies ' of the University will neither feel it their business to 
appeal to the community at large, nor would there be much, 
likelihood of their doing so with success. 

63. Apart from the question of benefactions we do not think the 
system proposed would conduce to the most eflBicient and economical 
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workiii|^ of a large and complex institution like a nniversity* ; 
it implies the separate consideration by Government of every item 
of new expenditure ; and each department of study making claims 
for its development will naturally tend to press those claims to the 
utmost, irrespective of the claims of other departments. The local 
Government will scarcely be in a position to adjust those 
claims; yet, if it says fo the university central authority 'these 
claims are for you to adjust, we can afford only so much,’ the system, 
de fdc^o, though with infinite complexities of detail, is reduced in 
principle to the block-grant system ; and we suggest that thf^ 
block-grant system should be adopted from the outset. Undei this 
sy stem the Government would make a block-grant to the University 
for a number of years, three or five, after which it would be 
recox\sidered ; and unless some special need were to arise, it would 
bo the business' of the University to live within its means within 
the period prescribed. It is to be pointed out that the block- 
grant system is an elastic system under which Government can 
tighten or relax its control as may seem necessary by ear-marking 
or releasing from ear-mark such portion of its grants as it sees fit. 
But both the University and the Government are freed from the 
necessity of reconsidering each detail annually ; and the induce- 
ment to the University to employ its resources with due economy, 
to meet the healthily increasing clainls on it, will be far greater 
than if it is able every year to press each detail of those claims on 
Government. We think that, without the application of any rigid 
formula, increased support from Government might be made (follow- 
ing English precedents) to depend to some extent on local support. 

64. There must of course be ample financial safeguards. 
Copies of the annual estimates of income and expenditure should 
be furnished to Government for their information, and the accounts 
should be audited by Government as a guarantee that the money 
has been spent for the purposes for which it has been granted. We 
think there is much to be said for the system of ' continuous 
audit,’ Further; we propose a periodical inspection of the 
university under the direction of the Visitor.^ Under such a system 
we do not think irregularities of finance or administration could 
occur ; or if they did, they would promptly be brought to light. 


^ Chapter L. para. 45. 
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65. The word ' autonomy ' has been used by some important 
witnesses whom we shall quote below. We believe that others 
take alarm at the notion of autonomy.^ By autonomy, where 
we ourselves use the word, we certainly mean neither irresponsi- 
bility nor freedom from all constitutional restraints. But without 
a certain degree of freedom there cannot be any responsibility ; aM 
without such a degree of freedom we do not think the University 
of Dacca can ever become a living and healthy organisation. 

Mr. F. C. Turner, formerly a professor in, and now Principal 
of, Dacca College, writes : — 

“ I consider that the University should be entirely autonomous, save only 
in the matter of the pay of such officers of the University and colleges as are 
Government servants. The Director of Public Instruction should have a seat 
on the convocation and council of the University, but neither he nor Govern- 
ment should exercise direct control over the policy of the University. The 
University and each college which is financed by Government should receive 
a consolidated grant, together with tuition, examination, and other fees (which 
should be exempted from the nile under which such money is paid into the 
general revenues), subject to audit by the Accountant General, but should be 
at liberty, within that grant, to appropriate funds to any educational object 
under their control. Schemes for the expansion of the University or colleges 
involving additional expenditure should be submitted £o Government through 
the Director of Public Instruction.” 

I think,"" writes Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the Law Department at Dacca College — 

‘‘ that the fundamental idea underlying the Dacca University Committee ^s 
report on the constitution of the University is faulty. I do not think it is possi- 
ble to run a university as a mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of the Government organisation in 
so far as it discharges an important public function, but I take it to be of the 
essence of university life that it should have complete autonomy.” 

Mr. T. T. Williams, Professor of Political Economy at Dacca 
College, says: — 

“ Considering the constitution of the University, I believe that it should 
be an autonomous university. As far as possible it should have complete 
authority as regards finance, the Government paying a fixed annual sum 
(a consolidated grant) and the remaining revenue needed being obtained from 
fees and other ordinary university receipts. I suggest also that the open land 
in Amlapara should be built upon and the proceeds of leases given to the 
University. The university should be the final authority for all expenditure, 
within the terms of its charter. Carefully prepared budgets and accounts 

' See evidence of Nawab Syed Nawabaly Ohaudhuiy, General Memoi^da, page 206 
and Question 4. The scheme which we propose contams, we believe, provision for 
the complete safe-guarding of communal rights by public authority. 
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o^ght to be published in readily available form. This financial control" and 
Tesponsibility will induce real economy in education and, I believe, it will induce 
private donors to assist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., and in the 
: -erection of buildings.” 

The Bev. T. E. Teignmouth Shore of the Oxford Mission in 
Dncca, speaking of the original Dacca scheme, writei: — 

The whole scheme seemed to me to be far too rigid and complete in detail. 
What is needed is something which will be., in its initial staps, extr?.mely plastic. 
The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a hand as po.ssible in the mouldiiig of its own corporate life. 
In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government control as far 
as jK)ssibl< . V^isiiatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient 
to pre"‘'nt any serious misuse ^of its authority by the University and ^his is 
ah’ tiiat is really needed. Members of the Government educational services 
working in the University and its constituent colleges should, for the time 
being, be responsible to the university authority alone.” 

66. Statutes^ RegidaJtions and Ordimnees , — We now come to the 
question of regulations. We have elsewhere discussed more fully 
the view that it is inadvisable for the University to be obliged to 
submit every detail of its regulations for Government approval.^ 
On the other hand it is clear that certain wide changes in them 
may affect uiatters of public importance, including the relations of 
the University with other universities and especially the University 
of Calcutta. As in the case of the University of Calcutta, we 
propose to dratv a distinction between the various kinds of rules 
necessary for the governance of a university, in the order of 
their importance, and to classify them as Statutes, Ordinances 
and Regulations. 

. (a) Statutes should be rules dealing with the more fundamental 
matters, and in accordance with the precedent adopted 
in modern English universities, should be only subject to 
change with the consent of public authority. In the 
case of most of the modern English universities that 
authority is the Privy Council ; for the universities in 
Bengal we propose the local Government. 

The first statutes should form a schedule to the University 
of Dacca Act. But the Act itself should include a clause 
permitting the statutes to be added to or amended by 

* Chapter XXVIII ; see also Chapter XXXVII, Section II. The Dacca University 
Committee recommended that the ‘ regnlations * under their scheme should not enter 
into details ol eumeuk, etc., which could properly be settled by an order of the Council 
(Report, page 144). 
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the Court of the University, consistently with the pro’^ 
visions of the Act, and subject in each case to the 
approval of the Governor of Bengal in CouncH. ' 

(6) Ordinances.— -The ordinary routine of the University, aca* 
demic and administrative, should be prescribed by® 
ordinances in regard to main outlines, by regulations m 
regard to details. The ordinances should be made by 
the Executive Council, whose powers, however, should 
be limited by certain checks. * 

In the first place, ordinances dealing with purely academic 
matters, such as degree courses, examinations, and the 
discipline of students, should require the assent of the 
Academic Council and in general be initiated by that 
body. 

Secondly, every proposed ordinance should be subject to 
the veto of the Chancellor.^ This j)rovision would 
enable any communal grievance, raised or supposed to be 
raised, by a proposed ordinance, to be brought to the 
noti(*-e of the Chancellor before it came into effect. .^ 
Thirdly, all ordinances made during the academic year 
should be submitted to the Court at a statutory Meeting, 
and the Court should have power by a uaajority of not 
less than two-thirds of those present and voting to cancel" 
any such ordinance, but not to amend it. Action taken 
by the University under any ordinance in the course of 
the session and affecting the future of individual 
students should not be invalidated by such cancellation. 
Powers should be reserved to the Vice-Chancellor to 
deal with such cases, and with any other cases of diffi- 
culty arising out of the invalidation by the Court of 
any ordinance. We anticipate that such cases would 
be extremely rare. 

(c) Regulations . — An ordinance should in many cases confer 
upon the various university bodies concerned the power 
to settle details of the matters within the sphere of the 


^ Dr. Zia*iid-din Ahmad thinks that ordinances, other than those relating to purely 
Academical matters, particularly those dealing with conftnunal representation, should 
be made subjeert to the approval of the Chancellor, instead of subject to his veto. 
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ordinance by means of rf^u^ions bearing unpn spck'" 
details.! 

'^Thus an ordinance might in mattlors relating to courses give- 
the Academic Council the right to prescribe regulations 
relating to attendance, and to the relevant faculty or 
Bo^ld of Studies regulations relating to particular 
set-books ; or it might confer the right to prescribe thi^*' 
whole of such regulations either on the Academic Council 
or on the relevant Faculty. We purposely refrain 
from laying down in any hard and fast way which 
matters should be prescribed by ordinance and which 
by regulation. 

The .scheme which we propose is an elastic one enabling delega- 
tion to ‘be from time to time either widened or restricted as may 
seem desirable to the relevant authorities in regard to any particular 
matter. While neither the Government nor the Court would be 
able to interfere if^duly or in detail wth the every-day working of 
the University the ultimate control in regard to statutes would 
lie with the Government, in regard to ordinances, with the Court. 
The ‘ autonomy ’ of the University and of the academic bodies 
within the University would therefore be linrited in this way, as 
well as, in the case of ordinances, by the veto of the Chancellor. 

67. Before giving a sketch of the University of Dacca, as we 
conceive it, thgre are two more questions involving general policy 
which we must discuss ; its freedom from racial or religious tests, 
and the size of the University. 

68. The University to he open to all . — We think it desirable that 
the intention of ..Government that the University should be open 
to all ought to be made explicit in its constitution. The Benares 
Hindu University Act, 161 S, Section 4 (1) provides that — 

“ the University shall, subject to the regulations, be open to persons of 
all classes, castes and creeds, but pro-vision shall be made for religious instruc- 
tion and examination in Hindu religion only.” 

And we understand that a recent draft of the Muslim Uni- 
versity Bill contains the following section : — 

“ The University shall be open to all, and no religious test shall be imposed 
upon any person in order to entitle him to be admitted as a professor, lecturer, 

* The Dacca Uai-veisity Committee (Report, page 134), recommended that the Council 
ahonid make such changes in connes and methods of instruction as were not fixed by 
regulations. 
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t^ivchor -or . student of the University except for professors and lecturers of 
thed'lo|y- The study and examination in theology shall be compulsory 
to Muslim students only.” 

We think that some such provision as the following should be 
made in the Dacca University Act : — 

It shall not be lawful for the University or for any of its authorities as here- 
inafter provided to adopt or impose on any persons any test whatever of race, 
of religious belief or profession in order to entitle him to be admitted as a 
professor, teacher, or student of the University or to hold any office therein 
or to graduate thereat, or to enjoy or exercise any privilege thereof, except 
wher^ such test is specifically provided under this Act or the statutes of the 
University made thereunder, or as may be defined in Trust Deeds laying down 
the conditions for benefactions accepted by the University. Provided that 
nothing in this Act shall prevent religious instruction being given to those 
willing to receive it in the University and its halls and other institutions 
forming part of the University or connected therewith by persons (whether 
teachers of the University or not) chosen by the competent authority named 
in any ordinance on this subject. 

We are of opinion that the only benefactions in which there 
should be limitations of any kind to particular communities are 
benefactions for scholarships or bursaries, etc., or the provision of 
religious teaching, and that the University should discourage bene- 
factions with racial or religious limitations of any other character, 
69. Size of tlxe University. — The size of a university is an essen- 
tial factor in its organisation. We have seen that the University 
•of Calcutta has at present overgrown its organisation and become 
unwieldy and that this is one of the main reasons of its existing 
-defects. It may seem premature before the University of Dacca 
is founded to foresee for it a similar fate ; but university educa- 
tion has grown so rapidly in Bengal that it is well to take precau- 
tions. We hope that the ambitions of Dacca will not be to be made 
' bigger than the biggest.' 

The University will probably have to provide soon after its 
foundation for from 1,500 to 2,000 students, all above, the inter- 
mediate grade ; if this anticipation in respect of the number of 
its students is realised it will be larger than the University of 

Manchester or the University of Leeds,^ This is not the place to 

« 

^ The Dacca University Committee omitempKated about students ; by allowing 
for the removal of the intermediate classes, and by adding an extra year for the B. A. 
course, the number will probably be reduced to 1,500. We arrive at the same number of 
1,500 if starting from the basis of the present number of the students in the Dacca colleges 
we assume that the bulk of the students from the Daeea district and about oaa-tkird of 
the students from the neighbouring districts of Mymenaingh, Faridpore, Rakaiganj 
and Comilla will join the Dacca University. 
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* ^ 
fuggest ^ ultimate limit for the number of undergra<b|f^4^ 
stiidents ; but we think it would be wise for the Uni’Mersitj' 
and the governing, bodies of the University to , fix such ‘ a 
limit if the"^ number shows any signs of increasing unduly.^ 
Such an increase, withour reorganisation of the University, bn,^ 
a different scale, would mean a diminution of the attention 
which the teachers could pay both to their students and ^ 
their studies ; for an iindue proportion of the time and energies 
of the best teachers would be devoted to attending meetings 
and to the multiple details of a large administration ; ' the 
best ideals of the institution and of the students would be 
sacrificed ; and Dacca would tend to become a machine instead of 
a university. But we wish to make two points quite clear ; 
first that we do not suggest any limitation of post-graduate or 
research work at Dacca, or any measure that would prevent its 
taking the highest rank among universities in India or elsewhere, 
if it can find the teachers and the students of the right quality 
secondly, that we do not propose the imposition of any limitation 
on the opportunities for general university training in Bengal. 
If the contingency which we contemplate arises at Dacca it can be 
met in various ways ; for instance, the University might be re-organ- 
ised, with a far more complex official machinery, designed to 
relieve the teachers from administrative functions that would 
otherwise fall to them ; or — and this, we think, both in the 
interests of Dacca and of Bengal, generally, the better solution — a 
§econd university would have to be created in the mufassal, say 
at Rajshahi or Rangpur, on the general lines of Dacca, but modi- 
fied in the light of the Dacca experience and to meet the demands 
of local conditions.^ 

70. Sketch of the University . — We think that before entering' 
into details of the teaching and residential organisation and of the 
c<mstitution which we propose for the University it will be useful 
to give a brief sketch of the University as we conceitre it. 

* 71. The residential side of the University will be provided for 
by larger units which we call ‘ halls ’ and smaller units, which we 
call hostels ; the teaching side *i|l be provided for by university 
departments, of which the rnajority of the teachers will be 
appointed by the University, llie whole organisation will be 


* Chapter XXXV, para. 20 and passim. 
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l^l^ntained and simple, and, except for tne manageuG^nft 
j)nvate hostels,^ unified. 

. ' 72,. We propose that the management of the teaching^ and 
certainly of all details both of university teaching and curnculaj 
Should be entrusted to the teachers, who will have as their most 
important organ a body called the Academic Council. In addii 
tio^to the Academic Council, there will be from the first Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Law; other Faculties, Medicine and Agricul- 
ture, and possibly Civil Engineering will, we hope, be added later. 
The Faculties will appoint for the consideration of special sub- 
jects, and of groups of subjects taken by students intending to 
follow a particular course, committees called Boards of Studies. 
The teachers of a particular subject will form a Departm^^ 
of Studies, presided over by a responsible head. 


73. As the supreme body for fundamental legislation there 
will be a large assembly, called the Court, which will serve to bring 
the University into relation with the general community. We 
hope that many of those members of the Court who do not 
belong to the academic body, as well as the teachers, will assist 
the University by serving on the committees which it will be neces- 
sary to create from time to time either for the purpose of raising 
funds or to give advice in regard to technical matters and new 
departures. To deal with executive and financial matters there 
vill be a small but strong body, on which the teachers will have 
ample representation, called the Executive Council. 


74. We do not forget that the creation of the University was 
largely due to the demand of the Muslim commuiiity of Eastern 
Bengal for greater facilities for higher education ; and we have 
assigned to the representatives of that community an important 
place on all the administrative bodies. We hope that on the teach- 
ing side able members of the community, not only from BeB|jal 
but from other provinces in India, will come forward to fill a 
able proportion of the new teaching posts. The Muslim share 
ill the University cannot be created by regulation alone ; it W® 
depend largely on the effective contribution which the commrmfty 
is willing and able to make to the teaching efficiency and 
of the University as well as to its student population/^ The 


* See paras. 160-166. 
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IJliiirefc§%^ yiil nel^ tW fullest oo-operation of both the 
an|*A#Miii^m communities to ensure its success. 

7IL Tia^ -freedom from the burden of intermediate teachiM 
wall, in our judgment, immensely ease the initiation and progrf^ 
^^he tJniversity. We propose, for reasons given by the Dacca 
University Committee with which we fully sympathise, that the 
cottfi^s for pass and honours students shall be differentiated Cii 
lines pot hitherto adopted in Bengal. The honours course should 
make a greater demand on the individual student and involve not 
more, but less, systematic teaching than the pass course. We 
propose that in Dacca, as in Calcutta, the honours course should be 
at c^ce increased from two to three years ; and w’^e recommend 
that the two universities acting in concert should at the earliest 
posiiiJde date increase the pass course for the bachelor’s degree 
also, to three years at a later date. A university student should, 
as a tule, remain at the University for not less than three years 
before proceeding to a degree. 

76. We think that the minimum length of the M.A. and M.Sc. 
courses should ordinarily be two years, but that with the permission 
of the Faculty concerned and of the Academic Council this course 
might be reduced ro one calendar year, after special application, 
in th^ case of honours students. We do not think such a reduction 
would be justified, even in special cases, for pass students. Students 
who have taken the B.A. honours course should be permitted 
to j^esent as a substitute for part of the written examination a 
|)iecls of individual work on the part of the candidate which might 
take the form cither of original investigation, or of an ordered 
and critical exposition of existing data with regard to a particular 
siibjject approved beforehand by the University. The regulations 
for th^ M.Sc. should be on the same lines as those for the M. A., 
but in most cases even a student who has taken his honours 
B. Sc- brilliantly will not be in a position to carry out a piece of 
indheMpal investigation for the M.Sc. in one year ; he will need 
to continue his technical training ; and we think that the reduc- 
tion the period of study to one year should probably be made in 
"tsWer instances for the M.Sc. than for the M.A. 

the Arts Faculty a marked feature would be the depart- 
of Splamic studies, side by side with which we hope to see 
later a co-ordinate dep^^ment of Sanskritic studies. There is 
ample room in the University for the two. The department of 
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^lisli necbtearily be a 8tr<^ <Sl!lte. As l|idioatj^ 

that it shoidd provide teachia^ ia the use of thd’l^D^h; 
language' for all students ; meaning by t&is a training ^the ^bwer 
of understanding and expression vdiich should aim’ at enabling: 
each one ta master any book in English of which he has nee^,. 
and to express hiinself in English clearly, systemEtically and! 
affectively. We think that English teaching with this end irf%iew 
should be provided for all students— science students as well! 
as arts students— who need it, independently of the que^n. 
whether English iorms part of their examination curriculunl^qj 
not. We hope that there will be a strong honours school ' jn 
TCngliflh literature. But for all pass students we think the literary 
side of English should be restricted to the modern period.* 

78. The Dacca University Committee suggested that th^ only 
vernacular languages for which provision need at first be tnade 
are Bengali and Urdu. To these we would add Assamese. > As 
university subjects, the vernaculars should be studied scientifically, 
from the philological and linguistic, as well as from the literary, 
point of view, but we do not think that this study should be com- 
pulsory for all students. The question of training in the use, ®f 
the vernacular is discussed in Chapters XVl, XL! and ^LfL,. 

'fj, ' 

We hope that both Bengali and Urdu will be studied sifienti- 
fically as well as colloquially and in connexion with the "classical 
languages with which they are related. The classical Oriental 
languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic and Persian, will fin4^ a]i| 
important place in the Arts curriculum ; and we think that . 
Muslim students Urdu should be treated in the curriculum as 
alternative to one of the languages generally included in 
classical group, when Urdu is not their vernacular. We have’ 
discussed this question at length elsewhere.* 

79. We agree fully with the suggestions of our predecessors that 
provision should be made for the teaching of French and Ulerman 
so as to enable students to read books in those languages relatmg tO' 
their studies. 

80. We hope that in the department of history, whicsi&''iieugh|L 
mainly to deal with Indian history, Islamic history and general' 

— i 

1 We deal with this matter more fully in Chapters ZVIII, XXXIV, pilaisl M-!!|||,;and 

XU. • . - 

* See especially Chapters VI, paxa. 27, XXXI, para. 70, and XXXII, para. Hi, 
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listofjf, Mite will not be ai^ excesisuve atte|^i|^ 
to c^er the whole field until it id possible adequately to 
the stafi^x this purpose. In economics we hope that in addition 
to the general work some attempt will be made to deal with the 
local problems of economics and of sociology, for which material , 
lies at hand ; and possibly some social work among che poorer 
classes may be undertaken nr.t only by the students in the 
department of economics but also by thc«e in other departments. 
T|ie Baptist Hostel has already started work of this kind. The 
, department of philosophy will be strengthened by the co- 
existence of the departments of Islamic and San^kritic studies. 

81. Among the subjects which belong to the Faculties of both 
Arii, and Science, mathematics will no doubt attract the largest 
number of students and should have a strong department. We 
should like to see a department and a readership, it not a professor- 
ship, of geography established at an early date. It is a subject 
indispensable for the teaching of history and of economics, and an 
essential element in the training of teachers. For reasons which 
we have given below we have suggested that the department of 
teaching should be expanded into a department of education. 
In such a department geography should play a considerable 
pare. 

82. We ate entirely in accord with the view that to place Dacca 
on a proper basis the Faculty of Science should be strengthened 
by the addition of biological sciences, botany, zoology and physiol- 
ogy, which have received too little encouragement hitherto in 
Bengal. They are essential in a properly equipped university ; 
and if and when a medical faculty is established they will be 
indispensable- for the professional studies. We hope that a 
department of geology will be established at a later date. The 
departmehts of physics and chemistry .are cramped in their 
accommodation. A new physics laboratory is essential to allow 
of proper expansion for both subjects. 

83. There is a large and flourishing school of law at Dacca. 
We recommend that it should be made into a faculty. We also 
recommend that as soon as practicable there should be constituted 
a faculty of medicine, and later, a faculty of agriculture, and possibly 
0^ of mvil engineering. 

■ 84. TheDaccaUniversity Committee suggested that the students 

of the proposed College for ‘ well-to-do ’ classes should not necessarily 
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of labour, that, wherever they go, they may preach those ideals which will of 
theiiis(*1ves bring in a new era in education. Our present reformation should 
he undertaken to produce men who will themselves build up the University 
of fJie future. If we produce re d men instead of the unlettered mob we 
at ]>resent produce, wi‘ can saf(‘.ly leave them to produce an indigenous ty])e 
of universit}’ which will really meet the need of India. What we have to do 
now is to produce these few men, apostles of a new educational revival in India, 
men capable of thinking out the problems of the educational future of India, 

making decisions unswayed by the pc'liiical considerations of the moment 
and capable of breaking through the economic and social shackles by which 
their activity and development have hitherto been hopelessly retarded.”^ 

Nevertheless Mr. Garfield Williams is of opinion that beginnings 
must be made vdth the foundations for future development : — 

“ At present our chief work should be to encourage technological research 
in our universities. Five Indians — entlmsiastic chelas of a tetthnological 
expert, working in Ins laboratory on terms of intimacy with. him — w/11 do more 
good than five thousand B.A. LL.B.’s for the future of Clalcutta Univtu'sity 
and for the future of India. Fc»r this reason wc shfculd aim at providing 
the very best and be prepared to spend as much money on such a department 
(although it will be utilised by very few students) as (yh any other department. 
Moreover, university professors of technological scienc.es should be the best 
we can get and should be told tliat a groat ])art of their w^nk for some years to 
come will be research work, gathering togetlier a few diseiple.'^ and with their 
aid attempting to change th(‘ prcsfuit attilnde of tin* people of India to techno- 
logical ])ursuits."^ 

52. Mr. H. Sliarp2 cxpiresBos the view that it is advisable that 
resoarcli should form part of university activity iu technological 
subjects ; but he thinks that the prime duty of the pirofessor in 
India at present is teaching.'’ He reminds us of the danger of th^ 
dissipation of research activities and of the existence of the Tata 
Institute for research in applied science at Bangalore, which he 
thinks is best separated from a university especially at the 
jiresent stage of university development in India.'^ He adds : — 

“ 1 would also sound a note of warning about the word ‘ research ’ as applied 
to <>th(*r Hiibjeets, as well as tee.]inolog;^\ It has rec‘ently become a shibboleth 

in India as regards both (jualifications and dutit's The pursuit of 

resea reh, unaccom]mnied by other qualifications, does not neeessarily stamp 
a man as a suitable teacher in university work. The man who poses as 
no more than a teacher is often iu reality an unadvertised ic.searcher of the 
highest order.” 

53. The view that the University should not attempt technolog- 
ical training is by no means confined to European witnesses. 


* QueHtiou 8. 
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Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar^ holds that the Uriiversity should not 
provide or recognise courses in apjdied science and technology as 
qu'ilifying either for degrees or for diplomas. He thinks tliat higher 
technological training shonld he entirely segregated from ^ j-her 
branches of higher education and that the University should conhno 
itself to pure scie»ice. Mr. Brajalal (-haKiavarii s view^ is that the 
value of the apjulied sciences consists in their success in the market 
and that tliis is a matter outside the province of the University, 
He adds tliat a degree in those subjects conferred by the University 
will not of ikself be of iriuch value and that te(dinologicai training 
is b' ^tt.M’ left to persons who are actually engaged in the practical 
V t (li i]idustries, the university’s function in this juatter being 
tlj<‘ reaching <»f pure science. The view of Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Uliaudliuri* is that a university should not cimccrii itself with 
tcchnologira! training, but tliat there should l>e separate indc- 
piuidcut (ollegcs for this purpose, each regulat ing its own teaidiing 
and e.vajuinai ions and awarding its own cert ilicates. Mr. Bniiuipada 
Dutt ,' Mr. Altuf All/ and Kai lialiadur Bagvati v^idiay* share 
tills view. Mr. Muhini Mohan t^iat maintains that the Uni- 
veisiiy slmuld not assume the charge of tecluiical ediu*ation ‘'to 
the im|;airmont of its tnieaim -the fonnat.iun of character and the. 
imiirovemcut. and expansion of the intellect.’* Tlie position of 
Mr. datimlra tliandra Giiha is that if the University is to take tlie 
responsibility of founding institutions of this nature, it should 
obtain special funds for the purposi^ and not " divert any por- 
tion of the income of tlie general department of the University to 
any special purposes like these.’ 

54. Mr. R. P. Paranjp}u/ insists that a university should 
not recognise mere technical training, though it may do so 
without objection where such training is combined with pure science. 
He holds that universities should woi k in close co-ordination with 
technological institutes, though these two types of institution 
should be kept separate. The view of Rai Satis Chandra Sen 
BahadurMs that, while the Univorsily should de.d with a|)plied 
chemistry, industrial training generally, including training in 
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commerce and banking, (-ught to be carried on in colleges or 
institutes which should be founded by Government and controlled 
Lv it lor a period — the suggestion is 16 years — and then handed 
over to suitable corporate bodies ; for example the banking institute 
would be handed over to a corporate body of bankers. 

65. With the view which emphasises the necessity for the uni- 
versity hall-mark wq have already dealt in discussing the question 
of an academic training in commerce.^ We recognise the dangers 
of this view but we cannot ignore it, lor it is a vital factor of the 
problem. 

The pursuit of a degree,” writes Mr. F. W. Siidmierscn, the Principal 
of the Cotton Collc^ge, Oauhati, “ is the prevalent fashion in India. We may 
ae( (‘])t it as a fact and endeavour to set aside liniiLid views of the function 
of a uiiiversity in the hope of directing pursuit to possibly more remunerative 
channels. But in the absenec of ‘ industry ' and of industries of an indigenous 
oiigin, the issue is doubtful. Where polytechnic schools suffice in England, 
the bribe of a degrees must be offered in India. But, unless the ])eoplcs tliem- 
selvcs change their habits, wc shall in the end only create greater evils.”^ 

66. l)r. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, the Vice-Principal of the 
Dacca Law College, puts the position as follows : — 

“ University educ ation and degiees have got a vc'ry great social value in 

our so(‘4cty Naturally therefore a tcclmical course outside tlie 

University would not attract the best young men neiuiy as strongly as a univer- 
sity course would. It would be unwise to lose the aid of this inij)ortant asset in 
our attempt to direct the minds of our young incji towards tliesi‘ vocational 
courses. A taste for them, it must be remembered, has to be very largely 
created.”^ 

Mr. Biraj Mohan Majumdar, the Vicc-Principal of the Calcutta 
Law College and a member of the Syndicate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, states that in India no course of training will command general 
respect, unless it is associated with a university degree.® 

57. The weight of our evidence is in favour of the university 
providing and recognising courses of instruction and facilities for 
research in connexion with applied scieiu’e and technology. Metal- 
lurgy and metal work, iron, steel and allied industries, various coal 
tar and oil and fat industries, leather tanning, dyeing, textiles, 
pottery, silk rearing, fish culture, fish curing, fish preserving and 
fish oil industries, chemical industries, glass making, paint, pohsh 

^ ParaB. — 40 above. 

^ Question 6. 
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and varnish manufacture, have all been mentioned as industries in 
the development of which the universities of Bengal slu aid assist, 
“lam strongly of’opinior writes Dr. David Thomsoid of the Cotton 
College, Gauhati, “ that thf' University should provide or recognise 
approved courses of instruction in the applied scisn''es and technol- 
ogy of the exlding industries and should also provide facilities 
for research in these brunches oi knowledge. Nothing would do 
more to link nj) the University 'vith Indiai! industrial development 
of which the University ought to he the brain.” Dr. C'ibert 
Walker’s view i.s that “ the University shotild provide courses, as 
tar as possible, in . . . ojigineering. agriculture, technical chemis- 

tn , M usic. art and iiiiiiing. and, 'vhere the Univeisity cannot 
i uh'M nicjitly piovkie them, it .should ret ognise them.” lie also 
holds that “ iacilities fui' resi'arch should be jn evided, but not 
necessariiy or entirely at the University. It luiglif. b<; more 
convenient, for researches to be carried on at some ijistitutiou 
recognised by the University.”' 

58. Sir NiJratan Sircar wtites as follows : — 

f 

* ITjuicr the jiicsunt coiul'i ions it is desirafiJc for the university to organiyc 
education in a|>p1ied science and tcchnoiogy in at least two yiandards, viz., 
a hijj:]i standard for degrees and a suinewhat lower one for licence's or dijilonias. 
It nialtois little whether the Univei>jty itself provides courses of instruction or 
jecognises sueli instnu lion in aJIiliatcd inst itulituis so long as tJa^ lattcj’ are 
under her contiol and are ])ro]»erly (‘quipped. Furilun’ the university should 
provide facilities for research in tlu'se branches 

A college of agriculture, a college of ccunnuuca*, a college of technology 
in W'liich leather-tanning, and d\ (‘ing, and sonic oth(‘r chemical industi ics may 
be taught, should he maintained by tiie University of Calcutta. Furtln^r, 
some colleges may be affiliated to the University, tlieir t(‘a(*hers lieing recognised 
by the University. Then again, certain institutions like the Geological Survey 
Department, the Pusa Institute, the Botanical Gardens of Calcutta, the 
Zoological Department of the Museum, etc., may be utilised for the purposes 
of training students in these subjects. 

For this purpose, soim^ of the experts and scientific men connected with 
these institutions must be recognised us university professors or lecturers.'*^ 

59. Dr. WaJi Mohammad,^ Professor of Physics at Aligarh, goes 
further : — 

The university,*' he W'ritcs, “ shcmld j>xovide the highest education and 
instruction in applied science and technology and offer every facility for research 
in these branches of knowledge. The Government (iould render the best 
service to the economic development of the country by giving special grants for 
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carrying/ out research in aj)plied Bciciice. The examples of State-fed research 
at the (jJenuan universities and of public-supported research at Mauchester 
and Jhnninvhaui can be safely iiuiiated. ..... 

The univ<‘rsiiy should take over all technological institutions, which 
should be j’(‘giirded as departiuents of the Univei sity. The University should 
not only suj>('rvis(‘ and control the teaching, but should take the responsibility 
of attending lo tho K'sidoueo and the general training of the students. The 
advantagivs of cue ting a university atmosphere by bringing together the 
traebers and student-s in arts, science, technology, etc., together, and the 
fanlityin jiroviding the various courses common to the various faculties 
become self-evidejil.”-^ 

1)0. Mr. Wubed Hossain thinks that — 

“ the fjidian universiti(‘s should adopt the same methods and courses of 
iiistruetioii in a])plieu siheiice and technology as have been adopted by ibc 
inod<‘ru univendties of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc., as qualifying 
lor degrees or diplomas.”^ 

Jlc also advocates the provision by the university of facilities 
for research in a 2 )plicd science and technology and he argues that 
unless pro])er iiicejilivc is givcji to rescarcli, ilie technological 
study will be barren.'’ Mr. Alfred Hay of the Tata Institute, 
Baiigiilore,^ is of opinion that applied science and technology should 
ioriu an inq)oiTaiLt i)art of the scheme of any modern university 
and that degrees and diplomas should be giaiilod in these subjects. 
J.lc Ihijiks that facilities for research shoukl be pjovided in every 
subj(‘ci taught at a university. On the other hand Mr. S. VV. Cocks 
of tlie Burma Education Department, though lie thinks that “ the 
University should associate itself wdth the highest degree of instruc- 
tioji ill a,]>plied science and technology,” holds that the provision 
of facilities for research in these branches hardly falls within its 
province.”^ 

01. One hundred and forty-three of our witnesses have replied 
to our (iuestion^ wiiether higher technological training should, or 
should not , be segregat ed from other branches of higher education, 
yevcnty-niiic liaAe expressed themselves in favour of segregation 
and sixty-four against it. But all these witnesses, wiiether they 
advociite segregation or not, arc in favour of the University deahng 
wkh tcchnolugiciil training. Mr. Jyotibhushan Bhaduii,^ Professor 
of Chemistry at the Presidency College, remarks that duplication is 
both wasteful and unnecessary, and that the same college, if 
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properly equipped, {^hoidd carry on teacliiug \vork both in pure and 
applied science. Sir J. C. Bose^ writes that there is no n^ason 
why there should be segregation of higlier ieclmologietJ training 
tiom other branches of higb(?r education ; adding that, segre- 
gati(>n in the im'sent stage of finance will nuike higher technological 
training an impossibility. Dr. l)a\id Thomson sees not liing but 
advantage to all concerticd in the dire<*t association of liigher 
technological training with the. olhei branches of higher ^ ducal ion. 

“The coiabhiatiou,” hccontinacs, ‘‘ is Hucccssfal in Eui‘ 0 }>e ar.d I know 
no reason wliv it; should not be successful ni India, liulerd it is all the more 
iM'cossarv liejc if the miiid of young India is to be weined from traditional 
at lism."^ 

We ((note below the view of Mr. Patrick CJcddes : — 

* The segregation cd tcelmologiral teaching irom the older liiglier educatinii 
in (ilermsny, and largt'ly in other countries rC‘<ms to have arisiu^ from two 
reasons, on om‘ ^idc ilu‘ jussive (u* active ju-ejodice and jealousy with wliich 
tlM‘ o!(1 [)iofcssions liJiM' in the main n'gardinl the new ones, juul t-sjiceiiillv 
tlie t( clinologica,] ones, and oji the other the r<'< iprocal disn'spect with whndi 
actne energy is woiii to look at tlie older ])roiessions, as oi \\ell-en(low(‘d 
eonv(‘jitioii and th<' like, flow far this view of each othci‘ as in short 
})iH‘}>oii(l( ra.tingly fossil oi* Philistine. resjK‘etively, is or has )m cn jmst, how 
far unjusi, need not. here be diseussed, since tlie. violeiua* oi l)oth views is 
liapjiily ahatijLg. 

TIk way in vvliich jiun* sci<‘nc<* and its aj>]k'ea.t ion jjiay he ndt iva,*.c(|, 
with new (•fh<Meney for both and liannony a^-cordingly , is w('ll illiist ra.tod hy 
tlie recent j^'dinhnrgh Ihnversity Institute* of Mat hejnat ics. the whole 
buildiitg of a f(um<‘r trai/iing e<»]leg<* Iranshunicd into work nuMiis in whieh 
Inginneis, acKamrd stiuk'iits, and the* inv(*stiga.tois, and llicsr in imn* 
math('itiati(‘s and its apniic at ituis as t<» statistical and a<’luaria.I work, 
a.s to iiie<'haijieal, civil, electrical and acTial engiuxHni ng. etc,., all now find 
their place under a teacher of organising genius and, of course, yvith due and 
increasing staff / ' ^ 

62. The view of those who advocate segregation Is l)ascd mainly 
on the a[)prehension that, without it, the training will be too 
academic and not sufficiently practical. This apprehension has 
induced some of oui' correspondents to advocate the establishnicut 
of a separate technological university. 

( alcutta affords,” wriPNs Mr. A. C. Jiatta, “ a good opportunity for 
possessing a university of the modern ty])e hu' th(j study of hig}i(*,r ap[>lic.d 
fecieiices and technology ; and, for that reason, a university is ne(;(?s8ary for 
Calcutta alone w hich ought to be sejmtaied from the classical university of the 
purely idealistic kind. I do consider that the time has come to differentiate 
the university functions of two different kinds, in that case, the modern 
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Calcutta UniveiHity should undertake the teaching of all the technical and 
professional branches of studies, which are to be excluded from the curricula 
of the other university, which ivS to be for the purpose of purely ideal 
education.”^ 

63. Mr. Atul Chandra Sen feels that a new organisation is 
wanted and he therefore makes the following suggestion : — 

“ Now the question is what the University can do for industrial and agri- 
cultural education in this countjy. It would of course be very easy to found 
degrees in commerce, agriculture and technology. But merely holding examina- 
tions or conferring degrees will not solve the problem of technical education. 
What is wanted is the iouiiding of schools and colleges for such education and 
giving practical trainijig to the students. All this requires expert knowledge 
and co-operatioji of (Government, tlie public and especially the mercantile 
comnmiiity. The academic universities arc hardly m a position to undertake 
this work. I would tlHn*efore suggest the establishment of a separate technolo- 
gical university which would incorporate and expand all the difierent institu- 
tions now giving technical education in the province. But the academic 
universities may provide' all the nece'ssary scientific education preliminary 
to the admission of students into the technical institutions. For this purpose 
it would be neicessary to int roduce the teaching of elementary science in schools 
and those who would be desirous of joining a technical institution may continue 
their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages.”^ 

64. Dr. P. JMeogi^ of the llajshahi College, suggests that 
owing to the fiiiaiuual stringency caused by the war it will be 
difficult for Covernnicnt to find funds for the proposed Calcutta 
Tei'hnologicaJ Institute. On the other hand Uovcrnniciit is 
j>Jcdged to establish a university at Dacca.’’ 11 is proposal is 
therefore that the Dacca University should be wholly a technolo- 
gical university. Mr. Baroda Prosaud Dey-^ advises that technolo- 
gical training should not form a department or chqjartmeuts of the 
University, but should be placed under boards of experts, the Uni- 
versity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. 
Mr. Manmathaiiath BanerjP thinks that the best solution would be 
the creation of several departments of technology and apphed 
science under the University with provision for the inclusion of 
experts — representatives of Covermnent, manufacturing and trading 
concerns, on the governing bodies — but he recommends that all 
departments of applied science and technology should remain 
outside the control of the academic senate and syndicate of the 
existing constitution. Mr. P. Basu^ thinks that the department of 
applied science and technology should be an entirely separate branch 
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oi the University. Many advocate the constitution of a faculty 
of applied science and technology. The strongest su] porter of 
tliis is Rajah Reshee Case Law, a man of wide coruna'iciai interests. 

“ The departnu iit of ap])1i('d .science and t(‘cimo]o^y/’ hr writes, “ diould 
not form ]jart of the P’acnlty of Arts, if it doe<, it wonld necessarily oocupy 
a subsidiary pl/Jce in that Faculty, and in the course of tune the depjuiuieut 
may die of inanition. ’^ 

(35. Those of our correspon lents v'ho think thnf the University 
should take up technological training hold various opinions as to 
the scope oi that ti aining. Some advocate a system of teclinological 
courses starting from, the matriculation stage and leading both to 
dif)i(>mas and degrees. Others favour degree courses only and 
llui c .darting Ironi the mtermediate stage. A third seetion — and 
this IS the smallest — hold that the University should not attem)>tio 
train in technology any but graduates, ihough some of the a<lvo- 
cates of this policy recognise that the work d<me for the degree 
exaniiiiatioii In' ])ros|)octive technological students should bear 
detinitely on the subsequent technological training. These corres- 
pondents who fall under the last of the above categories maintain 
that it IS nor the business of the University to train workmen. 

" Flic. ti'ciiJHjlo^ical side of tbo Uiii vcivilv/’ writes Justice Sir A,siit(»sli 
(.lijuidliuri, “ f^liould be ojk^ji to .student.s who have rccciv<‘d adetpiaio 
traiuin;.! in pure .science. Workmen «»r mcclmnicii are. not to be created by 
the IJnivcr.sily, Init. intolli;j:('iit and M*JcntiIj(*ally trained workers able to work 
for t]iemHelv(\s and inst-ruet others.’'-^ 

The Bengal Landholders’ Association^ has written in almost 
identical terms. 

()G. Some of our correspondents liold tliat the University should 
supervise and control, nnd, if possible, provide, technical training 
in all its grades. Thus Mr. Radhakanuil Mukerjec^ advises that 
the University should organi-sc vocational classes for boys of 14 
years and upwards in wood-w^orking, metal-working, electrical work 
printing and textiles with special reference to the typical trades, 
arts and handicrafts of particular regions and centres. Proposals 
of this sort are doubtless due mainly to a dislike of Government 
departmental control and the feeling that the University is the 
nearest approach to a public and representative educational autho- 
rity. Mr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattachaiyya*"^ states that in his opinion 
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“ education in all its aspects should be diffused, directed, supervised 
and controlled by the University ” and that “ as such no branch 
of learning, intellectual, conmiercial, industrial or economic can be 
considered outside its province.” “ In any case, even if the 
University,” writes Mr. P. Basu,^ “ be not called upon to under- 
take technical and technological training, some public body 
other than the (Jovernment, constituled more or less after the 
University, should be the controlling body as to the internal 
administration, as to the selection of courses of study, and as to 
the approval, if not the appointment, of the staff.” 

(57. We have discussed elsewhere the suggestion that the Uni- 
versity should assume the functions of a public authority for all 
grades of education.^ For the purj)oses of this chapter we may 
quote a j)assage from the evidence of Mr. E. F. Tipple, Professor 
at the Koorkec College : — 

“ In India niiicli confusinn has existed between liifih and low prade technical 
education, and it is oidy now heino realised administratively (hat the high 
grade must be nsired on foundal ions laid in the. secondary schools. 

We (■nd<nse Mr. Tipple’s views in this matter. 

08. Ur. Brajendranath Seal has written in a similar strain: — 

“ We cannot, build an ediliee of technology in the University except on a 
sound foundation of sense training, manual training and the cultivation of 

resounadidness ami individualit.y The problem is to create business 

aptitude and industrial interest in a gentle ami genU'el literate folk, a cliaiige 
of renw., in fact., in a whole peojde or race, and for this what is wanted is a 
uniform distribution of jtressuro in all strata and all stages, and not a top- 
heavy or a hottoni-hcavy education ; even though it should cease to be 
]>urely lit.erarv.”® 


* Questiuu C). 
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UOVEKNANCE AND AdMTNTSTRATION OF THE UiNIVERSrTV 

OF Calcutta. 

/. 

1. In n previous f-liapter^ wo have traced the liistorical develop- 
n.rni of the llnivt*rsitv of Calcutta. At tlje time of its foundation 
'Oidt r the Universities Act of ]8o7 its cliief officers were the Chan- 
(teilor, luid the Vice-Chancellor assisted by the llegistrar. The 
Senate, vvhose members were called Fellows, was the ultimate 
authority of the University, subject to such powers as were 
reserved to (j!ov(unmcnt.“ Provision was also made for the creation 
of academic authorities called Faculties. 

2. The constitution of the University, as defined by tiie Act 
of 1857, remained undisturbed until the Universities Act of 1904 
was passed aftei' an inrjuiry conducted l)y the Universities Com- 
mission of 1902. The Lieutenant-Covernor of Bengal was then 
a]qK»inted Rec.tor of the UnivxTsity : the Syndicate was recogni- 
sed as tln^ excentive anihoriiy ; and changes were made in the 
composition of the Si^nat.e whereby the jnivilege wfis granted both 
to the Faculties aiul to the registered graduates to eleert a certain 
pr(»portion of t ln^ Fellows. 

IL^^ The SniaU. 

3. Under the Cmv^ersities Act of 1857, the general control of 
the University was ])laced in the liaiuls of tlie Senate, consisting 
at that time, of Fellows in addition to the ('hancellor and the 
Vice-Chaiujellor ; of these Fellows nine were ex-ofjhio and 29 were 
ordinary. It was provided that the minimum number of Fellowa 
(exclusive of the (liancellor and the Vice Chancellor) should bo 
thirty, and that after the pa.ssing of the Act all the ordinary 
Fellows should be nominated by the Govern or-ConeraJ in Council. 


* Cliaptei Ij|. 
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No maximum number of Fellows was fixed. The first ^nate^ 
included the principals of all the colleges situated in Calcutta, two 
judges, two leaders of the Bar, five ecclesiastics, two directors of 
public instruction, two inspectors of schools, five doctors, and five 
military officers taken mainly from the scientific services. The 
original intention was obviously that the Senate should be a 
am all body of men, competent to give advice to Government on the 
development of higher education in Bengal and to supervise the 
activities of the affiliated institutions. 

4. In the course of time the idea sprang up that the Senate 
should be a more representative body. In 1890, Lord Lansdowne, 
as an experiment, decided that he would exercise his power of 
appointment to two Fellowships on the recommendation of the 
graduates of the University, who were to make their choice by a 
process of election. It was subsequently decided from time to 
how many new Fellows should be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General on his own initiative and how many after selection 
by the graduates. 

6. The Universities Commission® found that the Senates 
were too bulky in numbers and incapable of exercising proper 
control in educational matters. In 1900 the number of Fellows 
in Calcutta had risen to 200, the maximum point reached. At 
the end of 1901-02 there were 181 Fellows, including the Vice- 
Chancellor and the ex-offido Fellows, and of this total 21 had been 
elected. The diminution was the result of Lord Curzon’s absten- 
tion from the filling of vacancies. In certain other universities ttie 
increase in the number of the Senate had been even more marked 
than in Calcutta, the number «f Fellows in Bombay University 
being as many as 306, and in Madras 208. It appears from the 
report of the Universities Conunission® that a Fellowship was often 
regarded as a distinction bestowed by way of compliment, without 
due regard to the qualifications of the recipient ; and that this 
method of appointment led to considerable apathy and irregular 
attendance on the part of mUmy of the Fellows. 

6. The Conunisaion did not approve of trusting to a more 
careful policy in the matter of future appointments to effect the 
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cbanges which they desired, nor did they recommend the repeal 
of the Acts of Incorporation and the reconstitution of the 
universities. They adopted instead a middle course, and advised^ 
that : — 

(a) The existing Senate should be dissolved and new Fellows appointed 
mainly or partly from the existing Fellows. 

(b) The number of ordinary Fellows in Calcutta should be limited to one 
hundred. 

(r) Power should be taken to distribute the Fellows according tt> Faculties. 

(rf) The system of election by graduates should be confirmed by statute ; 
and the elected Fellows should not exceed one-tenth of the whole. 

(^) A time limitation of five years should be imposed on tbe tenure of 
ordinary Fellowshiiis, whether made by appointment or by election. 

(/) The bestowal of the appointment of Fellowship should be based on 
academic, as opi)osed tc complimentary, grounds. 

(^) The existing Fellows not appointed to the Senate should retain the 
distinction of an honorary Fellowship. 

{h) H onoMry Fellowships might be conferred on benefactors and others 
who deserved well of the University. 

7. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee,* in a note of dissent, advocated 
the idea that the Senate should be a more representative body. 
He thought that it would be unfair to leave many of the existing 
Fellows with the empty honour of a name without giving them any 
direct or indirect voice in the management of the University. He 
also feared lest the temporary character of the tenure of office by 
the members of the Senate might tend to impair their independence 
and incline them sometimes to decide questions not according to 
their merits but according to the wishes of those with whom the 
power of re-appointment viilually rested. He desired that the 
existing Fellows should retain some substantial privileges, that the 
independence of the Senate should not he infringed, that the 
elective element should be increased and gradually improved, 
believing that the non-educational members of the Senate would 
be useful in deciding broad and conflicting questions of policy. 
He recommended the constitution of two bodies, an outer, the 
body of Fellows, and an inner, the Senate. The existing Fellows 
were to be retained in office, the nunoher of Fellowships being 
fixed at 250. Of the total number of Fellows appointed 
annually, one-third were to be elected by graduates of a certfun 
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rank or standing, subject to the approval of the ChanoeQor, and the 
remainder appointed by Government. All Fellows were to hold 
office for life. They were to egajoy the privilege of voting for the 
university representatives on the liocal Legislature and the Muni- 
cipality, and also of electing one half of the Senate ; but they were 
not to have the right of voting on any other question connected 
with the University. 

8. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee proposed further that the Calcutta 
Senate should consist of one hundred members, excluding the 
ex-officio Fellows, half to be elected by the Fellows from among 
their own number and the other half to be appointed by the 
Chancellor or the Government from among the Fellows. The elec- 
tions and nominations were to bo so arranged that in each case half 
should be college professors and the other half officials and non- 
officials not engaged in teaching. The tenure of office was to be 
for five years. 

9. The Universities Act of 1904 was passed very largely in 
accordance with the recommendations of the majoT)t|' of the Com- 
mission so far as the composition of the Senate wps concerned. 
The number of ex-offdo members was raised from/fttie to ten and 
can be altered within this limit by Government. •' The present ea;- 
offwio members are (1) the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
•Judicature in Bengal, (2) the Lord Bishop of .Calcutta, (3) the Ord- 
inary Member for Education of the Council o^ the Governor-General 
in India, (4—6) the Members of the Bengal Executive Council, (7) 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, (8) the Director of 
Public Instruction, Burma, (9) the Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam. Exclusive of the Chancellor, the Rector, the Vice-Chancellor 
and these ex-offdo Fellows, the Senate now consists of one hundred 
members who are termed Ordinary Fellows. 

10. Statutory recognition was also given under the Act to 
the privilege of election. Twenty Fellows are now elected, ten 
by the registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The right 
of voting for the former category Is limited to graduates holding 
the degree of Doctor or of Master and to other graduates of ten 
years’ standing. The elections by Faculties and nominations 
by the Chancellor ace made in such a manner as to secure that not 
less than two-fifths of the Fdlows so elected and so nominated 
xe^ectively shall be persons following the profession of education. 
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The tenme of office of an ordinacy Fellow is five yeaxs. 
election of a Fellow -is made subject to the appioval of 
Chancellor. If an ordinary Fellow hfis not attended a meetii^ 
of the Senate othtar than Convocation during a penod of one year, 
the Chancellor may declare his office to be vacated. AQ those who. 
had been Fellows of the University previous to the Act and were 
not included in the new Senate received the distinction of an 
honorary Fellowship and retained the right of voting .for the 
university representative on the Legislative Coimcil. 

11. The Senate, thus reformed, continued to be the body cor- 
porate of the University and the ultimate authority in all mattem 
connected with the University, except for special powers’ reserved, 
to the Government of India or to the Chancellor. Certain special 
powers are in the first instance reserved to the Syndicate, but the 
Senate is entitled to revise the decisions of that body. 

12. In addition to the Chancellor, and in' 'Calcutta the Rector, 
the Senates of the older universities are composed as follows : — 





Elected 

Elected 

i 

Elocte<l 

Total 

excluding 

ex-officio 

members. 

Uaivorsity. 

Ex-officio. 

Nominated. 

by 

Graduates. 

by 

Faculties. 

a 

Senate. 

CaiciiHa . . . { 

9 

80 

10 

10 


100 

1 

Madras 

0 

80 

10 

10 


100 

Bombay 

6 

80 

10 

10 

... 

100 

Allahabad - 

9 

60 

5 

0 

5 

76 

Punjab 

10 

00 

10 

5 

... 

76 


From this table it will be seen that the Senates of all these 
universities are constituted on the same lines, e^cdpt that those 
of Allahabad and the Punjab have each only 75 members, excluding 
the ex-ofjicio Fellows ; and that at Allahabad the Senate has the 
privilege of electing five of its members. The other powers of the 
Senate are the same in all cases. 

13. We have given much thought to the composition of the 
Senate, the appointment of its members and its functions ; and 
the Government of India have drawn our attention to thrao 
matters in particular. The answers to many of our questions 
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flig pUy a wide£^read dissatisfaction with the compoiBtira ai^ 
pow^ of the Senate, though there is a sharp division of opinion 
as to the remedies which should be applied. Some speak disparag- 
ingly of the results of election, while others advise that the prin- 
ciple of election should be materially extended. Again, while 
some suggest that the control of academic matters should be vested 
in the teachers, others are opposed to any reduction in the authority 
of the Senate. 

14. The Senate is, in our opinion, too small a body to be ade- 
quately representative of all the interests which go to make up a 
national institution of learning ; and it is at the same time too large 
a body for the effective control of educational administration. 

16. Confined as it is to a small number of ex-ofpjdo Fellows 
and a hundred ordinary Fellows, the Senate cannot be an ade- 
quately representative body. One of the most important changes 
effected under the Universities Act of 1904 was the provision that 
two-fifths of the ordinary Fellows should be associated with the 
profession of teaching. But no college as a place of learning is 
represented as such on the Senate ; and there are many colleges 
in which no member of the staff is a member of the Senate. 
The recognised schools also, though' they come under the control of 
the University, have no representatives. Though the University 
deals with* the higher education of women, no woman has yet 
been included in the Senate. 


16. For many years there have been advocates of a direct 
representation of colleges and teachers on the Senate. During the 
discussions in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1904 the late 
Mr. Gokhale suggested that one-third of the Senate should be either 
elected by or assigned to the colleges ; and an amendment to the 
Universities Bill was also proposed with the object of pro'viding 
that representation by election should, be given to the registered 
teachers of institutions afSliated to the University. Sir Thomas 
Baleigh who was in charge of the Bill sympathised with the 
proposal, but anticipated great difficulties in drawing .up a 
satisfactory register of such teachers. He therefore opposed the 
amendment which was rejected by the Council. 

17. Some of our correqKmdents have made similar suggesticffis. 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar* suggests that “ the stafb of these 
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coSl^es should be f omed into a oonstituenoy and aUowed to eleiit 
twenty-five ordiiuucy fellows.” Mr. Promode Chandra Du|ta^ 
recommends that “ the professors of colleges should elect thirty 
members from among themselves, each first-grade college having one 
representative and each second-grade college getting arepresentativg 
every three years.” Mr. C. V. Raman’^ thinks that ” it is a mattdf 
of elementary justice, and in the best interests of education, that at 
least 60 per cent of the members shordd be Indian teachers.” The 
functions of the Senate being what they are, it is clear that a large 
mumber of teachers should find places on the Senate ; for the courses 
of study and the methods of examination which so vitally affect their 
teaching are determined by regulations which can only be altered 
by the Senate, subject to the sanction of Government. 

18. The Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering elect 
members of the Senate; but there is no assured representation 
of the general bodies of learned professions other than that of 
university teaching. It is regrettable that the interests of industry 
and commerce are as such unprovided for. At a time when the 
University is contemplating a great departure in the teaching of 
commercial and industrial subjects, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have 
no opportunities of expressing directly their views on the Senate 
through the agency of accredited representatives. Agriculture 
again has no definite place or standing in a university which serves 
the needs of provinces containing a vast rural population. We 
have already had occasion to refer to the lack bf contact between 
the University and the leading zamindars of the province.* It 
should be added that, though the headquarters of the University 
are in Calcutta, the Corporation of that city has no official connexion 
with the University. 

m 

19. The constitution of the Senate makes no provision for the 
representation of communities. At the time when we began 
our enquiry the Senate included 42 Europeans, 48 Hindus, 8 
Musalmans and 2 Indian Christians. The Musalmans feel strongly 
that they have a smaller r^resentation than is reasonable in 
view of the fact i'be proportion of Musalmans to the total 
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population of Bengal is slightly over half. The ambitionB 
an^ the grievances of Musalmans form a difficult and important 
problem which is dealt with in a separate chapter of this report; 

20. The conflicting claims of the several provinces which are 
included within the jurisdiction of the University also present 
grave difficulties of adjustment. From the province of Burma 
there are only two representatives, one of these being the 
IHrector of Public Instruction who is an ex-officio Fellow. During 
our visit to Assam officials and non-officials alike expressed the 
keenest disappointment at the very scanty representation of Assam * 
on the Senate, though practically all were united in a desire 
for closet contact with the University. Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon* 
has drawn our attention to the fact that there are only four 
Fellows in the whole of Assam, and that “ there is not one re- 
presentative of Assamese Hindus who form the bulk of the 
population of the province.” 

21. Many parts of the Bengal mufassal also are placed in a 
similarly tmfavourablo position. Our witnesses from Chittagong, 
for example, complained that, since the temporary transfer of 
the Principal of the Chittagong College to Calcutta, that division 
has been totally unrepresented on the Senate. We made inquiries 
also at Rajshahi and Rangpur in this connexion and were told 
that there is only one Fellow, the Principal of the Rajshahi College, 
in the whole of the northern division ; and yet in spite of its 
remoteness, this is a division in which we found strong feelings of 
loyalty and affection towards the University, and in which there 
are signs of considerable development, as is evidenced by the pro- 
gress of the Rajshahi College and by the large benefactions which 
have lately been given towards the foundation of the Carmichael 
College, Rangpur. 

22. Another defect in the existing order of things is, in our 
judgment, the method of appointment to the Senate. Eighty of the 
ordinary Fellows are nominated by the Chancellor, ten are elected 
by the registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The ftTrigt.ing 
principle of nomination, tempered by a, limited measure of 
election, has failed to effect that contact with many of the forces 
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which are essential to the well-being of the Univdnitjr. Wp 
wish to record our opinion that the tight of nomination hie 
been exercised with a keen desire to do justice to conflicting olaiina 
and interests and to include on the Senate men of eminence and of 
experience in educational matters. These duties require an 
intimate and iirst-h^nd knowledge of men and things ; no authority, 
however single-minded, can effectively carry them out in a place 
many hundreds of miles distant from the headquarters of the 
University. 

23. In his note of dissent to the report of the Universities 
Commission, Sir Qooroo Dass Banerjee expressed fears that the 
principle of nomination allied with the temporary tenure of the 
posts wotdd impair materially the independence of the Fellows. 
It appears that in another province some years ago pressure was 
brought^ to bear on certain official members of the Senate by its 
Government. But there is no evidence that such pressure has 
ever been exerted in Bengal. Indeed, one of the main diffi- 
culties has been that the Government of India, far from influencing 
unduly the discussions in the Senate, has been unable to expound 
its own policy effectively. We shall return to this question in the 
next chapter. 

24. Advisable as it may be to make use of nomination as a 
means of securing the right composition — at once representative 
and administratively ..homogeneous — in a small body charged with 
executive fimctions, we are doubtful whether nomination' is the best 
method to adopt in a predominant degree for the constitution of a 
large body, the main function of which should be to keep an execu- 


^ “ When in 1908 the syllabus of the Bombay University wos thought unsatisfaotoiy» 
officers of the Indian Educational Service who were members of the Senate were expected 
by Government to give unquestioning support to a scheme of studios, in the framing of 
which they had had no proviouf opportunity of expressing an opinion. ’’ Memoranda 
of Mr. A, L. Covemton and certain members of the Indian Educational Service, Bombay. 
Public Services Commission, Question 84,421. 

** In his own experience, educational officers hod hsifi a free hand in aU matteni relating 
to Hie universities, but he gathered that in recent years they had reedvod instviioHoiis 
as to the mind of Government in certain matters. ^Thdr influenoe would be very muoii 
greater if th^ were known always to be spooking their own minds, rather than aerth^ 
as the mouthpieces of official policies/’ Evidence of Dr. Mackiohaii before the Pobhe 
fiervioee Ooimniisioii, Question 84, 582. 

*<<3ovenuneiit should not .... endeavour to ioflueiioe debates on speoial subfeots 
in the Senate.” Sir Q* jSb a nd ark a r , Question 14. 
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i^e in touch with public opinion. In such a case it is 4esiiable tl^ 
the members of the large body should feel that in a real eense they 
are spokesmen of special bodies of experience apd, thou^ not to 
the prejudice of their own independence of judgment* responsiUe 
for giving expression to the view which those bodies entertam. 

26. Another view is expressed in the evidence. Mr. Mark 
Hunter/ writing from Madras, has told us emphatically that 
“ unless the Indian universities continue to be assured of Govern- 
ment protection and control, that is to say, unless Government 
continues to nominate the great majority of Fellows in university 
Senates . . . nothing but steady deterioration in our universities is 
to be looked for.” We think it right to say that in the University 
of Calcutta the electors have used their several sufbrages to place 
on the Senate many public men of standing who should be 
included under any system of appointment and who, in fact, are 
among those who play an important part in administering the 
aflairs of the University. 

26. The majority of our correspondents advocate a large 
increase in the elective element on -the Senate, though very few 
have offered any constructive suggestions. The most common 
reconunendation is that the number of members selected by the 
registered graduates should be largely increased. 

27. There is a general impression that election by the Faculties 
has proved far more successful than election by the registered 
graduates. Dr. Hiralal Haidar^ states that “ few self-respecting 
persons, unless they are men of great eminence, have the chance 
of being elected under the present system.” He is therdlore 
prepared >0 suggest that “ the right^of Section at present enjoyed 
by registered graduates should be taken away.” 

28. Out of more than '8,000 graduates only 832 are now 
registered on the electoral roll. This indicates clearly that the 
privilege of electing members of the Senate has not proved to any 
substantial extent a means of enlisting in the service of the 
University a body of graduates loyal to its interests and devoted to 
its advancement. It may be that the limitation of the franchise to 
graduates-^apart ficom mmbexa and dootors^~of ten yearn’ etan^ng 
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biiis made gracbmtes reluetaiii to booome roistered, t>ocaase by 
that, time they have lost intimate contact adth the Univettiiy. 
It is significant that the I^Mcxja University Committee^ recouunmded 
that all graduates of over font years’ stan^ng should be granted 
the ii^vilege of registration. We believe that this apparent 
indifienmce oi the Calcutta graduates to their <Uma nuUer is mainly 
due to the present system of organisation ; for during our tours we 
have*7net many graduates, some living in remote parts of the 
mufassal, who entertain warm feelings of r^ard for the Uni- 
versity. It is a matter for regret that their valuable support 
has not hitherto been made available for university purposes. 

i29. The Muslim deputation whkh met us in Calcutta suggested 
that 30 per cent of the Fellows should be Musalmans. “ These," 
they thought, " might be selected, .... partly by the Muslim 
educational officers, partly by the Muslim members of the governing 
bodies of colleges and hostels, and the rest might be nominated 
by the Governor.”® Other Musalmans with whom we discussed 
the matter told us frankly that the privilege of voting under present 
conditions and with the existing electorates is in no way commen- 
surate with the expense of registration. 

30. A few of our correspondents suggest that an expansion 
of the eketive privilege should not be confined to the teachers or 
the regist^ed graduates. Sir Nilratan Sircar® suggests that the 
commercial wd industirial interes^fS, and the interests of the difierent 
profestions of law, medicine, engineering, and the Corporation 
timuld be recognised as having a voice in the conduct of uni- 
versity education. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye® makes the same 
suggestion in more general terms : " The large m^ority (of 
the Fellows) should be elected by electorates of various kinds.” 

31. The composition of the Senate and the methods of appoint- 
ment to it ought to depend very largely on its functions. The 
Universities Commission .held that the Senate must be, in the 
main, a body of experts, and that it should be protected against 
,tiie incursions of voters brought together in large numbers only 
by the prospect of an election or % a debate on some question 
which had been agitated out of doors.* It is doubtless for the 
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faiym reason tliat Government has insisted on so large a proportion 
of nominated members ; and the necessity for such a propwtion 
has been accentuated in recent years by the fact that the 
University has undertaken very considerable teaching respon- 
sibilitira. The management of post-graduate teaching and research 
most be in the hands of experts. The Senate itself, conscious of 
its limitations in these respects, has recently constituted, with 
the sanction of Government, the Post-Graduate Councils iif Arts 
and in Science which consist almost entirely of teachers and are 
responsible for the main teaching activities of the University. 

32. The present accumidation of functions in the Senate has pre- 
vented the University from enlisting in its service the activi^ of 
many representative men. The functions of the Senate being so 
numerous and varied, its meetings must be both frequent and 
prolonged. Hence it is clearly impracticable to include among 
the Fellows any considerable number of men from distant r^ons. 
Even those who are so included must inevitably face the alterna- 
tive of neglecting either their duties at home or those in Calcutta. 
We made definite inquiries in this coimexion from the principal 
of a college not far remote from Calcutta who has taken a leading 
part in the activities of the University, and have come to the con- 
clusion that, in spite of his energy and enthusiasm, his college duties 
must inevitably suffer in consequence. The principals of two 
more distant colleges gave us rough estimates of the time ^nt 
by each away from his college on university business. In both 
cases it appeared to us inevitable that their necessary absence must 
interfere with college work. This difficulty moreover is not ebn- 
fined to mufassal members. Fellows resident in Calcutta 'cannot 
find it easy to spare the time for Senate meetings. For example. 
Sir Leonard Rogers told us that it- was primarily for this reason 
that he had been forced to sever his connexion with the Senate. 

" ® . 

33. The variety of topics which must be discussed at each meeting 
of the Senate presents further difficulties. The hard-worked 
teacher is anxious to improve the courses and curricula, the conduct 
of examinations, and the methods of teaching. Yet he has to listen 

, to long discussions in which he takes little interest ; and, when<at 
last his own proposals come under discussion, they may be manj^lsd 
beyond recall by men who have pever taught a class or had any 
experienoe of college oarganisati^xn. < > The busy profesdonid or 



commercial man again may be willing to assist the Universit|r ja 
its general policy and business organisation, but to do so . he Is 
ob%ed to listen to many weary hours of discussion on matters of 
academic importance about which he can know little or nothing 
whatever. ‘ • 

34. The Senate therefore, as at present constituted, is an unsatis- 
factory compromise between two ideals. By reason of certain 
dutira at present imposed upon it, its numbers have to be kept 
within limits which preclude adequate representation of all the 
categories of experience concerned. On the other hand, the neces- 
sity of seciuing the presence of some practical men of affairs denies 
to it the special character and value of an expert academic body. 
Both elements — expert academic knowledge and the experience 
of men engaged in non-academic business — are indispensable to 
a university. But the constitution of the University should be so 
framed as to assign to each its proper place in the preliminary 
discussions which issue in university policy', allowing to each element 
full representation in appropriate committees and assigning to a 
supreme executive, in general business and in educational questions 
alike, the duty of weighing the contributions made by academic 
and non-academic experience respectively, and of preventing the 
misunderstanding and misjudgments which arise from the disregard 
of either. 

III. — The administration of the University. 

35. We now pass on to discuss the administration of the Univer- 
sity, the appointment and duties of its chief officers, the composi- 
tion and functions of its executive authority, the Syndicate. 

36. The;. Chancellor is the Governor-General of India for the 
time being, his chief duties being to preside over the annual Convoca- 
tion, to nominate to eighty of the Fellowships, and to approve 
the remaining twenty of the Fellows who are elected.* 

37. The Universities Commission of 1902^ recommended that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal should be appointed liector of 
the University with precedence next to the Chancellor, but without 
prejudice to the right of the Vice-Chancellor to preside at meeting* ' 
of the Senate. Under the Universiti«3 Act of 1904 the Beotor b 
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eaCitled to preside ovm meetii^s of the Senate^ In view e| ^le 
intimate relation which existed between the Lieutenant-Govemor of 
Bengal and the Univansity by reason of the influence exa^cised by ikei 
lattoc on education in Bengal, the Government of India conadened iw 
eUpedient after the passing of the Act that provision should beinam 
for associating theBector more closely with the administration #f 
the University than had previously been the case. They thex^<^ 
decided in 1906 that all letters addressed by them to the Begispar 
cd the Calcutta University should be forwarded through the Bsctoii 
except in cases of such urgency as to require direct commumcaf 
tion with the Registrar. Similarly all correspondence addressee im 
the University to, the Government of India must be submitt^ 
through the Rector. When the territorial re-adjustments of lo(2 
were effected, the question was raised whether the Governor fof 
Bengal could replace the Lieutenant-Governor in the office / of 
Rector without amendment of the Act ; but no amendment ^as 
considered necessary, and therefore the Governor of Bengal has 
discharged the duties of Rector. The proposal that, as iD the 
other Indian universities, the head of the province in whictHhe 
University is situated should become the Chancellor will b4 dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. We would, however, add at oncei that, 
in our opinion, to confine the Govenfor of Bengal merely to advisory 
functions in regard to an institution which plays so vital a part in 
the life of the Presidency, is a disadvantage to all concerned. 


38. The Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council for a period of two years, but his tenure of office may be 
extended by that authority. In the absence of the Chancellor and 
of the Rector, he presides over Convocation and meetings of the 
Senate ; and he is the Chairman of the Syndicate. 

39. We are indebted to the late Vice-Chancellor, Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarbadhikari, for viduable information in regard to the 
duties which devolve upon the Vice-Chanodllor. He showed how 
exaotii^ these dutieT have now become owing to the growing 
volume and complexity of university business and to the length 
and frequency of the meetings of the Senate and Syndicate. The 
pressure of work has become so great that few men with other 
claims upon their time could possibly do more than keep them'- 
^ves abreast of the details of idie ouzrmit business coming up tax 
discttsaion at the bodies over wUoh the Vice-Chancellor offiddly 
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prondes. Some of otir members spent several da 7 s in tbe fMv«a^ 
sity office and can testify to the miass of work which is threwn 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, even since he has been rdieved of Uie 
responsibility for the organisation and control of the post-graduate 
classes. ' 

40. Some of otir correspondents have suggested that, in conse^ 
quence ci the growth of the work devolving upon the University, 
tiie time has come when the Vice-Chancellorship should be made 
a whole-time office and thtu'efore necessarily a paid one. We 
recognise the succeas with which eminent men, though engaged 
in other avocations, have combined the work of Vice-ChanceUor 
writh outside duties, and are aware that the presence of a distin- 
gukhed man discharging the duties of Vice-Chancellor in an 
honorary capacity has been a source of strength to the University. 
But our inquiry has led us to agree with those of our correspondenta 
who feel that it has now become necessary that the chief responsible 
officer of the University should have time to keep in closer touch 
with the detailed work of the several boards and institutions which 
are embraced in the university organisation, to think out . the great 
problems now confronting higher education in Bengal and to act 
from hour to hoiu* as the link between the different parts of an 
organisation, already complicated and now needing further differen- 
tiation. We think that the time must soon come when, if the post 
continues to be honorary, the Government will be unable to find 
a man at once qualified and sufficiently leisured to discharge, in 
addition to other duties, those of the Vice-Chancellorship. 

' 41. There are certain salaried officers of the University. The 
principal of these are the Registrar,- the Inspector of Colleges, and 
the Controller of Examinations, all appointed by the Senate. The 
Registrar acts as secrettuy to the Senate and to tfae Syndicate 
and is responsible for the proper ccmduct of the administrative 
work of the University. 

42. In the course of our inquiry we have given considraable 
attention to the organisation of the administrative offices of the 
University, and to the procedure followed in the transaction of 
university business. Dr. Briihl, at that time Re^strar, 
evidmoe before us on these matters and furnished us at our sequeat 
with a wrUtm Btatemmt dmwing the very numeroiu categodaa 
of vodc to which the Bafpstiair of the ffniveraity and his oaaiataitiia 
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AM required to attend.^ lu addition to this, a delegation irom 
our number paid several visits to the office of the R^istrar and 
with his assistance acquainted themselves with its general organisa- 
tion and with its methods of dealing with records and correspond- '' 
ence. 

43. What we have thus seen of the inner working of the 
mechanisnr of the University leads us to record our appreciation 
ol the assiduity and patience.with which Dr. Briihl discharged the 
responsible and intricate duties of the Registrar, and of the care 
given by him and by his assistants to the manifold details of the 
busineBS committed to their charge. By permission of the Syndi- 
cate, we were allowed to make an extensive inquiry into the organi- 
sation of the Registrar’s office and to inspect the files of documents 
bearing upon the particular cases which we selected for invest!; 
gation. In any paper which came under our inspection, the precis 
prepared for the use of the Syndicate and Senate was accurately 
terse and gave a clear summary of the facts and issues upon which 
the university authorities had been called upon to reach a decision. 

44. We found, however, that the work of the university officq,^ 
is done under unfavourable conditions. The arrangement of the 
rooms is inconvenient and unsatisfactory. Passages and a long 
flight of stairs, both of which are in practice open to strangers, 
separate the Registrar’s room from the general office where the 
clerks work and the records are kept. No trained officer is in 
charge of the records. Delays in the production of papers are there- 
fore not unusual. Dr. Briihl told us that occasionally he had 
to wait three days before a document was found. On other 
ground^ is undesirable that the Registrar should be so far removed 
from the wo^rooms of the stafl Over which he has control. The 
clerks’ office# are too accessible to the public. We learnt that it 
has become the practice, aot perhaps unnaturally in the circum- 
stances, but unwisely nevertheless, for members of the Senate to 
obtain on personal application confidential papers from the 
Registrar’s submdinates without reference to the Registrar himself. 
That official’s own office is used for the frequent meetings of the 
Syndicate smd there is no accommodation for personal assistants 
in adjoining rooms. Thus, the present university offices have 
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Become unsoitable for their parp<»e8, are incmiTeuieutly 
uted, and inadequate in number and size. A re;^arrangcmeiMb 
involving structural change, is advisable in order that the dwical 
wmrk of the University may be organised more effectively and with 
more economical use of the time of the staff. . 

46. The stafi is itself insufficient to cope with the present work of 
the Univei^ty, especially at times of exceptional pressure which 
periodically recur. The office is disorganised by the heavy and 
urgent work of the examinations during several months in the year. 
At these times some relief might be given by the employment of 
temporary clerks. But the examination business is confidential 
and tian be entrusted only to men in whom confidence may bo reposed. 
Nor can the regular duties of the office be transferred at short 
notice to new comers unfamiliar with the technicalities involved. 
In fact the work of the University is of a nature which requires a 
permanent staff sufficiently large to deal with all the more respon- 
sible parts of the business at the times when the pressure is most 
severe. We have reason to fear that even in normal circumstances 
the office is shorthanded and that there is occasional delay in dealing 
with correspondence upon matters which require special investiga- 
tion. Letters received by the University are not invariably acknow- 
ledged. The reasons for this practice are deficiency of staff and 
the desire to avoid expense. It is not deemed necessary to acknow- 
ledge cash remittances sent in payment of university fees, as these 
generally come from the mufassal by money order and in registered 
letters. The official correspondence, the whole of which is numbered 
and registered, is large, amounting to about 12,000 letters in 
the course of each year. Demi-official correspondence, which is 
similarly registered, is not included in this total. 

46. It is at the head of the office that more highly skilled assist- 
ance seems to be needed. The Begistrar is overburdened with 
detail which cannot be delegated to the existing staff. We dq 
not allude here to the facti that he is required to sign with his 
own hand about 16,000 certificates every year, because it may be 
judged necessary that, as a proof of antWticity, each certificate 
should bear the ^nature of a high official written with his own 
hand. But a mass of other duties, which might be shared by re^^on- 
sible colleagues, occupy the Begistrar's time, him too do s e^ 
tied to his own room, and prevent him from dealing with difficult* 
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matt^ which often arise unexpectedly and should leo^e immediate 
i^tmition from him and from him alone. At present the time and 
thoughts of the most experienced and responsible of t^e umversity 
officers are absorbed too exclusively with business which, should be 
distributed among others working under his direction and enjoying 
his full confidence. Whatever changes, however, may be made 
in the arrangement of -the work, the duties of the Begistrar must 
always be onerous in the highest degree. The more highly organised 
ftTiH active the University, the heavier the duties which must fall 
on the Begistrar, and the greater the issues which must depend 
upon his wisdom, promptitude, insight and tact. It is because 
we anticipate a great development in the academic life of the 
University that we attach importance ’ to a reQ»rg^nisation and 
enlargement of the highest grades of its official ^affc But even 
under the conditions which prevailed at the time |pf our^<<^ts, it 
was clear that the distribution of duties was imper^t and i'hc 
Begistrar, in order to be able to deal with many fiattej^iir falling 
within his personal province, needed ''further assi^nc^ and relief 
from some of the functions which he is now required ' to discharge-. 
The diligence and self-denial with which Dr. Briihl endeavoured to 
keep abreast with university work may be gathered from the fact 
that, though his hours of daily ' duty in his office and at the 
University press were very long, he practically forewent aU his 
holidays and was very frequently at his office till a late hour. 

47. Throughout its existence the University has required an 
executive body, though no statutory authority was ^ven to the 
Syndicate by the Act of 1867. At the first meeting of the Senate 
(January 3rd, 1867) antedating the passii^ of the Act by three 
weeks, it was resolved that — 

“ Mr. Beadon, the Director of^ublic Instruction, Mr. Mullens, 
Lieutenant<Col(HQfil Baker, Dr. Grax^ and Babu Bfun Prasad 
Bay, together with the Yice^ilumceUor, be appointed 
a provmonal coQunittee, with^wer to niake such arrange- 
ment as may be required for thg entrance examinatimi, 
and for the transaction of the other necessary businesB of 
the Umversity and also to frame the rules for the f utipn 
Government ol the Uniyenuty, such rules to be laid bel^ 
Gie Senate for Giw ai^ovtd; and Gist the Gcanmittee 
have povegc to isiGt tito diderent Faculties sad 
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** Faculties have power to address the c<naimttee S* 

occasioa shall arke, touching saoh roks.” 

48. On June 6th, 1857, the Senate “ finally resolved that the 
provisional committee be continued' for the cmrying on of the 
coirent business of the University.” On September 6th of that 
year the Senate passed a revised by-law to the effect that “ the 
executive government of the University shall be vested in a- Syndi- 
cate consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and six of the Fellows, who 
shall be elected for one year by the several Faculties.” This by- 
law, as it appeared in the first calendar of the University (1858-66),. 
added that three of the members should be elected by the Faculty 
of Arts and one each by the Faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. The same body of by-laws provided that the Syndi- 
cate should from time to time frame such by-laws and regulations 
as were necessary, subject to the approval of the Senate, and that 
no question should be considered by the Senate which had not 
in the first instance been considered and decided on by the Syndicate. 
In 1884-86, the representatives of the Faculty of Arts were increased 
in number by two, and those of Law and Medicine by one each ; 
BO that the Syndicate comprised the Vice-Chancellor and ten 
members. There was no special provision for the inclusion of 
persons following the profession of education. No further changes 
were made until the Act of 1904.' 

49. The Um'versities Commission^ of 1902 recommended that 
the Syndicate should be recognised by law as the executive authority 
of the University and that some of its powers should be exercised 
independently of the Senate. They expressed the view that it 
was undesirable that appointments made by the Syndicate, decisions 
in regard to the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, and exemp- 
tions from examination rules should be reviewed by the Senate. 
They held that the Syndicate should not be a large body, and 
suggested nine as the minimum number of members and fifteen, 
as the maxitrmm ; and they accepted the principle that a committee 
which exercises such large executive powers as have always been, 
and must alwayeube, entrusted to the Syndicate, should be truly 
representative of the collies and the professional stafb by which 
the practical work of the University is carried on.” The Commission 

' > Itc^port, paiM. fOSl, pagM ll-IS md SCMUt. 
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reconmiended that the Directot of Public lustructiou should be 
ex-offido a membw and vice-chairman, and that the members 
of the Syndicate should be elected by the Senate “ in certain propor- 
tions to represent the several Faculties ; the representatives of each' 
Faculty to include one or more heads or professors of colleges 
according to the following rule ; where not more than two members 
of the Senate are elected to represent a Faculty, one at least shall 
be a college head or protest ; where more than two are thus 
elected, a majority at least shall be college heads or professors 
in that Faculty.” This rule, however, they stated emphatically, 
was “ not intended to limit the proportion of the teaching element 
in the Syndicate.” The Commission advocated this mode of college 
representation in preference to other suggestions put before them on 
the ground that the circumstances oi the various universities in 
respect of the munber and distribution of their colleges were so 
different that it did not seem possible to frame any simple system of 
college representation that would be applicable to all, 

60. The regulations made under the Act of 1904 departed 
to some extent from the recommendations of the Commission. 
The A(^t itself provides that “ the executive government of 
the University shall be vested in the Syndicate.” This provision is 
embodied in the Regulations (Chapter IV, Section 1) ; but 
(Chapter IV, Section 16, of the Regulations provides that “ the 
decision of the Syndicate on any matter whatever may be 
brought before the Senate by any member of the Senate ; and the 
Senate may approve, revise or modify any such decision, or may 
direct the Syndicate to review it,” 

61. A further examination of the Regulations shows that the 
powers of the Syndicate are of two kinds : — ' 

(a) The more important matters of university business such 
as the institution and conferment of degrees, the making 
of regulations, the afihliationand disaffiliation of colleges, 
and indeed all matters not specifically reserved for the 
Syndicate under the Act, or regulations, must go befcore 
the Senate. In such matters the Syndicate pr^ares 
the business for the consideration and decision the 
Senate. 

(&) Chapter IV of the regulations reserves certain matters 
for the decision of i^e Syndicate, subject in all cases to 
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review by the ^nato oiMiw the oonditioDB stated abov«. 
These matters include (i) the administration oi the 
funds and the keeping of the accounts of the University ; 
(U) questions relating to the recognition of, and vdth- 
drawal of recognition from, schools ; {in) the appoint- 
ment of examiners and . of certain other officers of the 
University as prescribed by the regulalaons ; (w) the 
making of rules for examinations in accordance with 
the regulations ; (v) correspondence with Government 
and other authorities and persons ; and {vi) the general 
conduct of the afEairs of the University in accordance 
with the various instruments by which they are 
regulated. 

62. The new regulations created a Syndicate consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction and fifteen 
ordinary Fellows elected for a period of one year as follows : — 

4 by the Senate. 

4 by the Faculty of Arts. 

2 by the Faculty of Science. 

2 by the Faculty of Law. 

2 by the Faculty of Medicine. 

1 by the Faculty of Engineering. 

63. The Syndics elects by a Faculty must be Fellows belonging 
to that Faculty. Of the fifteen elected members at least seven 
must be either heads of or professors in colleges affiliated to the 
UniverSty, ^d of these two must be elected by the Senate, tlu’ee by 
the Faculty of Arts, and one each by the Faculties of Science and 
Medicine ; such Syndics up to the stated minimum must be elected 
first at any elective meeting. Under the r^ulations all members 
of the Syndicate must “ ordinarily be resident in or near Calcutta.” 

64. The Syndicate appears, both as to its composition and 
the conditions of its work, the least satisfactory of all the univermty 
bodies. The duties of a Syndic are so exacting and so miscella- 
neous that the University is deprived of the help of many whose 
experience would specially qualify them to assist it in its executive 
work. 

66, The Syndicate is not constituted upon the basis of sectional 
xeprewntation ; but it is none the less to be r^retted that among 
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its members the Musalmans are not represented, and have not been 
r^resented since 1904, 

66. But it is the character of much of the business now submitted 
to the Syndicate which has caused us most surprise. The work 
of this small body of seventeen members, in whose hands is vested 
“ the executive government of the University,”^ is by no means 
confined to the determination of questions of principle and to the 
discussion of details in which a new question of principle is involved. 
It has been extended, whether by force of the university regula- 
tions or by practice, over a wide field of business, much of which 
might conveniently be entrusted to other and more appropriate 
bodies. Under the Act of 1904, the Syndicate has to consider every 
application requesting permission to appear at a university examin- 
ation as a ‘non-collegiate candidate’. Requests made on behalf of 
school boys and school girls for leave to alter the dates given in 
the entries of their birth come before the Syndicate for review and 
discussion. The Syndicate’s attention is occupied even with points 
as minute as those raised in the following agendum which we 
quote from an agenda paper containing several others of a similar- 
kind.* 

“ A memorandum from the Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, 
forwarding an application from Babu S. S. requesting that the break in the 
period of study of his brother K. S. who, after being unsuccessful at the matri- 
culation examination in 1917, could not join the J. High English School 
earlier than 2nd December 1917 owing to the delay involved in obtaining a 
duplicate fee receipt, may be condoned so as to enable him to proceed to 
the jiext tnatriculation examination as a regular student.” 

Wo recognise the importance of keeping on behalf of the Univer- 
sity a watchful supervision over the observance of the rules as to 
continuity of study and age-limits of entry to examinations, and 
are aware that the present regulations require the Syndicate to 
exercise that supervision and entrust to it alone the power of giving 
a reasonable interpretation to the rules. But it seems never- 
theless desirable that details of this kind should be dealt with by 
a responsible committee on applications, entrusted with a reason- 
able degree of discretionary power. 


'X^nherutv Kigulitioiis, Chapter IV, 1. 

* W« are glad tc> heat that steps have xeoontl;ir been tafcfeii to classify the agenda 
under appropriate heevdst 
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67. In present ciicumstances^tems of biisiness fr^ thecoiu^* 
eration of which a body such as the Syndicate should be relieved 
aj^ear on the agenda paper (partly no doubt ow^g to the pressure 
under wMch it has to be prepared), interpuxed with matters of 
great importance requiring the fullest and most careful attention. 
At a meeting, for example, a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, asking that the Legislative Council 
might be supplied with the opinions of the University on certain 
clauses of an. important Bill appeared on the order paper between 
an application from a candidate whose appearance at an examina* 
tion had been prevented by illness and a request from a secondary 
school for the continuance of provisional recognition for another 
year. It appears to us that the questions involved in the two 
last named items, and especially in the second of them, call rather 
for the consideration of well-informed special bodies able to give 
continuous attention to such matters than for that of the highest 
executive authority whose judgment must be somewhat distracted 
by a medley of business, the detailed discussion of which would 
make too great a claim upon its time. More than half of the present 
business of the Syndicate arises, we were told, from the conduct of 
the matrictilation examination and the recognition of schools. 
Important as are these departments of business, they would be 
more appropriately dealt with by special boards. 

68. So multitudinous are the matters of detail which come 
before .the Syndicate that it is obliged to give to questions 
of general policy less attention than they deserve. Dr. BrUhl, 
in reply to a question from us, stated in his oral evidence that the 
volume of work is so large that there is no body of people within 
the University which concentrates its attention on questions of 
broad policy. Throughout the year, except in the month of the 
Puja holidays, the Syndicate has to meet at least once a week. In 
one year it held as many as 66 meetings. The latter are prolonged 
and occupy on each occasion from at least two to four hours. 
So protracted are the individual meetings and so miscellaneous 
the business that, under the present conditions, it would be unreason- 
able to expect men with other heavy claims on their time to give 
full attendance at the meetings of such a body. The University 
is thus virtually deprived.of the benefit which it would derive from 
the presence of two or three representative leaders of commerce 
and industry at its council board. In the consideration of 

F 2 
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questions of public policy the University should be assisted by their 
practical judgment and wide knowledge of afiairs. Their interest 
in the work of a university might open new careers to 
many students of promise. Their knowledge of its needs would 
dispose them to appeal in the right quarters for increased financial 
support ; and their experience would be of special value in the 
development of new technological departments and in all other 
endeavours to adjust some of the academic courses more closely 
to the needs of practical life. 

69. But, in spite of the time given by the hard- worked members 
of the S 3 mdicate, the present arrangements for the conduct of the 
administrative business of the University do not effectively secure 
concentration of responsibility in the hands of that body. The 
existing system concentrates in a so-called executive the work 
rather of discussion than of deliberate decision. The S 3 mdicate 
is overburdened with duties, many of which might with advantage 
be delegated or transferred to other bodies. The task for the 
discharge of which it appears to have been especially designed is 
executive control ; even for this task it is in a great degree disabled 
by the pressure of Jiiiscellaneous details upon its thoughts and 
time. This pressure leads to congestion in university business and 
to delay. Nor is it easy for any member of the Syndicate, except 
the Vice-Chancellor, to see its work in just perspective. The order 
paper for each meeting is swollen at the last moment by supple- 
mentary agenda in which questions of great importance may find 
an unexpected place. The minutes of one meeting have very 
frequently not been circulated among the members before the next 
meeting is held. Thus it may happen that, though any such 
business would, we understand, be postponed at the request of a 
member, decisions have to be taken upon matters for which 
members have come unprepared ; and any of the members may 
miss an opportunity of intervening upon a question in which he 
takes special interest unless he attends the whole of every meeting 
at a gi'eat (and, in the case of men otherwise pressed by business, 
impossible) expenditure of time. 

60. Our inquiry therefore leads us to believe that the interests 
of tbo University would be better served and that the intentions 
of those wjio framed the present regulations would be more effec- 
tively fulfilled by- a systematic redistribution and re-classjfioation 
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of university business, and by the assignment of diSmrent cate- 
gories of its work to various bodies and officers according to the 
character of the questions concerned. The chief distinction might 
be drawn between matters mainly educational (including admission 
to a particular examination) and matters mainly administrative 
and financial. Each of these main divisions of business would fall 
into sub-divisions and these might conveniently bo assigned to 
bodies formed appropriately for the piirpose. Over each of the 
two main categories of business one authoritative body should 
exercise general supervision, reserving to itself the determination 
of new questions of principle. And of these two authoritative 
bodies, the one educational, the other mainly administrative, the 
latter shoxild bear the responsibility of ultimate decision of all 
matters which, though in part educational, involve points of 
public administrative policy or of finance. 

61. Should our proposals in regard to the reconstitution of 
the University be carried into effect, the University will enjoy the 
advice and assistance of experienced business men whose judgment 
will be of greatest value in regard to the organisation of the 
university office as well as in many other ways. Just as it is 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction in university business 
between educational and administrative problems — the categories 
being in some of their aspects interfused — so is it impossible 
successfully to organise a university office on the pattern of that 
of an ordinary business housCf because regard must be had for 
the special conditions imposed by the educational character of the 
institution which it serves. Oxxr inquiry however has led us to 
the conclusion that the chief remedy for the present congestion and 
delay will be found in a reconsideration of the functions of the 
university executive and in a re-distribution of its duties and 
powers ; and, further, that the effective discharge of the adminis- 
trative business of the University will call for new and more con- 
veniently organised offices and for a considerable strengthening, 
especially in its higher grades, of the administrative and clericid 
staff. ' 


IV. — Academic organisation. 

62. Another serious defect in the organisation of the Universi^ 
is the absence of any authoritative dizec^on by a body of scholars. 
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Under the new regulations of 1906 the number of in the 

University was increased from four to five "by the eplitting up of 
the Faculty of Arts into those of Arts and Science. There are 
now Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and EngiuftA^ iTig 
The Act of 1904 (Section 14) permits the Senate to add new Faculties 
or to abolish or to reconstitute existing Faculties T^y r^ulation. 
It lays down that Fellows shall be assigned by order of the Senate 
to difierent Facidties and that those Faculties may add other than 
Fellows to their number (under certain restrictions), provided 
that those so added do not exceed half the number of Fellows 
assigned to thtt Faculty. These added members have the right 
to take part in the ordinary business of the Faculty and in the 
election of an ordinary Fellow by the Faculty, but not in elections 
to the Syndicate. They are themselves eligible for election by 
the Faculty to a Board of Studies. At the time when we began 
our enquiry, the Faculty of Arts comprised the Dean, and 66 
members ; the Faculty of Science comprised the Dean, 16 members, 
and 6 added members ; the Faculty of Law comprised the Dean and 
21 members ; the Faculty of Medicine comprised the Dean an^ 13 
members ; and the Faculty of Engineering comprised the Dean, 6 
members, and 3 added members. The chief function of a Faculty 
IS to consider and report on all matters referred to it by the 
Syndicate or by the Senate. It may also make recommendations 
to the Syndicate on all matters relating to the organisation of 
university examinations, teaching, and research in the studies or 
subjects with which it is concerned, and may propose regulations 
regarding these matters for the consideration of the Syndicate. The 
Seimte and the Syndicate have each power to order joint meetings 
of faculties to consider questions affeclbig more than one Faculty. 

03. A series of twenty-two Boards of Studies were created 
not by the Act but by the regulation (Chapter V). Each Board 
deals with a particular branch of study and is appointed by the 
1 acuity within whose purview this branch is included, the four 
oards of ^perimental psychology, mathematics, geography and 
teacl^ being elected, in conformity with this general principle 
by the Faculties of Arts and Science jointly. The Bomrds axe 
e wjcd annually and oonmat of * teachers of, or examiners in,’ or 
othm- persons who have a special knowledge of the subject or 
subjects wi^ which the Board ’is concerned. 



44. The funghions of a Board of Studies, like those of a Faoul^, 
are advi^ry. It is its duty to recommend courses of study, teast- 
books and the names of p^sons competent to act as examiners 
in respect of subjects within its purview. It is ^required to consider 
reports of examiners referred to it by the Syndicate and to frame 
such recommendations regarding the methods of teaching, study 
and examination, as may seem necessary in the interests of educa- 
tion. It has also to consider any other matter referred 'jO it by 
the Senate, Syndicate or a Faculty. The Senate and the Syndicate 
may order joint meetii^s of two or more Boards to consider matters 
affecting more than one Board. 

65. An inspection of the composition of the existing Faculties 
and Boards of Studies shows that many of them cannot, at present, 
bo regarded as expert bodies? In the case of the Faculties, the 
regulations provide that a member of the Senate may belong to 
one or two of the Faculties but that he need not necessarily belong 
to any. It is clear that it may be much to the interests of the 
University to have on the Senate a certain number of Fellows who 
are extremely useful in discussing questions of general policy 
but who are out of place on any particular expert academic body- 
But it has been the practice of the University to assign each Fellow 
to at least one Faculty, and it would probably be regarded as a 
slight not to do so in a particular case in spite of the terms of the 
regulations. Under these conditions some of the Faculties are 
not sufficiently homogeneous and have not therefore been very 
successful in discussing matters such as university curricula. Again, 
the Boards of Studies are, in certain cases, composed largely of per- 
sons who caimot be regarded as experts in the subject for which the 
Board is constituted. Not only do these Boards include many 
persons who are not specialists of the subjects within the purview 
of the Boards, but many experienced teachers do not find places on 
them. 

V. — Supervision of the colleges. 

66. An examination of the control exercised by the University 
over its colleges will show to what extent the work as a whole is 
hampered by the defects in organisation which have just been 
discussed. It is unnecessary at this stage to consider the conduit 
of the university classes, as the constitution and working of the 
new post-graduate authorities have been dealt with in a s^arate 
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chapter^. We 'shall confine ourselves therefore to the under- 
graduate teaching. The control over the affiliated colleges is 
exercised mainly by the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, 
by inspection, by the prescription of courses and by examination. 

67. The arrangements for affiliation and disaffiliation were 
very loosely defined \mder the Act of 1857. The only require- 
ment was that, except by the special order of the Syndicate, no 
person should be admitted as a candidate to the degree of baehelor, 
master, licentiate or doctor without presenting a certificate from 
one of the institutions authorised in that behalf by the Governor- 
General in Council to the effect that he had completed the course 
of instruction prescribed. Nothing was laid down in the Act 
regarding the procedure for authorisation (or affiliation as it was 
afterwards called) or the means of securing that the college main- 
tained an adequate standard. 

68. The Universities Commission® of 1902 observed that there 
was no attempt in the Act of Incorporation to give precision to 
the term affiliation or to define the relation between the University 
and the colleges. They therefore recommended that no iiistitution 
should be admitted to affiliation except on the fullest informa-- 
tion and that no institution, once admitted, should be permitted 
to fall below the standard of efficiency required for affiliation. 
They made suggestions regarding the conditions of affiliation 
and proposed that affiliation should be granted-not in general 
terms but with a more exact reference to the subjects and courses* 
of study for which the colleges could make adequate provision. 
They regarded ‘ adequate provision’ as covering not only the 
provision of an adequate number of lectures but iBSo ‘ adequate 
tutorial assistance ’ and access to a library and laboratories where 
required. The object which the Commission had in view was 
that, before entering for a university examination, a student should 
have completed a regular course of study in an institution approved 
by the University. They deprecated rigid r^ulations and recom- 
mended that all rules requiring merely a percentage of attend- 
ance at lectures should be recast or abolished. They also recom- 
mended that the decisions of the Syndicate in regard to the 
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i^BSJiation and disaffiliation of colleges should not be liable to 
revision by the Senate. 

69. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, however, felt that disaffiliation 
might affect vested interests, not only of the college concerned 
but also of its students, and recommended in his note of dissent 
that the orders of the Syndicate in regard to disaffiliation should 
be liable to revision by the Senate. 

70. The Act of 1904 deals great detail with the question of 
affiliation, and the regulations under the Act carry the matter 
into further detail. 

71. Under the Act, Section 19, except on the recommendation 
‘ of the Syndicate and by special order of the Senate, no person can 

be admitted as a candidate at any university examination other 
than matriculation, unless he produces a certificate from a college 
affiliated to the University showing that he has completed the 
course of instruction prescribed by regulation. It is therefore 
essential for every college, the pupils of which desire a degree, to 
be affiliated to the University. 

72. To obtain affiliation the college applying must under the 
Act (Section 21) ‘ satisfy the S)Tidicate ’ in regard to a number of 
matters (which have been added to under the regulations. Chapter 
XIX) and which include (i) its management by a regularly consti- 
tuted body ; (ii) the suitability of the qualifications of its teaching 
staff and the conditions of their tenure of office to ensure the due 
ptovision for the courses to be undertaken by the college ; (iii) its 
buildings, the regulations for the residence of students, and for 
their supervision and physical welfare ; (iv) the provision for a 
library ; (v) the equipment for the teaching of any experimental 
science in which affiliation is sought ; (vi) the residential arrange- 
ments for the head of the college, and of some members'of the staffs 
in or near the college or the place provided for the residence of 
students ; (vii) the adequacy of the financial resources of the collie 
for its continued maintenance. 

73. Under the regulations (Chapter XIX, Section 6) the Syndi- 
cate is required to obtain from a college applying for affiliation an 
assurance that, except with the special permission of the Syndicate 
no professor or lecturer will be allowed to lecture to a class or section 
of a class which has on its rolls more than 160 students. The 
Act farther provides that it must also salisfy the Syndicate that the 
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affiliation of the college, having regard to the provwicm i^e for 
students by other colleges in the same neighbourhood, will not be 
injurious to the interests of education or 'discipline and that the 
college rules fixing the fees have not been so framed as to involve 
such competition with any existing college in the same neighbour- 
hood as would be injurious to the interests of education. The 
Syndicate is required to make a local enquiry and any other enquiry 
that appears to them necessary and to report to the Senate who 
imay make a further enquiry and who then record their opinions 
on the application. All the proceedings of the Syndicate and 
Senate are then submitted to the Government of India, who, 
after such further enquiry as may appear to them necessary, grant 
or refuse the application or any part thereof. 

74. A college may from time to time apply for additions to the 
courses of instruction in which it is affiliated, the procedure followed 
being the same as that already described. 

76. Under the terms of the Act the procedure for disaffiliatidtii 
is initiated by a written motion by a member of the Syndicate 
accompanied by a statement in writing of the grounds oiwwhich 
the motion is made. The statement is then forwarded to the 
head of the college concerned who is given an opportunity of 
making a representation in writing before the matter is considered 
by the Syndicate ; and the motion is not considered until the repre- 
sentation has been made or the time allowed for its submission 
has expired. The ‘ procedure followed is then identical with that 
followed in the case of an application for affiliation, except that 
the Syndicate are not obliged to make an inspection unless they 
consider it necessary. As in the case of affiliation the final decision 
rests with the Government of India. 

76. It must be pointed out that it is unusual in university 
administration to throw the disagreeable onus of initiating proceed- 
ings of this kind on a single individual, and we think it inadvisable. 
The responsibility for such action should rest on a committee of the 
Syndicate, or of such body as may be charged in future with dealing 
with the questions of affiliation or disaffiliation or of admitting 
to university privileges of this kind and of deciding that such privi- 
leges should lapse in particular oases. 

77. The Universities Commission recommended that rules should 
be so framed that no institution, once admitted, should be allowed 
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to fall below the standard required for afBiliaticHi, and ^at tire 
Syndicate should satisfy itself from time to time on this p<^t. 
They thought that in most cases infonnation would be procurable 
from the Dbootor of Public Instruct) jn and that it would not be 
necessary for the University to appoint an Inspector or Board of 
Inspectors but that members of the Syndicate should make it a 
practice to visit colleges within their jurisdiction. They suggested 
that such visits would serve to remind the authorities and the 
students of each college that they formed part of the larger world 
of the University, and would also furnish the Syndicate with a 
large body of experience which would be of great value when 
questions concerning the college came up for decision. They 
recommended that the Syndicate should have power to order the 
formal inspection of a college at any time. 

78. The Act of 1904 went much further in this direction than 
the recommendations of the Commission. It provided that every 
college affiliated to the University should submit such report, returns 
, and other information as the Syndicate might require to enable 
it to judge of its efficiency ; that the Syndicate should cause a college 
to be inspected from time to time by one or more competent persons 
authorised to act on its behalf ; and that the Syndicate might call 
upon E college so inspected to take, within a specified period, such 
action as appeared necessary to maintain its efficiency in respect of 
those matters with regard to which the Syndicate has to be satisfied 
when it deals with an affiliation in the first instance. The B^ula- 
tions (Chapter VIII) provide for the appointment of an Inq>ector of 
Colleges ; and also (Chapter XX) for the inspection of each affiliated 
college at least once a year, such inspection to be conducted by the 
Inspector of Colleges and one or two other persons appointed from 
time to time by the Syndicate. The inspectors are instructed to 
deal with : — 

(а) The constitution of the Governing Body and the names of its members. 

(б) The suitability of the buildings and ^eir neighboiuhood, the aooom- 
modation for the students in attendance, the furniture, the lighting, the 
ventilation of the rooms, the drainage of the surrounding premises, and 
the efficiency of the sanitary arrangements. 

(c) The names and qualifications of the teaching staff, the conditions 
governing their appointment mid tenure of office, and the 

staff during the preceding year. 

(d) The provision made for the residence of the head of the college and of 
the members of the .teaching staff in or near the college, or the place 
pcovided for the refidenoe of students. 



(e) The adequacy of tlie libraiy, appasaktt iodv^iSiffir teachkig 

applianoes. 

(/) The coulees of study, the subjects taught, tbe number of lectuies 
delivered iu each subject, the routine of work, and the arrangements for exer- 
cises and for tutorial assistance, and the facilities given to students to malrn 
use of the library. 

ig) The adequacy of the teaching staff. 

(&) The strictness with which the college registers are kept and the ti;sBs&r 
rules observed. 

(*) The average monthly roll-number and the daily attendance of students 
during the last twelve months, as compared with the previous year’s. 

ij) The results of university examinations. 

(k) The state of discipline. 

(i) The provision made for physical exercise. 

(m) College clubs and other institutions for fostering collegiate life. 

(») The extent and character of hostel accommodation, the degree of 
efficiency attained in the supervision of hostels and other lodgings for students ; 
and the distance of such hostels and lodgings from the college premises. * 

70. There can be little doubt that considerable improvements 
have been made in the organisation of colleges since the timp. of 
the Universities Act, but this tightening up of efficiency has 
scarcely kept pace with the very great increase in numbers, which has 
exposed many of the weaknesses of the present system. 

80. The regulations as they appear in the Calendar seem to us 
excellent. But we have reason to-think that they are far less'effec- 
tive than might appear at first sight. We have read many inspec- 
tion reports and can testify to their useful, and sometimes admirable, 
suggestions. It is all the more disquieting therefore to record that 
in the case of certain colleges the same criticisffi appears from year 
to year but that no action whatever is taken. One of the wetnesses 
of the previous system was pointed out by the Commission of 1902 
who directed attention to the fact that c^s had been brought 
before them of colleges which had obtained affiliation on a state- 
ment showing adequate strength in the teaching staff, but which 
had lost some of their best professors and filled their places with 
less satisfactory teachers.^ The process goes on now as it did before 
1902. But what can the Syndicate do ? It can disaffiliate the 
college in the subject in which the weakness has arisen. Suppose 
affiliation is granted on the ground that there are 250 students 
taking a subject and there are four efficient teaches. The number 
of students in the subject rises to 400 ; neither the teaching strength 
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nor the accommodation is increased. Is the college to he ’ 

liated ? Of the four efficient teachers, one is replaced by a leies 
efficient teacher ; and then a second by another less efficient teacher. 
Is the college to be disaffiliated ? What proTisiun is to be made so 
that the students (half of whom may be studying under the two 
efficient teachers) shall not suffer f The weapon of disaffiliation 
in Its present form is so drastic that the University has never 
ventured to use it. 

81. But the failure of the power of disaffiliation to secure a 
more satisfactory standard of all-round educational efficiency in the 
weaker colleges has not been due alone to the difficulty of enforcing 
that power without inflicting a penalty disproportionately serious 
in its effect upon the interests of the students and perhaps heavier 
than the shortcomings of the college deserve. If (in some such way 
as is proposed in later chapters of this report) the University had 
been in a position to offer or to recommend a grant-in-aid to a college 
towards the cost of improvements in the quality and character of 
its work, the Syndicate would probably liave been much less indis- 
posed to exert pressure by the threat of disaffiliation and much 
more successful in securing compliance with the recommendations 
made in its inspectors’ reports. 

82. Apart from this, however, the University has few means of 
influencing and co-ordinating the educational expenditure of the 
colleges. Without such influence and co-ordination there can be 
no adequate husbanding of existing resources for higher education 
and using them to their best effect. Its own funds depend too 
largely on examination fees. The ordinary Government mainten- 
ance grants are given to colleges without reference to the univer- 
sity authorities. The University has not in practice been able 
to ensure for the college teachers adequate salaries and reason- 
able security of tenure ; nor has it been able in all cases to insist 
that all the financial resources of a college should be used for 
educational purposes and not for private gain. 

83. Our attention has been directed to a practice which is Hgid 
to press hardly on the colleges in certain cases. Difficulties are 
made in granting affiliation to a college in both Persian and Arabic 
if the same teacher has charge of the two departments even though 
the total number of students may be less than a dozen. Mr. Jamal 
of Rangoon and certalu witnesses at Chittagong protested 
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this practice which appears to us unreasonable, though the general 
principle that university teachers should not be required to deal with 
a multiplicity of subjects is sound on the whole. It is clear that 
some latitude should be allowed in dealing with subjects for which the 
number of sttidents is small and with institutions, like the women’s 
colleges, in which the whole number of students is, under existing 
conditions, necessarily small. The case of the women’s colleges 
has been brought to our notice by Sister Mary VicVoria, Principal 
of the Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

yi. — Essentials of University organisation. 

84. Being a corporation of learning which exists for the service 
of the community, a university needs for its effective governance 
organs of three types. In the first place, it requires a body to 
keep it in touch with all the varied requirements of the community. 
Spokesmen of the community must have the means of expressing 
its needs, though they may not know how far their demands are 
germane to university work, nor how they can be realised, nor 
their relative importance. Such a body should be advisory, critical 
and stimulating, but not in detail controlling ; for in so far as it 
is genuinely representative of the community, it will not be, nor 
ought it to pretend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on the experts, and asks them, if the demands 
cannot be met, the reason why. Its primary duty, therefore, 
is to make known the needs of a variety of interests, and to assist 
the imiversity to be, as it should, a national institution. In the 
second place, a university needs statesmanlike guidance in the 
accommodation of means to ends and also in the provision of means ; 
and not less in mediatign between the possible misconceptions of 
the public and the possibly too restricted outlook of the scholar. 
Thirdly, and above all, a university needs, just because it is a 
corporation of learning, the authoritative direction of a body of 
scholars. Here is the real heart of the university. The other 
elements may be, and have been, dispensed with, though not with- 
out loss ; this cannot be dispensed with without sacrificing the 
essential character of a university. 

86. The University of Calcutta under its present constitution 
possesses none of these three organs in a form well-adapted even 
to existing needs, still less in a shape capable of bearing the strain 
of the more exacting requirenvents which are certain to show them- 
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selves in the early future. The Senate is not sufficiently r^resen^ 
tative of the life and interest of Bengal ; the Syndicate has not the“ 
responsibilities and powers which should devolve upon the Execu- 
tive Council of a great university : and the teaching body has a 
quite inadequate voice in the direction of academic affairs. The 
time has come for a reconstruction which wiU remedy these defects. 

V.ll. — New departures in Indian university organisation. 

86. How widespread is the feeling that great changes are need^ 
in university organisation in India is shown by the fact that in the 
constitution of the three most recent universities- -Benares, Mysore 
and Patna — ^therehave been notable departures from the pattern 
of which the existing constitution of Calcutta University may 
be taken as the type. In all cases an attempt has been made tf» 
give to the teaching body a larger voice in the direction of academr- 
ic policy. 

87. The University of Mysore is very similar in its constitution 
to the older Indian universities, having a Senate of not less than 
fifty and not more than sixty members ; but it departs from existing 
practice by giving seats on the Senate to the university professors 
enHitfficio. 

88. At Patna the application of the elective principle has 
been extended, by increasing both the proportion of elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies. Of the total 
number of ordinary Fellows (not less than 60 and not more than 
76) fifty are elected, while not less than ten and not more 
than twenty-five may be nominated by the Chancellor. The 
Senate includes elected representatives not only of the graduates 
but of the teaching stafis of the colleges, the graduate teachers 
of recognised schools, and certain associations or public bodies 
selected by the Chancellor. Further, all colleges admitted to the 
University and giving teaching up to the degree standard are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in the persons of 
their principals, who are ex-ofjkio Fellows. The Syndicate of the 
Patna University is very largely an expert body, and the principals 
of Patna College and of Bavenshaw College, Cuttack, are ea>-o0eio 
members. Its ordCTS are normally subject to revision by the Senate ; 
but in certain matters of academic importance it is the ultimate 
authority, except that any six of its members have the power to 
miar such matters to the Sepate fox review, 
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89. In the constitution of the Hindu TJniversH^r, Besaires, 
several departures were made in the redistribution of -.functions* 
A dividing line was made between administrative matters, entrusted 
to a large body called the Court, with an executive committee called 
the Council,^ and academic matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, 
with an executive called the Syndicate. The Court which is the 
supreme governing body, besides its administrative powers, has the 
right to review the acts of the Senate, save where the Senate has 
acted in accordance with powers conferred on it by the Act, Statutes 
and Regulations ; and the Court exercises all powers of the Univer- 
sity not otherwise provided for by the Act or Statutes. The Court 
consists of three classes of persons ; (1) ex-ofjiciio members, (2) donors 
and their representatives and (3) elected members. The elected 
members include 10 persons elected by the graduates, 30 elected- by 
the donors, 10 elected by the Senate and 36 elected by the Court 
to represent special categories of experience or special communities 
(the Sikh and Jain) and not more than 20 elected without such 
limitation. The Senate of the Benares University has the 
“ entire charge of the organisation of instruction in the University 
and the colleges, the courses of study, and the examination and 
discipline of students and the conferment of ordinary and honorary 
degrees.” The Syndicate consists of 17 members, of whom 10 at 
least, other than ex-officio members, are university professors or 
principals or jirofessors of colleges. The Syndicate exercises such 
powers as are vested in it by the Statutes. 


* It should be noted, however, that the Council inoludes representatives of the Senate. 
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Thh Relations between Government and the Universitt, 

1. — The extent of 6fovemment control. 

1. A careful analysis of the relations between Government 
(including under this general term both the Imperial and the 
provincial administrations) and the whole system of education 
of which the University is the crown, is an essential element in our 
survey. For these relations are more intimate and more complex 
than is the case in most other countries, just because, since the 
very beginning of the development of western education in India, 
its ultimate guidance and control have been largely in the hands 
of Government, and the directions which its development has 
followed have been in a great degree due to the policy and acts of 
Government. 

2. In the first place, the provincial universities^ of India were 
all established by Government action ; and they were Established* 
partly in order that they might exercise, on behalf of Govern-' 
ment, certain functions of regulation and control over colleges 
and schools within their allotted areas. For that reason they have 
been, from the first, not independent corporations of learning, but 
bodies mainly nominated by Government, wielding defined powers 
which were delegated to them, and subject to constant supervision 
by Government. The chief officer of each university, the Chan- 
cellor, is in all cases the head of a Government, Imperial or local, 
and he exercises fat larger powers than the chancellors of western 
universities. The great majority of the members of the supreme 
govemii^ bodies, or Senates, in all the universities, have always 
been nominated by the Chancellor, and even those among them 
who are elected, under the terms of the Act Qf 1904, must be ap- 
proved by the Chancellor. All the regulations of every univer- 

* Tba tern * prorinoidl nnirndties ' is used to dtoti ng ubb Uie gtovp to wUcb CSiloiiHii 
lud o u gi (tbeotben being MitdnMi, Bombay, the Fniiiah^ AUehibed, andeinoe 1917, Fete)# 
•ad arhieh aee toteoded to eerve Uie needi of whcd* {sovisoee, ftom other 
Of ftdUitoBh ^F^Rfco BaMmf^irUeh iwtoeitiHrllnamittdwtoeFraieetod. ; 
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ily are in fotm, and largely in fact, Govemmeiit famke^U. 
All the more important officers of the University are either 
(like the Vice-Chancellor) directly appointed by Govenaanent,' .€* 
(like professors and lecturers) are sub}Mt to its approval. 

8. In„the second place, Government supplies the bulk of ttie 
funds required for the conduct of university work, other than that 
supplied by the fees of students for instruction and examination. 
Of .the total non-fee revenue of the University of Calcutta, in 
1916-17 Bs. 1 , 36 , 800 , or 61-6 per 'cent, comes from endowments, 
Rs. 1 , 28 , 000 , or 48*4 per cent, from Government grants. But of 
the total non-fee revenue of all the teaching institutions of uni- 
versity rank in Bengal other than the University itself (including 
professional as well as arts colleges), Rs. 1 , 78 , 639 , or only 13 per 
cent, comes from endowments and other sources, no less than 
Rs. 11 , 81 , 956 , or 87 per cent, from Government grants. In the 
main, apart from fees, the system of university education in Bengal 
is paid for, as well as ultimately regulated and controlled, by, Gov- 
ernment : and this is broadly true also of othey provinces. If fe^ 
-^both for teaching and for examination — be included, the totkl 
revenue of the University and all the colleges in Bengal, taken 
‘together, amounts to Rs. 38 , 06 , 466 . Of this total the university 
fees accoimt for Rs. 7 , 91 , 600 , the college fees for Rs. l $, 89 , 46 r . , But 
Rs. 1 , 63,766 of this fee-revenue is really paid by Government, in. 
the form of scholarships. The total contribution of the Imperial 
and provincial Governments to university education the^efo^e'^ 
amounts toRs. 14 , 73 , 711 , or 39 per cent oi the whole ; the toted 
contribution from endowments and other sources to Rs. 3 , 16 , 439 , 
or only 8'2 per cent; the total contribution from fees to 
Rs. 20 , 17 , 306 , or 62'8 per cent. It thus appears that Government 
supplies between one-third and one-half of ike total cost of 
university education in B«agal. 

’ 4. In the third plac^ the character and equipment of the teach- 
ing institutions which prepare students for university examinations 
are in the main determined by Government ; not only because 
Government approves the conditions for the affiliation of colleges, 
aM is the final authorky for the decision of all applications for 
affiliation, but still more because Government, for several of the 
most importsnt ooU^es, prdepionid and general, defines the staff 
and equ^omimt actos^ j^vides tl^e teiMdieia-Hnliiinu^ 



tibkein^ uader itaown dizaet oidera. It thus seta • JpMitacQ ;wiW<^ 
is, in a large d^ee, ^^dlowed by the rest ; whUe, by jll 

the oonditioiis which it attaches to its graiits*in>iud, it hol^ 
also a eertain control oy&c the methods of many of the otihetf 
ixdieiees.' 

5. In the four^ phtce, Goyernment provides subsidies for 
seocmdary education, and, through its provincial Departments of 
Public Instruction, supplies the only existing mechanism of tnspeo* 
tifflB both for seconds^ and for primary education; while its 
local executive cheers play a very important part in the local 
management of colleges and schools. But in the secondary sph^te 
its activities are in many ways <jualified and limited by the function 
of recognising and examining high schools exercised by the Uni- 
versity ; so that in this sphere there is a confusion of jurisdiction 
from which frictions and delays arise. 

6< Lastly, not the least powerful factor in the influence exer- 
cised by Government over the university system arises from the 
fact that a large proportion of the students who undertake courses 
do so in the hope of obtaining admission” to Governniwit 
service, for which, even in its humbler branches, a university degree, 
or success in a lower university examination, is, for Indian candii 
dates, a required qualification. In the eyes of many university 
students, and of the public, the university system is still largely 
regarded simply as the accepted mode of approach to Government 
service ; and this has had profound efiects upon the character 
and development of the system. 

7. It is thus, in theory, an extremely close control which is exer- 
cised by Government, directly and indirectly, over the working 
of the university system ; and we propose in this chapter to analyse 
carefully the mode in which this control is used, and the various 
eriticisms which have been made upon it. Among the most funds^ 
mentally important questions with which we have to deal agia^e 
questions whether this control is too rigid, whether the purposes 
for which it is mwntained could be better met in other wsys, and^' 
if so, what changes are desirable. But these questiCns cah OBi|: 
be d^ with when the existing system has been fully explotedl 
<ihe questions included in our questionn^ 
s^h asked for the opinions of our o^esp^ents regarc^ 
,pr^r TOlafjons between the Gpvernmimt of India and the provin* 

' ’ ’ ' q a 




GOVSSBinillKX' AND THU DOTVERffllT. SSKVIR. 


^ Government on the one hand, and the umvewity 
eities of a provmce such as Bengal on the other ^ To ot» 
it was one of the questions which produced the least adequate 
response, and gave us the minimum of guidance. Only 168 of 
our correspondents dealt with the question at all. Host of the 
answers are extremely brief and perfunctory, t Few show any 
imderstanding of the way in which the existing system works, 
and fewer still attempt to work out clearly or fully a new kind of 
relationship. Eighteen of the answers are so vague in their terms 
that it#is impossible to tell whether the writers are satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the existing system. Three writers — ^all Indians 
— express the desire Itiat the control of Government should be 
materially strengthened. Thirty-seven are, in general, content 
with the degree and character of the control now exercised by 
Government, though many of them desire to see most of the powefs 
of the Imperial Government transferred to the provincial Govern- 
ment. Ninety-nine advocate a diminution of Government control, 
and an increase of university autonomy ; but there is considerable 
variation among these writers as to the extent and cbaractw of 
the changes which they would desire. With few exceptions, hoW- 
ever, our correspondents admit the necessity of ebme Government 
supervision over university policy. Those who wish to make the. , 
universities entirely autonomous are in a small minority. 


//. — The Government of India and the Government of Bengal. ’ ' 

9. We have hitherto spoken of ‘ Government ’ in general 
terms, without difierentiating between the functions exercised by 
the Imperial Government and those exercised by the provincial 
Government. But the distinction is of the greatest importance, 
especially in Calcutta; for the most marked difference between 
the University of Calcutta and the other Iddian universities of 
the affiliating type is that in regard to the University the Viceroy 
and the Government of In^ perform functions which in all other 
oases are performed by the Governor (or Lieutenant-Gov«mor) 
and the provinoud Gormnunent. . 

10. In the origiiml Acts ty which the Indian universities were 
established, and in tbe Universities Act of ,1904 by which the 
aodon of Government in regard to universities is now msinl^ 



4^tenaainod, eiftaiii fonoticms (such as the nomiiiatiosa 
members of the Senate) are attributed to the ‘ Ohanedfor *. 
cettain other functions (such as the approval of r^uiations ai^ 
^ the final decision as to the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges) 
are attributed to the ‘ 3ovemment.’ In. all the five original 
unive^ties except Calcutta the * Oh^cellor ’ is the Governor, 
(or Lieutenant-Governor) of the province in which the university 
is situated, the * Government * is the provincial Government. 
In Calcutta the * Chancellor ’ is the Govemor-Gkaeral of India, 
and the * Government * is the Go^mment of India. 

11. With the affairs of Calcutta University the Government of 
Bengal has, as such, nothing to do. The Governor of Bengal holds 
the office of Hector of the University, but he has no defined ftt&C|‘ 
tions,^ save that of being the medium of communication between 
the University and the Government 0 $^ India : he may, if he thinks 
fit, offer his opinions upon the recommendations which he forwards. 
On the other hand, it is the Government of Bengal which controls 
Government colleges, aids and inspects secondary schools, and 
provides the University with materials for deciding upon the ap* 
pBcations of schools for recognition. In other provinces these 
functions are combined with the exercise of control over the Uni* 
versity. . 

12. One justification for Government control over the working 
of a university is the fact that (under Indian conditions) the action 
of the University directly and immediately affects the other grades 
of education, especially the secondary grade. Another is the de* 
rirability of considering the provision of Ixaining for university, 
degrees, and therefore the organisation and equipment of the coUeges, 
in oonjtmction with the schemes of study on which these degrees 
are granted. In Bengal these justifications have not the same 
force; because the Government which controls the University is" 
diffcmnt from the Government which defines the policy of the 
State in regard to secondary education, and which provides some, 
and aids others, of the colleges which give training for univerrity 
d^;teea^ Assuming that the existing system of close Government 
omitcol is necessary, this division of responsibility and power « 
between two authorities 1,000 miles apart seems iUogied, lifariy 

> €S«tt|i9 l8oftlieAetof 1904 em|Kiwe»lilieC^^ to dekgate aiqr lib 
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to lead to confusioii and dday, and apt to make t&e of 

the control ineffective* / ' 

** It seems to me tiat there is a general principle involved add 
Mr« J. 6. Gumming, when this question was discussed in the Imperial 
lative Council on 22nd March 1916; ‘‘and that principl%i8 a well-known 
one in administration. Where there is responsibility, there shoald 
authority ; and in fact power or authority cannot be divorced from 

C nsibility without serious consequences • « • Since the (Government of lypa 
ve moved from their former headquarters in Calcutta, the position €p)llie 
Government of Bengal is such that it has a responsibility of which it C^not 
divest itself/’ 

. '•-ir 

13. The special relation of the Gk>vS!lBment of Indift? to the 
University of Calcutta is due to the fact that the Jurisdi^ion of 
the University of Calcutta originally extended over the whole of 
India except the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and to 
the further fact that, until 1911, Calcutta was the seat of the Im- 
perial Government. But the creation of new provincial univm:- 
sities,^ followed by the removal of the seat of Imperial Govern- 
ment to Delhi, changed these conditions. The Universi^ of 
Calcutta had now become, in the main, a provincial and local, 
rather than a general Imperial, university. At the same time the 
Governor-General and his officers had ceased to possess that in- 
timate contact with the conditions of Bengal which was necessary 
to enable them to use to the be^%dvantage the power of selectistg 
men to fill university offices, or to judge as to the needs and con- 
ditions of a college applying for afiffiiation. This drawback was 
clearly recognised by His Excellency the Viceroy, in his conv^a- 
tion address at Calcutta in January 1917. “ Since I assumed 
office,” he said, ” 1 have.been very oonscioas of the grave incon- 
venience of the distance whioh separates the University from its 
Chancellor and the Government of India. It is impossible fpr ns 
to have that close and intimate knowledge of your afiairs which 
only residence on the spot cfin i^ve.” 

14. Another ontettnnate c<mseqtience follows. If it be admitted 
— and it is often uiged-^that the main reason for the presence of 
offitial members upon the governing bodies of the Univecsif^ is tiiat 
they may represent and es^xmnd the ednoatimud policy of Govern- 
ment, it would semn to be necrassiy that the official membms shonUl 

- me ,, — 



; x«|pr 9 swiit ti# Govenan^ whioh fnmea the poliqr that has 0 be 
expounded* and dioiitd shate in tiie respouBibility foi ite ex^t£^ 
Bui Uie GoTeznmei^ responsible ior uniyersity policy in Calcutta* 
not for otiker branches of education^ policy in Beuf^al*: 
is the Govemment India ; and its educational officers oanhot 
be expected to travel 1,000 miles and back even once a montii in 
order to ti&e part in meetings of the Calcutta University. The 
elective official members of the Syndicate and Snaate are, in fact* 
<^Ehcms of the Government of Bengal, who nmy have no adequate 
kttbiriedge of the policy they are called upon to explain. This ' 
et^ieoially applies to the Director of Public Instruction, who, thoUja^ 
•!lie is purely a provincial officer, is always a member of the Uni* 
yendty Syndicate, and must be regarded as the spokesman of the 
Government point of view. This state of things must inevitably 
tend to reduce to inefieotiveness the system of Government 
control. 

16. In actual fact, of course, it is impossible that the Educa- 
tion Department of the Government of India should disregard, 
or fail to consult, the provincial Government on questions so nearly 
aSecting its policy — questions on which, moreover, it alone ca%, 
often supply the information necessary for a wise decision. But 
the discussion of details by correspondence at a distance of 1,000 
miles cannot possibly be satisfactory. At the worst it may lead 
to misunderstandings ; at the best it must often cause exasperat- 
ing delays^ in the settlement of questions which could quite easily 
be decided immediately. 

16. These considerations have led to a demand that the Govern- 
mmit of India shcuild transfer to the Government of Bengal its 
functions in relation to the University of Calcutta. The most 
important discussion on this question took place in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on 22nd March 1916, when Mr. Surendranydli 
Banerjea moved : — * : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Govemor-GenetsI in Council; to 
consider the advisability of placing the Uhiversity of Calcutta cm j2ie samo 
footing with the Universities of Madras and Bombay in respect of the relatipAs ! 
between the Calcutta University and the head of the local CfoyMnunent 
foe purposes of adminiatiation and contxoL ” ^ , i ?' 

. I See tlw mnnaraiiAun tbe EngiBeering Sibpur, Oenciet ttemorstidla, 

It .a ii siwid l teiow, pdttm. W tit ' 
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Tiie fesdliltion, though widely supported, was opposed hy £epte-> 
“isentatives from Burma and Assam, on the ground that f^e Univer- 
sity of Calcutta exercises jurisdiction over the colleges in thesw^ 
provinces, and therefore should not be placed under tl^' ea^lu- 
sive oo&trdl of the Bengal Government. To this it was aruswered 
that the Central Provinces in like manner^all under the jiurisdic- 
tion of the University of Allahabad, which is controlled by the 
Govemihent of the United Provinces ; and it was also pointed out 
that while Burma and Assam possess only two colleges a^ece, 
there are no less than 41 colleges in Bengal fOr which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is* directly or indirectly responsible. Sir Sankaran 
Nair, speaking on behalf of Government, accepted the resolution, 
thus suggesting the ultimate approval by the Imperial Government 
of the change, as eventually desirable ; but added that it should 
be delayed until the proposed Universities Qf Patna and of Rangoon 
should be established. * 

17. Many of our correspondents have also discussed this ques- 
tion. A number of them favour the change. Those who oppose 
it do so on the grounds that the relation with the Government of: 
India gives prestige to the University, and affords it a chapTO of 
getting a larger share of the Imperial funds available for university ' 
purposes than it might otherwise secure. But these oorrespond* 
ents scarcely appreciate the difficulties of the existing arrangement;' 
which will become clearer when we have analysed, in further detail, 
the organisation and functions of the ESducation Departments of 
the two Governments. 


III. — T/te educational organisation of the QovefnmerU of India. 

18. Until 1902 there was no spedal organisation in the Gov- 
ernment of India for dealing with education, which was held to 
be mainly the functipn of the provincial departments of public 
instruction set up in 185S. Such general supervision as was 
attempted — it amounted to very little — ^fell within the sphMe of the 
Home Department, where it was oanied on by officers who hi^ no 
direct contact with educational work. In 1902, as a result of an 
educational conference hdd at Simla in the previous year, IsHcd 
Curson instituted a new offi.oe, Che holder of which was known as the 
Du^^otov-GuM^ of Sduoatioh. tiCtdB rdtange was at first xegardod* 



as Lwd OoiiKttt himsdf tecogoi^,* with a good dm! crftnEq^datisa^ 
a| isdioati^g a desire on the part of Qovemment to oentralim 
edueatios. The alarm was misplaced. The name of the Direotoo^ 
Gmmr^ ams a misleading one, since the new officer had no execnfdim 
powers, but was only an adviser to Government, a sort of intelli- 
gence officer. Educational matters were still dealt with by the Home 
Department, and it was the Home Department, in conjunction 
with the L^;islative Department, which was responsible for the 
Univwsities Act of 1904. Nevertheless Mr. (now Sir) H. W. Orange, , 
the first (and only) Director-General of Education, though 
hampered by the denial of (Rl elective power, was able to do 
useful work, which showed that the Government of India nught 
render services of the highest value by keeping the educational 
Work of the various provinces in touch with one another, and 
providing expert guidance. 

19. After the Act o1 1904 the Government of India began to 
play a much more important part than it had hitherto done in 
educational affairs, and to make substantial grants of money both., 
directly to the universities and also to the provincial Governments 
for new educational developments. The consequence was that a 
more distinct organisation of educational work became neces- 
sary, and in 1910 a special Department of Education was established, 
with an office of its own and a Member to represent it in the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Government. The sphere of the new depart- 
ment included, and still includes, a good deal more than education. 
It deals also with medical research funds, with patronage of books, 
with book^ and publications, with copyright, with the Imperial 
library, with m\iseum8, with zoological gardens, with record 
offices, with archseology and ethnography, with the zoological and 
linguistic surveys ; and it controls the Board of Examiners.* 
These are all subjects akin to education. But besides these, 
ecclesiastical affairs, sanitation, municipalities and local boards 
all fall within the purview of this miscellaneous department. 

20. At first the new department was divided (under the Edu- 
ca^n Member, Sir Harcourt Butler) into two main sections with 
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member of^be Indian Civil Service, 'so that the office chief" of the 
Eduoatien Department must practically always be a ma& who hae 
liA^ no direct educational experience. Under the secretary i^e two 
assistant secretaries, one of whom deals with educational afiahs, 
the other with the remaining functions of the Dgpaitment. 

21. At the same time a Bureau of Education was established, 
and placed under the charge of an officer styled the Educational 
Commissioner (Mr. Sharp). The Educational Commissioner is not 
an executive officer of the Department. But he is kept in touch 
with all its proceedings ; he gives advice ; and he collects and 
correlates information in regard to the process of education both 
in India and elsewhere. We desire to express our gratitude 
for the assistance which has been in many ways afforded to us by 
the Educational Commissioner and the Bureau of Education, and 
Our high sense of the importance and value of the services which 
they already render to Indian education, and can render yet more 
fully in the future. 

22. The educational functions of the Government of Indija,,^^ 
acting through the Department of Education, are of two 

In the first place, it exercises certain functions of general' aii|^- 
vision and control over the educational work of the ptbvipciai, 
Governments. In the second place, it has certain lirnited^mctioaai- 
of a directly executive character, of Which the most^lmpcertaht 
is the control of the University of Calcutta. 

23. Among its more general functions perhaps the most im- 
portant is that it' advises the Secretary of Stste, and forms the 
channel of communicalaon betn^een him and provincial Goveim- 
ments. It has to see to the enforcement of the rather compUjlBted 
r^ulations by which the Educational Services are contmljid ; of 
these we shall have Something to say later. It advises vIIov^> 
ment in regard to the distribution of Imperial subt^dieS for 
eduoataon. These have been, in recent years, on a rhuoh more 
generous se^e than ever before ; and the mere fact that H now 
BUpij^es so large a prcpchthni <d the available foi^ ^vtsto the 


branches were placed under a mmnber of ' 

But in 1215 the Department was reoz 
was put bnder the control of a single secretary 




in 4^|ttiiotion iHiih its necessuy 
^ annngeanent of oi^ianised information, whidi is tb« ini^ 
<3^ t^'Bureaa of Education, is the most valuable part of the D^piwtr 
ment’s' aotmties. 


! 2i. The importance of the exercise of a co*ordinaixQg influmioe 
ov^ ihe general educational policy of India was emphasised by 
Lc^ Curzon as long ago as 1901, when, addressing the Educn- # 
ticmal Confermice at Simla (which was the beponing of many new 
departures), he spoke as follows^ * 


“ Is there an educatioaal policy of the Gk>vemment of India at aU ! tf 
so, is it observed, and what is the machinery by which it is curied out ! Is* 
theie any due supervision of this vast and potent engine of creative energy, 
or, after its furnace has been fed, are the wheels left to go round, and the piston 
rod to beat, without control 1 I cannot afiswt^ these questions as I should '* 
wish. There seems to me to be a misdirection, and, in some cases, a waste of 
force, for which I cannot hold the Government free from blame. I observe 
a conflict of systems which finds no justification in the administrative sever- 
ance, or in the local conditions, of separate provinces and areas. In the 
praiseworthy desire to escape centralisation at headquarters, we appear to 
have set up a number of petty kingdoms, a sort of Heptarchy, in the land, 
whose administration, in its freedom and lack of uniformity, reminds me of 
the days of the Hebrew judges, when there was no king in Israel, but every 
man ^d that which was right in his own eyes. Elasticity, flexibility, 
variety, our system must have. But it will lose half its force if they are not 
inspired by a common principle and directed to a common aim. ... I 
hold the education of the Indian people to bo as much a duty of the Central 
Government as the police of our cities, or the taxation of our citizens. Indeed 
more so, for whereas these duties can be safely delegated to subor^nate 
hands, the Government can never abrogate its personal fesponsibility for tiie 
livin g welfare of the multitudes that have been committed to its cate. ’* 


25- The policy indicated by Lord Curzon, at a moment when 
education in In^ was receiving from him a new impulse, was 
that while the actual conduct of educational afiairs ought to be in 
the hands of the provincial Governments, and while there ou^t 
to be the utnuHst hreedom and variety in the adaptation of edu- 
cational policy to the var 3 rmg needs of different parts of !^e , 
country, the Government of India, without interfenng in 
ifhoiild exercise a ^netal co-onlinsti:^ influence- It has 
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Wured to do so^ partly by collecting and disseminating in{oxamtioii» 
and by giving advice and financial assistance to local CloV6rtiment» 
and universities, partly by holding a series of conferences of 
representatives of all the provinces on various matters of special 
interest, and partly by issuing from time to time full and carefully 
considered resolutions on educational policy, in which general 
principles have been laid down for the guidance of the local 
Governments. 

%26. The governing ideas of this policy are illustrated in one of 
the most important of these resolutions, that of 1913. Thus, in 
the second paragraph of the resolution we read : — 

** The Government of India have decided, with the approval of the Secret 
tary of State, to assist local Governments by means of large grants from Im- 
perial revenues, as funds become available, to extend comprehensive systems 
^4)f education in the several provinces. Each province has its own educational 
system, which has grown up under local conditions, and become familial^ 
to the people as a part of their general well-being. In view of the diverse 
social conditions in India there cannot in practice be one set of regulations 
and oiie rate of progress for the whole of India. Even within the provinces, 
there is scope for greater variety in type of institutions than exists to-day. 
The Government of India have no desire to centralise provincial systems, 
or to attempt to introduce a superficial uniformity ; still less do they desire 
to deprive local G overnrnents of interest and initiative in education. But 
it is important at intervals to review educational policy in India as a whole. 
Principles bearing on education in its wider aspects and under modern condi- 
tions and conceptions, on orientalia, and on the special needs of the domkiled 
community, were discussed at three important conferences of experts and 
representative non-officials, held within the last two years. These principles 
are the basis of accepted policy. How far they can at any time find local 
application must be determined with reference to local conditions. 

Ib a later paragraph of the resolutioB (€1), the need ^ dQ- if 
ordination is thus emphasised : — 

While each province has its own system, it has much to learn from other ^ 
provinces, and when they meet, Directors get into touch with new ideas, and 
gain the benefit of experience obtained in other provinces. The Government 
of India are impressed by the neces^ty not only of exchange of views among 
experts, but also by the advantage of studying experiments all over India 
on the spot ; and in a letter dated 7th July 1911, they invited local Gk>vem* 
ments to arrange that professors and inspectors of schools should visit 
institutions outside the province where they are posted^ with a view to enlarge* 
ing their experience.” 

27. It must be obvious that the Government of India can per* 
form an invaluable fonctioia by thus defining the general aims oi 
educational policy, by giving advii^ a^ to local Govmti- 

iXMmts and to tiidvelnitieBi by aa an hnpartial arbiter in cases 
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<4 depute, by ^wtecthig disinganded interaitSi by mipply^ tiiri' 
gAiused iiilormation as to the devdopment of e^oationd idaiM 
lo 1^6 various provinces, and also elsewhere than in India, by 
helfdng to obtun the service of scholars from other countries, 1;^ 
CO'Oidkiatii^ the work of various universities, and by guarding 
against needless duj^cation and overlajuping in the provision of the 
more costly forms of education. 

38. Our correspondents^ adduce many different arguments in 
favour of the view that while the direct intervention of the Imperial 
Gtovemment should be reduced t|^ a minimum, these functions of 
general supervision and guidance *are of great value and should 
./kill bo retained. Thus Dr. Wali Mohammad^ observes that “ No 
<nie, except in the Education Bureau of the Government of India, 
...is engaged in inquiring into the objects of education and 
determining the means of obtaining them.” Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth* 
urges that while the provincial Government should exercise im> 
mediate control, “the Government of India should remain in 
• the background with a reserved power of intervention if univer- 
sity policy followed a direction not in accord with the interests of 
India as a whole ” ; and he suggests that the head of the Education 
Department should have an ex-officio position in every imiversiiy, 
in order that he might be kept in touch with their work. 
Mr. Gauranganath Banerjee,* again, while protesting against undue 
Government intervention in university affairs, points out that the 
Government — 

“ alone possesses the power and disinterestedness to bring co-ordination 
and unity between independent and sometimes antagonistic interests, to see 
that... the general interests of... the entire nation are adequately secured. 
Nor is it a sufficient reply to urge that the universities. . .should be left to 
work out their own salvation. Even if there were no obvious ancnnalies, or 
challengeaUe methods, or unwise isolation, or wasteful overlapping, the Gov- 
ernment <A India should have a supervising and controlling power over the 
acticms of the universities. No institution, however glorious, should remain 
vdthout the stimulus from time to time arising from impartial enquiry, criti-. 
cjsm and su^estion by the supervising body. These latter are especially, 
u^extt now, when we are seeking after a scientifically related system m 
national ^cation. ■■ • s 

ifo. F. W. Sfidmersen* raues other important points ; — 

“ It is essential,” he Bays, “ that the way be not barred to an easy peiwagt 
from one univeraity to another, and the whole of India should be sindlaily, 

^ Question 14 A i 

•tienml Memoraii^Ss W, 

Question lie ' 
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over a large area of Eastern Bengal and it would not be in a position 
to set up machinery for the conduct of examinations in a large 
number of places in the first years of existence. But we feel so 
strongly that the recognition and inspection of schools is not a 
matter for universities alone to deal with, that we are unable to 
accept the suggestion that the Ba^ca University should, even 
during the transitional period, inspect and recognise the schools 
in the town of Dacca, many of whose students may wish to go to 
the University of Calcutta. We prefer that the static quo should 
be maintained during the transitional period. It is impossible, 
as Mr. Sharp points out, to demMcate portions of the Presidency 
as watertight compartments in respect of the standard of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools or qualifications for admission to a 
university.^ 

209. We hope that the transitional period will be short. During 
that period, if the University of Dacca sets up its own entrance 
test, it will be open to it to rely solely on that test, or to accept 
in combination with that test a certificate of attendance from a 
school recognised by the University of Calcutta. 

210. As soon as the intermediate teaching is split off from the ' 
University and the entrance standard raised to the standard of 
intermediate examination, the Dacca UnivOTsity vdll be relieved 
of the difficulties in question and will only have to- consider under 
what conditions it will accept the passing of the examination 
at the end of the intermediate course as its entrance qualification. 

IX. — Transitional arrangements. 

211. Intermediate teaching . — We are of opinion that adequate 
and separate accommodation for intermediate classes should be 
provided immediately upon the initiation of the Dacca University, 
although this should not preclude special classes for intermediate 
students being held in the university buildings and laboratories 
as a temporary arrangement. We have dealt with the question 
of the examination of such students in the foregoing section. 

212. We regard it as a necessary part of the scheme that 
a special intermediate college should be provided for Muslim 
students to take the place of the intermediate classes of the Muslim 


^ Question 4. 
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oollege origioalfy proposed ; and stiitable hostel aocommodatioa 
shoitH form an important feature of such a coU^. 

218. We think that it would be seriously prejudicial to the 
development of the Dacca University cu right lines if the obliga- 
tion of teaching intermediate students were imposed on the ordinary 
staff of university teachers. The presenc position of affairs makes 
it i^ecially easy for Government to deal tvifch this matter, as the 
only college on the university site, Dacca College, is a Govern- 
ment institution and provision might be made forthwith for the 
transfer of the intermediate students from Dacca Oollege to an 
intermediate college. But we think it advisable to limit our 
recommendations to the bro.ad jaroposals made above, leaving 
it to Government to work out the details of the intermediate 
college scheme. The establishment of the colleges will no doubt 
necessitate the transfer of a certain number of teachers from Dacca 
College to the intermediate colleges. We have indicated elsewhere 
our opinion of the important and new functions which these colleges 
will fulfil and of the great educational opportunities which they 
will offer to their staffs. We have specially referred in paragraphs 
100 and 108 above to the necessity for making or continuing pro- 
vision for the intermediate education of students who have passed 
the.final examination of the senior madrassahs. 

214. Admission to the University . — The question of admission 
to the University has been dealt with in paragraphs 207-210 above. 

216. Privileges of students at 'present reading for GalcuMa degrees.— 
Provision should be made either in the Dacca University Act or 
in the Calcutta University Act for allowing aU students of the Dacca 
College and, if necessary, of the Jagannath College, to complete 
their courses for Calcutta University degrees without being liable 
to any disability through changes made by these Acts. This will 
entail some temporary inconvenience on the Dacca University, as 
it will be obliged for some time to provide courses in accordance 
with the Calcutta curriculum. We think, however, that the 
period during which the provision of such courses is imposed on 
the Dacca University should be reduced to a minimum by exempting 
Dacca students who have presented themselves for the Calcutta 
examinations, and have failed, from the requirement to attend 
any further courses before re-presenting themselves again for the 
Calcutta examinations! We do not consider that the University 
of Calcutta would suffer materially by an ^emption of this kind, 
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affectiiig a comparatively small number of students ^ and wa 
that the students themselves who wish to attend rarther oourses 
would probably find in the University of Dacca courses that would 
meet at any rate the greater part of their needs. A student who 
has already attended a two years’ university course in a giveh 
subject ought not to feel it any hardship if he is required to study 
such a portion of the curriculum as a new set-book by himself. In 
the last resort it would always be possible for such students, if 
they so desired, to seek accommodation in university centres othw 
than Dacca. 

216. First appoirdments to the teaching staff . ^ — The method of 
appointment of teachers which we advocate implies the pre-existence 
of academic bodies in which the teachers themselves will play a 
considerable part ; it is therefore not applicable to the first appoint- 
ments. We recommend that these should be made by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal acting on the joint advice of the first Vice-Chancellor 
(who would be appointed by the Government of India)® and of the-' 
Director of Public Instruction. They will naturally review the 
teaching resources available in Dacca and elsewhere in Bengal. But 
we think the Vice-Chancellor would be well advised at an early 
stage to visit the other Indian universities and their principal colleges 
so as to get a knowledge of the personnel available. in India. 
staffing the new University. This would be especially necesMrjr' 
for the purpose of selecting Muslim teachers, of whoig, there are . 
comparatively few in Bengal. The Government Would no dodbt, : 
in so far as it was necessary, lend or transfer to the University-*^, 
the existing members of the educational services selected fOTi"?; 
appointment ; and we think' such members of those services 
should, on transference to the service of the University, have the 
option of being transferred cither on loan or permanently.® 

The special importance of making good appointments in the first 
instance will be obvious ; the abler the stafi first selected, the easier 
it will be to secure other able teachers to join them. We suggest 
that the major appointments, those of heads or acting heads of 
departments, should, as a rule, first be made ; and that the teachers 
so appointed should be consulted, as far as possible, before the 


* Para'S. 52-50 and .Sections lU and (V above. 

• Paras. 171-174 above. 

’ Compare Chaptw XXXIV, paras, li>7-}64, 
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jiTtikaar appointments are made in their respective departments. 
In order to cany on the work now undertaken by the Dacca (Allege 
and the Jagannath College a certain number of temporary appoint- 
ments may be necessary. But we think it should be possible within 
a few months after the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor to con- 
stitute a teaching.sta£E for the University in all .the Faculties to be 
established in the first instance. While it may be necessary to 
make some appointments in England in the mode suggested in 
paragraph 69 above, this should not be allowed to delay the cons- 
titution of the university bodies. 

217. Constitviion of the first university bodies . — ^The first con- 
stitution of the University of Dacca will not, in view of its compara- 
tive simplicity, require the setting up of an Executive Commission 
of the kind which has been recommended in the case of Calcutta.^ 
The whole of the university bodies. Court, Executive Council, 
Academic Council, Faculties, and Boards of Studies, can be consti- 
tuted shortly after the nucleus of the teaching staff has been ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bengal. It will probably be neces- 
sary, however, to provide in the University Act that the statutes 
relating to the-appointment and powers of the Vice-Chancellor and 
of his admipistrative staff shall come into operation as from the 
conunencement of the Act, and the rest of the statutes as from 
an appointed day, to be fixed by the Government of Bengal, after 
consultation with the Vice-Chancellor. The first business of the 
new bodies ^11 be to draft ordinances prescribing the courses and 
curriculum for the future. We have explained above that, in view 
of the fact that the course for the Department of Islamic Studies is 
part of a larger scheme settled after long discussion, it must be ad- 
hered to in its main lines in the first instance, any change being a 
matter of development ; but in general we think the courses should 
not be prescribed beforehand for the new University. We differ 
from the Dacca University Committee on this point ; but we hold 
that the university teachers first appointed should take the primary 
responsibility in framing their own courses, though we have no 
doubt that they will give due consideration to the detailed recom- 
mendations of the Committee in regard to these matters. As we 
have shown in paragraph 216 above, it will be necessary during 
a transitional period for the Dacca University to provide teachii^' 

* Cbagter XXXVU, pwM. 43, mi4 91-90, 
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in acDi»dance ^nth the Calcutta syllabuses, un^it may be nedpsiBi^ 
to set up provisional ordinances for this period. But these ure 
questions for the University itself to settle. ti, . 


X — Limits of University jurisdiction. Relations of Dacca vdUh 
other universities. Daooc^ Edtccational Joint Committee. • 

218. We have dealt in a separate chapter with the question of 
university jurisdiction over schools and have suggested that a 
University is not a proper body to exercise such jurisdiction alone. 
We recommend that Dacca University (as well as, of course, the 
University of Calcutta) should receive adequate representation, 
on the Secondary and Intermediate Board in Bengal of which we 
propose the creation and to which the jurisdiction over secondary 
education and intermediate colleges should be transferred.' 

219. The Dacca University Committee reported that they were 
instructed that the University of Dacca should be a “ self-contained 
organism unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of the 
city.”® While in agreement with the general principle that the 
University of Dacca should not be coimected with distant colleges, 
we think that the city limits proposed are rather too naarbw,, 
especially as the Government Agricultural Farm, which is outside 
these limits might, as we have suggested, be associated in.j 
with a university agricultural college; and as ^a technical 
in connexion with the University might also, possibly be ei^b-. ., 
lished with advantage at some future time at Karainganj.,r--fe a 
draft Bill which has been submitted to Us the Uniyersity is limited 
to a circle with a radius of twelve miles from the Council HcmSe 
of the University, which would include Narainganj. We CCTtainly 
do not think the university area should be extended beyond the 
radius of five miles from the Council Douse, except for the purpose 
of including a technical college 'such -as the proposed agricultural 
college or a technical college -of another character at hTaramganj. 
On the other hand there is no reason why non-resident students 
should not come daily from a further distance to attend the 
university classes if there is a convenient means of transit. 

220. The limitation of the University of Dacca to a given area 
does not in itself imply that it should have excluiave privfleges 



' CJhaptere XXXI and XXXH. 
'Daooa RepcMrt, page Ig. 
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within that area. The section of the draft Act to which we have 
referred above would, however, confer such exclusive privilegc.=^ ; 
it is modelled on Section 1 1 of the Patna University Act, which 
reads as follows : — 

‘‘ Notwithstanding anything in any other law for the time being in foxce, no 
University in British India other than the Patna University shall, after the 
commencement of this Act, admit any educational institution in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa to any privileges whatever, and any such privileges, 
granted by any such other University to any educational institution in that 
province prior to the commencement of this Act, shall be deemed to be 
withdrawn on the commencement of this Act/' 

A clause of this kind, if made applicable to the Dacca area, would, 
in our opinion, go too far, for it would exclude many possibilities 
of fruitful co-operation between the University of Dacca and other 
universities. 

221. We think it highly desirable that various Indian univer- 
sities sliould co-operate and permit of the migration of students 
under strictly defined conditions from one university to the other. 
Thus it might be advisable that the University of Calcutta and 
the University Of Dacca should co-operate in respect of depart- 
ments such as Oriental studies, law or medicine or agriculture,, to 
quote only a few examples. No doubt migi*ation would ordinarily 
be rare in the case of undergraduate students ; but it should 
be encouraged in the case of post-graduate work. There is no 
reason why a student who has taken a first degree in the Uni- 
versity of Dacca should not be permitted to go for post-graduate 
work, and especially work involving original investigation, to be 
pursued under the direction of a distinguished professor say 
of Calcutta, Patna or Bombay. Conversely, there is no reason 
why a student who has taken a first degree at another Indian 
university should not pursue his higher studies under the direction 
of the distinguished professors for whom we hope Dacca will provide 
a home. We think the parochial view of university activities is 
to be deprecated. 

On the other hand, the object of the clause proposed for Dacca 
and of the corresponding clause in the Patna Act is plain ; there 
would clearly be many possibilities of difficulty if a college of an 
affiliating university were allowed to enter into direct and inde- 
pendent relations with another university. But all such difficulties 
would be obviated by providing that no arrangements should be 
made between institutions affiliated to different universities except 

VOL. IV B 
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with the sanction of the university authorities and in accordance 
with general conditions prescribed by statutes, requiring the sanc- 
tion of the local Governments ^ 

222. We think again that the use of statutes shorild be sufficient 
to protect the new University of Dacca from any unfair competi- 
tion in the area to which its activities are limited. It should be 
provided in the legislation regulating university institutions in 
Bengal that no university privileges should be conferred by any 
university for the first time on any institution otherwise than by a 
university statute, such statute being an instrument requiring the 
consideration and consent of the local Government in order to be 
valid. The local Government would not, we may feel sure, sanction 
the conferment of university privileges on any institution within the 
Dacca area and not connected with the Dacca University, without 
very good reason. But we think it not inconceivable that in an 
important centre like Dacca, and in course of time, such good reason 
might arise, and that some specialised technical institution of 
university rank, not connected with Dacca University, might be 
established within the Dacca area without any risk of injury 
to the University of Dacca. We are of opinion therefore that 
the terms of the University of Dacca Act ought not definitely to 
preclude the creation of such an institution. 

223. While we think that the Dacca University should be protect- 
ed especially in its early days from undue competition, we cannot 
go HO far as Mr. Archbold, formerly Principal of Dacca Collie 
and now Principal of Muir College, Allahabad, who suggested that 
che jurisdiction of Dacca should be extended over a given area, for 
a limited period, say ten years, in the sense that students within 
that area should be admitted only to the University of Dacca and 
not to university institutions outside that area. We should regard 
the scheme for the University of Dacca as a failure if the Univer- 
sity is not made strong enough from the fiust to dispense with 
such protection. We think that it would be disadvantageous both 
for the University, and for individual students in the Dacca area 
whose university studies could be more fitly pursued elsewhere. 
W’'e sincerely hope that Dacca, like Calcutta, will attract students 
from the whole of Bengal, and even from other provinces. It is a 
part of the liberal education which a successful university affords 


> Chapter XXIX. 
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to its students that it enables them to miy with many others who 
vary in training, origin and experience. 

224. Dacca Educational Joini Committee. — We think that it 
would probably be useful for the co-ordination of the educational 
activities in the Dacca district if an informal Joint Committee 
were set up, including representative^ of the University, the 
intermediate colleges, the high English schools and the Dacca 
Madrassah. Such a committee has been found of use elsewhere. 
Its functions should be informal, and it should only meet as 
occasion required. It would be helpful in organising public 
lectures, and educational conferences on matters concerning the 
district, and in settling any conflicts of interest or jurisdiction 
that might arise between the different institutions concerned. 
We think such a committee might consist of (say) 12 persons, of 
whom the University would nominate about half ; and that the 
Vice-Chancellor should act as chairman. 

XI. — Land, buildings, etc. 

,225. Land, buildings, etc. — We recommend that the Govern- 
ment should transfer to the authorities of the Dacca University 
by the Act creating the University such lands and buildings as 
it may think necessary for the inauguration and immediate and 
adequate development of the work of the University, further 
transfers of lands and buildings to be made thereafter as occasion 
required. If Government think it inadvisable to transfer such real 
property to the University they might continue to hold it or 
transfer it to a body of trustees appointed by them. 

226. An experienced officer should be attached on loan to the 
University, at any rate during the initial period of transition and 
reconstruction, in order to help and advise the University with 
regard to estate management, maintenance of the establishment, 
and such structural changes as may be required.-' We entertain 
the hope that the Government will instruct its architect and, if 
necessary,* the staff of the Public Works Department to assist the 
university authorities, so far as this may be found necessary, 
provided that the university authorities should later have discre- 
tion to establish their own works department and to put out 
contracts for structural works and repairs out of the funds at their 
disposal. We are disposed to think that a works department 
would be advantageous at any rate for dealing with the minor 

B 2 
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repairs and construction which are always required in the case of 
a large estate and buildings of the kind which the University will 
occupy. It will of course be necessary to include in the university 
grant a sufficient amount to provide for the upkeep of the build- 
ings and the estate. 

227. The Dacca University Committee pointed out that, 
according to their scheme, the University would be practically 
self-contained in so far as ordinary municipal services (except 
water supply) are concerned and recommended that an arrange- 
ment should be made whereby the University would be excluded 
from the municipal administration of Dacca and permitted to 
manage its own internal affairs at its own expense. We have not 
examined this matter in detail, as it is one of local finance rather 
than of academic administration. We see no objection to the 
])roposal if it is regarded as feasible and convenient.^ We have not 
gone into the question of sewage or lighting. But we understand 
that since the Dacca Committee framed their report, Government 
have entered into a contract for the provision of lighting on the 
Ramna by a private firm ; and this fact will have to be taken into 
account in revising the estimates both for capital and recurrent 
expenditure. 

228. Allocation of existing buildings on the Ramna . — We have 
seen various proposals regarding the distribution' of the present 
buildings and the erection of new buildings on the Ranma for 
various university purposes but we do not feel that it would, 
be profitable for us to criticise these proposals in detail at the 
present jxmeture.^ As we have pointed out in paragraphs 30-35, 95 
and 137 above our general policy is to provide centralised accom- 
modation for the bulk of the teaching, although a large room and 
rooms for tutorial work must be provided in each of the halls. 
Our inquiries in regard to this matter at Dacca were mainly 
intended to ascertain whether the buildings on the Ramna site 
were sufficient to enable the university work to be started imme- 
diately ; we are satisfied on this head ; and we recommend that 
the distribution of the buildings for various purposes should be 
entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor and the Executive Council of 

^ Dacca Report, pages 150-151. 

^ Mr. T. T. Williancis ia his answer to Question section (vi), has made some 
interesting and valuable suggestions on this subject, and on the location of the 
playing-fields. 
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the University. We limit onr more detailed expression of opinion 
in regard to buildings to the following points : — 

(1) Accommodation should be provided at the earliest possible 

date for a physics laboratory, leaving the chemical 
laboratory free io occupy the whole of the building 
now assigned to physics and chemistry jointly. The 
present Engineering School naight be utilised for physics, 
though the baxildings would need some alteration and 
expansion for this purpose. If this suggestion is 
adopted, a large lectme theatre, available for the largest 
classes of both the physics and the chemistry depart- 
ments and for public lectui'es should be erected on land 
between the two departments. 

(2) Provision should be made for a zoological, a botanical 

and, if possible, a physiological laboratory. The plinth 
designed for a physics laboratory might be utilised 
for these buildings. 

(3) The Government House building is unsuitable for the 

residence of the Vice-Chancellor, as it would involve 
an excessive expenditure for its upkeep. The front 
. " • portion might perhaps be best used for the university 

library, certain rooms being also used as ‘ seminar ’ 
rooms and the back portion for offices. 

(4) The Dacca College might be utilised for arts lectures. The 

upper portions of the wings might be completed and the 
building could be extended as necessity therefor arises, 

(6) The two wings of the Old Secretariat might be used for 
the teaching of Islamic studies, and law, respectively 
The central portion of the Secretariat (now a Muslim 
hostel) should form part of the Muslim Hall. Two 
more blocks could be built for this Hall immediately 
behind the Secretariat and in close proximity to the 
present Muslim dining hall. 

(6) The Jagaimath Hall will require new buildings. The 
buildings originally designed for a stable might perhaps 
be converted “without great expense into one of the 
‘ houses ’ of this Hall, or into a hostel for law students.* 


^ Para. 97 above, 

* See also (7) below. 
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(7) We liave pointed out in paragraph 144 above, that a 

fourth hall may be needed at the inception of the Upi- 
versity. We suggest as a plan for this hall the plan of 
the Minto Circle at Aligarh CoUegei^ though the buildings 
should be less expensive and might be constructed on 
the same lines as those of the Rangpur hostels. If the 
Jagannath Hall is built without utilising the stables, 
it might also be constructed in the same way. 

(8) As suggested in paragraph 132 above, the Training College 

and the demonstration school attached to it should be 
built on the Ramna site. 

(9) A number of bungalows will be required for the senior 

staff, and of family houses with full Indian comforts 
for Indian members of the staff. We lay great stress 
on the provision of residential accommodation for the 
staff, close to the halls to which they will be attached. 
We regard such provision as a necessary feature in the 
organisation of a residential university. 

(10) A university union building, and accommodation for a 

professors’ club, should bo provided at the inception 
of the University.® 

(11) We have expressed the viewthat new buildings should 

be provided lor tlie engineering school and made certain 
suggestions on this point.® 

(12) We find it impossible to submit estimates of the expendi- 

ture required for buildings on the Ramna. Full esti- 
mates were submitted by the Dacca Committee for the 
buildings which they proposed ; but these will need 
revision in view of the increased cost of construction. 
We think the Dacca Committee’s estimates provided 
for buildings of a somewhat more elaborate character 
in some respects than are necessary. 

XII. — Finance. 

229. Our new proposals affect finance mainly in two ways, (1) 
by the limitation of the University to post-intermediate teaching ; 


^ See para. 137 above, footnote 2. 
* Para. 205 above. ‘ 

® Para. 125 above. 
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(2) by tie substituticm throughout of a university organisation of 
teaching for the mixed university and college organisation proposed 
by the Dacca University Uommittee. It will be only right that the 
initial cost of the intermediate colleges and of the necessary hostels 
connected with them at Daccii should be partly paid for out of 
the capital fund originally allotted to the Dacca University scheme, 
of which the intermediate teaching formed an integral part. But 
we have proposed that the intermediate teaching throughout 
Bengal should be placed on a new and more efficient basis, involv- 
ing additional cost ; and it would perhaps be fair that a portion, 
at any rate, of the increased capital charges incurred at Dacca 
for t]|is teaching should be derived from the sums to be granted 
for intermediate colleges throughout Bengal as a whole. The 
substitution of university teaching for college teaching mainly 
alfects the arts side ; in respect of salaries the change will be more 
likely to increase the efficiency rather than to diminish the cost, 
as the Dacca University Committee proposed that the teaching even 
for the B.A. pass, though collegiate, should be organised on an 
inter-collegiate basis, no doubt with a view to avoid uimecessary 
duplication of higher posts. But in respect of capital expenditure 
for class rooms, libraries and equipment, and recurrent expendi- 
ture for their maintenance there should be a real saving. A 
university organisation of class-rooms and libraries should be 
more economical than the organisation of a number of colleges as 
separate teaching institutions. 

The chief item for which we have proposed an increase in 
expenditure is the library.^ We consider the maintenance of an 
adequate university library kept up-to-date as essential to a first 
class university. On the other hand there should be some saving 
on the separate libraries for the colleges, though we think that any 
undue economy in this direction would be a mistake. 

We do not submit any estimate of capital expenditure for 
buildings and general equipment for reasons indicated in the 
preceding section. But we think a capital grant of not less than 
a lakh shpuld be made for the library to place it on a suitable basis 
for a university, apart from the recurring grants. The establish- 
ment. of new departments renders such expenditure indispensable 
although we do not suggest that the money should be expended- 


* Para. 86 above. 
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in a single session. The purchase of complete sets of important 
periodical publications can often only be efiected as opportunity 
offers, and the University will need money in hand for this 
purpose. 

We have discussed the details of the recurrent expenditure 
in a memorandum printed in the volume of appendices to this 
report. We estimate the total increase in recurring expenditure 
at Dacca which will be needed at the inception of the University 
at about Rs. 6,94,000 if there are 1,500 students ; at about 
Rs. 6,76,000 if there are 2,000 students. 

XIII. — Conclusion. 

230. To sum up, our objects and aims in regard to Dacca 
University do not differ from those adopted by Government at 
the inception of the scheme. The Government of India desired 
that Dacca should be a model university of a type new to the 
Presidency and to India. We hope that it will serve as such. 
Certainly in no other place in Bengal outside the metropolis are 
there greater opportunities for establishing a university which 
may serve as an example ; and in some ways Dacca has even greater 
opportunities than those of Calcutta itself. The group of noble 
buildings, libraries and laboratories, the green playing fields with 
great spaces around them, uncramped by the crowded areas of a 
metropolis, will give to the young students of Bengal enviable 
opportunities to know the happy yet strenuous life enjoyed by so 
many university students in the ‘ island-universities ’ of the West. 
Dacca will be a small university compared to Calcutta, but it is 
to be remembered that many of the greatest of university teachers 
have lived and worked in universities beside which Dacca will be 
large ; and in many ways the opportunities of Dacca will be unique. 
We hope that it will serve as a new home for the study of that 
Arabic philosophy and science which gave fresh intellectual life 
to Emope during the middle ages ; that Sanskritic- studies will 
find a worthy and equal place alongside Islamic studies ; and* that 
in this quiet intellectual centre in the great plains and waters of 
Eastern Bengal, and in touch with a historic city, there may spring 
up a fresh synthesis of eastern and western studies. These are 
the possibilities of Dacca. It will lie with the men who control 
the University to turn those possibilities into realities. 
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231. We strongly urge that the UnivOTsity of Dacca should be 
established without further delay. The end of the war will, we 
hope, have eased the financial situation. But if the money avail- 
able is not sufficient to provide at once for the full scheme which 
we propose, we hope that the University will be started on the lines 
laid down, and in such a way as to allow for its early enlargement 
and development. 

' 232. In concluding this chapter, we desire to express our 

appreciation of the very able report of the Dacca University 
Committee, which has so greatly facilitated our own task in dealing 
with this subject. We are also much indebted to the other official 
documents relating to the University which have been placed by 
Government at our disposal, as well as to the officials of Dacca 
College and Jagannath College and others who assisted us in our 
enquiries during our stay at Dacca. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A Teaching University in Calcutta. 

7 . — The need for reorganisation. 

1. The problem of so organising the existing resources of 
Calcaita as to make them fully available for the purposes of a 
teaching university is a very complex and difficult one. The 
largest and most difficult part of the problem is the reorganisa- 
tion of the instruction of men students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, and the co-ordination of the work of the ‘ arts colleges ^ 
with that of the University. We shall deal with this part of our 
prol)lem in the present chapter, leaving the education of women, ^ 
and the organisation of teaching in professional and technological 
subjects, for separate treatment. If a good working solution of 
the problem of the men’s arts colleges in Calcutta can be found, 
not only will the greatest of our difficulties disappear, but the 
principles which we arrive at will apply, in a greater or less degree, 
in the other spheres also. 

2. There are two distinct factors in the existing mater^l for 
university teaching in arts ahcTscience in the city of C^utta. 
On the one hand there are the colleges, which, as we have seeii,^ 
vary widely in size, strength and efficiency. Until very recently 
they provided all the instruction offered to students in arts and 
science within the city of Calcutta ; and each of them was, and 
is, ivith almost insignificant exceptions, organised as a self-con- 
tained unit. Something has already been said regarding the un- 
happy effects of this system.^ On the other hand there is the 
University, which is, in form, independent of and distinct from 
the colleges. In regard to undergraduate teaching its functions 
arc limited to the definition of curricula, the inspection of colleges 

* The problem of women’s education in Bengal is so important that it seems 
ncccsaary to deal with it apart. But while we think that in the existing conditions 
special provision will have to be made, we wish to make it clear that in our judgment 
women should be admitted tp all univ^p^ty courses. 

■ Chapter XIII, para. 2. * 

* Zhk/., paras. 7-10 
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And the conduct of examinations.* It bas already been pointed out 
that just, because the control thus exercised is in effect divorced from- 
teaching, it is apt to be unduly rigid and mechanical, and to react 
unfavourably upon the character of college teaching.® 

3. The'^niversity has in recent years undertaken the provision 
oi post-graduate teaching, and has for this purpose, as well as 
for the encouragement of independent investigation, organised a 
large staff, the majority of whom are solelv’^ engaged in this work, 
though about thirty per cent, of them are college teachers.® In 
effect post-graduate or higher teaching within the city of Calcutta 
is now wholly under the direct control of the University. It is 
organised qmte separately from the undergraduate work, and the 
bodies which direct it are distinct from the bodies which define the 
undergraduate curricula. 

4. The provision and control of post-graduate teaching by the 
University formed almost the only possible mode, under the exist- 
ing regulations, of making adequate provision for the needs of 
higher teaching. This development was due to the report of the 
Universities Couunission of 1902, which recommended that the 
Indian universities should have power to make better provision for 
advanced work, and to appoint lecturers ; the Universities Act 
of 1904 accordingly gave powers for this sort of work.^ Neither 
the Commission nor the Act suggested that the University 
should undertake the whole of the higher work. The attempt tO) 
attach teaching functions to an affiliating university produced, 
howtever, some unfortunate results. In its first stages, the 
provision of teaching by the University, at a time when some of 
the colleges were doing work of the same kind, tended to draw 
the University into a sort of rivalry with the colleges. The 
recent unification of the post-graduate teaching under university 
control was intended to put an end to this rivalry, and to some 
extent it has been successful in this aim. But it tends to discourage 
the colleges by seeming to mark them off as institutions to which 
work of inferior importance is assigned, and to reduce the quality 

' Apart from the provision of certain classes in Persian and Arabic : Chapter XIII^ 
para. 67 and note. 

* Chapter XIII, paras. 37-43. ~ 

* Chapter XV. ^ 

* Uniwsities Commission Report, 1902, pages 6 and 57 ; Indian Universities Act^ 
1904, Section 3. 
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of the teaching afforded to undergraduates by withholding many 
of the best teachers,* either partially or wholly, from collie work. 

5. It is unhealthy that any sharp line of division should be 
drawn between the higher and the lower teaching work of a 
university. It is equally disadvantageous that a system of more 
advanced instruction should be built up at the expense of under- 
graduate teaching, which is the foundation of nearly all advanced 
work. Advanced and independent work, ' in the University as 
a whole, cannot be satisfactorily fostered by the paere superin^- 
position of an organisation, however carefully devised for tlSs 
purpose, upon a bad system of undergraduate training. Indepen- 
dent work is largely the outcome of intellectual curiosity. If 
this quality, instead of being stimulated, is discouraged in the 
lower grades of training, as it is under the present system, no great 
results can be expected. Unless the spirit of independent and 
critical enquiry has been encouraged and trained before the student 
reaches the stage of post-graduate work, it cannot reasonably be 
expected that his work under ‘ research professors ’ should be, except 
in very rare instances, much better than mechanical. 

6. The problem of bringing to an end the isolation of the 
colleges and the artificial severance of higher and lower work, and 
of seem'ing that the influence of the best teachers shall play 
freely upon the best students in all stages, would be all but 
insoluble if it were necessary to deal with the whole mass of 
students now included in the colleges, the majority of whom are 
in truth school boys, needing the school method of teaching. The 
proposals which have been put forward in earlier chapters® for the 
reorganisation of intermediate education offer, however, a solution of 
this difficulty. When these proposals are carried into effect, more 
than half (on present figures over 7,000 out of 11,000) of such 
a body of students as is now included in the Calcutta arts colleges 
will be otherwise provided for, in a mode which will far more ad- 
equately meet their needs, leaving a balance of only a little over 
4,000 undergraduates to be dealt with. To these must be added 
the large number of students now included in the post-graduate 
classes. This number will of course be increased by the natural 
increase in the number of candidates for degrees, though we may 

* See, foi example, the cridenoe of Mr. Benoy Komar Sen, in answer to Question 1. 

* Chapters XXXI and XXXTT. 
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hope that a considerable proportion of the increase *will be provided 
for in ptofessionai and technological courses of study, and by 
the development in the mufassal of more highly equipped teaching- 
institutions, to which we propose that the name of university 
colleges should be given. If it is decided, as we shall recom- 
mend, to make the course for the degrees of B.A. and B. Sc. one 
of three years, beyond the present intermediate stage, this udll 
involve a further increase. But if (as in the interests of the- 
University we hope may be the case) the number of degree 
students in arts and science above the intermediate stage studying 
in the city of Calcutta does not rise within a reasonable period 
much above 6,000, it will still be very much greater than the nor- 
mal number provided for by either Oxford or Cambridge. The 
problem before us is therefore the problem of providing, with, 
the material now available, or reasonably likely to be available^ 
in the city of Calcutta, a sopnd and generous system of training 
for some 6,000 undergraduate students and an indefinite number 
of graduate students in the Faculties of Arts and Science, of 
whom there are about 1,500 at present. 

7. But it must be recognised that all such computations are 
very uncertain, and will remain so until the new system of inter- 
mediate training is brought into effective working. Not until 
then -will the exact character of the university problem be fully- 
revealed, Not merely the number of students to be dealt with, 
but the needs and difficulties of the colleges both in Calcutta and in 
the mufassal, will be gradually disclosed as the new intermediate 
system grows. And it will only be when that system is fully develop- 
ed that the university will be supplied with students adequately 
trained for higher work, and capable of undertaking courses of study 
of a kind not now offered. For these reasons some may feel that the 
full reorganisation of university work in Calcutta would be imder- 
taken with the best prospects of success if it could be postponed 
until the new intermediate system has been wrought out, at any- 
rate in its main lines. We should be reluctant to suggest any 
postponement ; but it is necessary to recognise and provide for the 
difficulty of organising a fuUy efficient teaching university in 
Calcutta, concurrently with the organisation of the intermediate 
colics, which must [profoundly influence the whole problem. 
But we do not propose at this point to express any opinion on 
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thia matter. We shall proceed to discuss the problem of mlgsiiisiz]^ ’ 
a teaching university in Calcutta, and the lines which it otight “bo 
follow, without more than incidental reference to the (oder in which 
■the necessary changes should be undertaken. 

11. — Some projects of reform. 

8. We have received from our correspondents and witnesses 
a number of suggestions for the solution of this problem. Many of 
them are vague end ill-defined. We cannot attempt to analyse or 
discuss them all ^ But it will be convenient to examine at the 
outset the priii' ip?;l forms which these proposals have taken : even 
if wc find it necessary to reject them, they will give us some 
guidance. 

9. There are some who, while recognising many of the evils 
which result from the existing system, are apparently of opinion 
that any bold or far-reaching projects of reform ought not to be 
ventured upon, but that a sufficient improvement for immediate 
needs may be achieved wdthout any fundamental departure from 
the traditional methods of organisation. It is difficult to analyse 
with precision the ideas of those of our correspondents who seem 
to share this point of view, because few of them appear to have 
thought out very definitely what changes they would recommend, 
and no one of om- correspondents has given us even the outlines 
of a scheme based upon these ideas. But if we may attempt to 
formulate the kind of system which we imagine they would advocate, 
it would be some'what as follows. 

10. To begin with, they attach high value to the collegiate 
organisation of teacliing, and fear any change which might lead to 
a weakening of the influence of the colleges ; and in this view, so 
far as the better colleges are concerned, we heartily agree. But they 

^ For other t>chemcs than those discussed see, e-gp., the answeirs of Mr. Gauranga- 
nath Bancrjee (Question 5), Mr. Maiiniatha^ath Banerji (Question 5), Mr. J. R. Barrow 
(Question 5), Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhatiaeharjec (Question 2), Mr, Govinda Chandra * 
Bhowal (Question 5), Mr. Arthur Brown (Question 5), Mr. Santosh Kumar Chatterjee 
(Question 5), Rai Yatindra Nath Choudhury (Question?), Mr. N. N. Dey (Question 8), 
Mr, P. G. D'Souza (Question 5), Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh (Question 5), the Rev. W. E. 

S. Holland (QiK\siion 5), Mr. H. Stanley Jevons (Question 6), JMr. T. Cuthbertson 
•Jones (Question 5), Mr. Uadbakamal Mukerjee, Mr. K. G. Naik (Question 5), Mr. 
Akshaykumar Snrkar (Question 5), Mr. Surendranath Sen (Question 5), Dr. Prabhu Dutt 
Shastri (Quch^tiun o). (The last foui’ recomDaend that ‘the University should assume 
direct linaneial control of all the Calcutta colleges.) Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 
Waheed (Quc.stion o), Mr. K. Zachariah ( Question 5). 




seem to it iieces^iy, for the nxamtenance of the colleges, 
thftt they dioold xetain, as fully as now, the conduct of all under- 
graduate instruction,- both pass and honours, and that the Univer- 
sity should be practically excluded from affording to them any 
assistance in this field, except in subjects with which no college 
deals. They would be willing to allow co-operation among the colleges 
on an ampla: scale than is now practised ; but they would leave 
this co-operation to be arranged voluntarily by the colleges them- 
selves, being afraid to entrust the function of co-ordination to the 
Univ'^ersity because they distrust the University, as at once the rival 
and the taskmaster of the colleges. For the same reason, they 
would deny to the University any fuller degree of control over 
the quality and character of the teaching given in its name than 
is afforded by the existing conditions of afiSliation ; though, as we 
have seen,^ this control is now wholly ineffective, and its ineffective- 
ness is one of the causes of the present unhappy state of things. 
They would leave to the University, in the undergraduate sphere, 
only its present functions of de^ng curricula and conducting 
examinations ; though, as we have seen,® the control thus exercised 
now, operates to restrict the freedom of teaching, and constitutes 
one of the most deadening and sterilising influences in the existing 
system. Apart from these functions, they would leave to the 
University nothing but the conduct of post-graduate work, and 
perhaps of some new activities in the sphere of technology. They 
would thus perpetuate the unfortunate cleavage which now exists 
between the higher and the lower branches of university work. At 
the same time, some of them would advocate that the colleges 
should be encouraged to undertake post-graduate teaching on their 
own account, though experience has shown that very few colleges 
have been capable of undertaking such work on even a narrow 
basis. This would, of course, necessarily revive and intensify the 
friction between colleges and university which the post-graduate 
scheme of 1917 was designed to alleviate, and which had, before 
that schenie was formulated, become so acute that some means of 
removing it had obviously become indispensable. 

11. We sympathise most cordially with the desire to strengthen 
the collegiate system, and the influence exercised by the colleges 

^ Chapter XIH, para. 37. 

® paras, 38-41. 
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over their students, which is the governing motive of proposals of 
tliis character. But we feel that if this praiseworthy end is to be 
attained, it is necessary to go more directly to the root of the existing ... 
defects than such proposals attempt to do. If the colleges are to 
exercise a greater and a deeper influence, it can only be by their 
being strengthened ; and this can, in our judgment, be best achieved 
by giving them a fuller partnership in the University, and by enrich- 
ing them by a real co-operation with the University, instead of 
leaving them as more or less isolated institutions, each dependent 
upon its own resources. Proposals such as we have described 
seem to us to leave untouched the fundamental evils of the present 
system. They are, consciously or unconsciously, inspired by a 
belief that the interests of the University and its colleges are neces- 
sarily inconsistent, and by pessimism as to the possibility of real 
and cordial co-operation. This atmosphere of distrust, which is 
encouraged by the present mode of organisation, has, in our judg- , 
ment, largely contributed to produce many of the defects with 
which we have to deal. If and in so far as this distrust is justi- 
fied, the main effort at reform should aim at removing its causes 
not by tinkering at the superficial symptoms, but by a bold and 
well thought out policy of reorganisation. And from this point of 
view we have welcomed and been helped by certain other and 
bolder schemes of reform which have been laid before us, because 
they attempt to deal frankly with a difficult situation. Two of 
these schemes seem to us to deserve close examination. 

12. Several correspondents and witnesses^ have suggested that 
Presidency College, either alone or with the other Government 
colleges in Calcutta and its immediate vicinity, or possibly with 
a few of the best equipped Calcutta colleges, might be formed into a 
compact teaching university under Government control, empowered 
to arrange its own curricula and to grant its own degrees. Some 
of the advocates of these schemes suggest that after the establish- 
ment of such a new’^ State university, the remaining* Calcutta 
colleges, in conjunction with the existing teaching organisation o£ 
the University, should be organised as a second teaching uni- 
versity ; while the mufassal colleges should be grouped together 
as a third university, of the affiliating ty^e, to be knowm as the 

See the answerw to Question 5 of Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Mr. G. H. Langley and 
l^if. 1). B. Meek ; and Mr. \V. C. Wordsworth, General Memoranda, page 489. 
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Uni%rsity of Others seem to suggest that, beyond the 

estafelkhment of a new State pmversity, »ho change should be made, 
Ibut thaf^e existing afl&liating system should be left much as 
it stands, though deprived of its strongest and most efficients 
mOTibers. Our correspondents have not made any clear sugges- 
tions as to the mode of government to be instituted iii such a 
State university as they propose ; nor have they fully worked 
out the organisation which would be necessary for the other colleges 
under their various schemes. 

13. It is impossible not to sympathise with the motives which 
have prompted these proposals. Their authors believe, not with- 
out reason, that under the existing conditions the strongest arts 
college , in Bengal cannot use its strength and resources for the 
best advantage of its students, because it^is compelled to follow 
methods and plans of study designed for the weaker colleges. They 
feel that, even as it stands, Presidency College compares not 
unfavourably with some of the minor universities of the West ; 
and that, given freedom, it could point the . way to advance for 
other colleges, and play the part of a model teaching institution of 
university rank. 

14. But while it is easy to understand the motives which 
have prompted this suggestion, it cannot be regarded as presenting 
any prospect of success. A university wholly financed and 
directly controlled by the State, lodged in the heart of Calcutta, 
and surrounded by institutions belonging to a non-State univer- 
sity^ ..would surely be in a very difficult position. Is it imaginable 
that "the public of Bengal wcnild regard with any kind of patience 
the concentration of all the available public funds for higher 
education in Calcutta upon one favoured institution which re- 
ceived only a small minority of the students, while the majority 
were left to pick up what education they could without State 
aid ? And would it not be idle to talk of affording a ‘ model ’ to 
other institutions which were left under the disabilities of the 
affiliating system, and denied access to the public resources 
whereby the model was maintained ? The theory of the State- 
supported * model ’ institution has in Bengal already shown itself 
in practice disappointing. 


^ TEe piroposal for the establiehxnent of » University of Bengal is more fully dealt with 
in Cha|»ter XXXV. 

VO!.. IV fi 
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15. Eealising this difficulty, some of otir coirespoudents 1»Y« 
r^irmended that 'the State should afiord an equal d««r^ of 
support to the other university or universities. But. this iccdlit, 
result, in no long period, in an expenditure on higher edueat^n 
so large in amount, and so difficult to control or check, tha^ ho 
well-advised Government could be brought to contemplate it." It 
is one of the Tnn.iti functions of Government to secure a just ap- 
portionment of the total funds available for education in its 
various grades. Under the existing system this is extremely 
difficult; under the proposed system it would be yet more 
difficult, for the scheme offers a vista of evra* increasing and 
wasteful duplication of expenditure upon competing organisa- 
tions for higher education in one city. It is important, if a 
policy of educational reform is to be imdertaken, that the State 
should know, with some approach to exactitude, the extent of its 
liabilities, and of the claims likely to be made upon it, in regard to 
higher education, in order that it may make a just apportionment 
to the other grades, and to a wisely distributed series of institu- 
tions in each grade ; and this need must be kept in view in shaping 
any scheme of reorganisation. 

16. Apart from the financial difficulty, which would be formidable 
in itself, there are two other grave objections to the scheme, at * 
any rate in the form in which it is most frequently advocated, and 
which would involve a complete severance between Presidency 
(!q}lege and the existing teaching organisation of the University. 
In the first place, it would not forward, it would forbid, th§ 
efficient co-ordination of the teaching resources of Calcutta. It 
would not, without a large expenditure of money, increase the 
teaching strength available for students of Presidency College ; 
it would permanently exclude the possibility of Presidency College 
performing the function which it was originally meant to perform 
(and which the existing system has tendered impracticable), the 
function of supplementing the work of other colleges ; and 
it would leave the remaining colleges of Calcutta,' and fiieir 
students, if anything in a worse position than that which i^y 
now occupy. In the second place it would infallibly produce 
intense friction and bitterness between the two rival institutipnB,> 
located, as they would be, not merely in the same city, but 
cheek by jowl in the same quarter of it. For these xeascms' ^tlus. 
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laonsb l>e put^ai^e as inadvisable. Attbesame time it 
mnst be i^cognis^ that its main object, that of seonriiig foir a 
v^eS^ganised institution with good traditions greater freedbn: 
in, the txaining of its students, is one which ought to-.1b« 
secured. 

17. Another group of correspond^its^ propose,— though the 
suggestion has not been worked out in any detail — ^that the 
beginning already made by the. University in the provision of 
post-graduate courses shoiild be extended ; and that the courses 
for the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. ^th honours should be separated 
feom the pass courses and undertaken directly by the University. 
It is added by some of the advocates of this scheme that in order 
to cc^e with its new functions, the University should absorb Presi- 
dency College, the whole property and income of which should be 
transferred by Government. The other colleges would be left to 
do pass-teaching only ; the supporters of this plan are content to 
assign to them a humble function, for which they might be 
sufficiently manned with teachers mainly second-rate. 

18. This scheme is inspired by two sound and praiseworthy 
motives : in the first place, a desire to draw a distinction 
between students of exceptional ability and students of only 
average powers, and to provide for the former a better training 
than is now open to them ; in the second place, a belief that 
the University ought to exercise a more effective control over 
the teaching given in its name than it now does. Both of these 
ends ought to be secured by a well-devised scheme of reorganisa- 
tion ; but it may be doubted whether they would be satisfactorily 
attained by bringing the whole body of the abler students — who 
must always be very numerous in Calcutta — under the control of 
what would be apt to become a single, huge, centralised lecture- 
mechanism. 

19. One of the difficulties of such a scheme would be that of 
difierentig,ting in a satisfactory way between the average and 
the really able, the pass and the honours, students. When the 
student began his course, he would have to choose whether he 
would b^ome a university student, reading for an honours degree, 

' ^ Hie answers to Question 5 of Mr. Haridas'Bhottacharyya, Mr, Bhusan Chandra 
Baa, Mr. S^amaoharan Oanguli, Br. Hiralal Haidar, and Mr. Pirasanta Chandra Mahala- 
nobis. 

8 2 
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or a coiege student, reading for a pass degree. He^ould 
make this decision himself. His schoolmasters (unless in the 
meantime the high schools had been completely reorganised) 
would give him little guidance in judging his powers for more 
advance work. There would be no other means of offering him 
qualified and disinterested advice, for the authorities of both the 
University and the colleges, competing for his fees, would be 
interested parties. He would very often make the wrong decision ; 
many ill-qualified students might find their way into the honours 
classes, and spoil the work of their class-mates and their own 
careers. But once the choice was made, it would be extremely 
difficult to change. Under a scheme of this sort, wherein honours 
and pass work are controlled by different authorities, it must be all 
but impossible to provide for a transition from the one to the 
other, such as experience shows to be often desirable. 

20. But a further, and perhaps more important, effect of 
this scheme would be to reduce the colleges to a position of insig- 
nificance and humiliation, and to make an unhappy cleavage 
among the student-body. The students would be divided into 
two classes, superior beings called university students, and inferior 
called college students ; and both sides* would suffer. The college 
students would be deprived of the advantages of association with 
their ablest contemporaries. The university students would be 
deprived of the social benefits of college life — benefits which, even 
under the present system, are to some extent realised by some 
of the better colleges. The University would in fact become an over- 
powering competitor with its own colleges : a competitor in the 
unfair position of being able to impose whatever conditions it 
pleased upon its rivals, and to establish for itself a monopoly of all 
the most interesting work. It would draw away from the colleges 
all their ablest teachers. The nitimate result might well be to 
reduce the colleges to such a state of insignificance that their 
continued existence would scarcely be worth while. 

21. It is possible that the ^ advocates of this scheme would 
not repudiate this conclusion : that their ultimate aim is the 
establishment in Calcutta of what is known as a ‘ unitary ’ 
university, wherein all the teaching is centralised under direct 
university control. This is, in the abstract, the most advantageous 
mode of university organisation, where the conditions make it 
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]l^}t^ble; we have recommepded its ad<eption in Dneca, and we 
h^e that it will be generally followed in other new ’ univen^i^ 
which may in future be established in Bengal. But we oonsideeit 
to be at once unattainable and undesirable in the conditiMxs 
^tiating in Calcutta. The college system is too deeply rooted, aad 
in the case of the better colleges represents too valuable traditions 
to be, swept aside, even if that were desifable. What is yet noore 
important, the students are, and will always be, so numerros in 
Calcutta, and the conditions of their life and work are in many 
ways so difl&cult, that any wholly centi-alised system of instruc- 
tion would probably break down, and would certainly be unsatis- 
factory. In Calcutta, as in London, and for not dissimilar reasons, 
the conditions seem almost to dictate a multi-collegiate system. 

22. The college as such, therefore, has an important and 
v^uable part to play in the working of a teaching university in 
Calcutta. This bein^ so, any scheme of reform ought to aim 
at using the powers and resource of the University to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the colleges : to change their character 
and methods of work, no doubt, and to exact from them higher 
standards of equipment and staff, and better conditions of resi- 
dence for their students ; but at the same time to offer them the 
chance of playing a great and important part, such as might 
worthily demand the best services of their members. 

23. The two projects of reform which we have discussed both 
aim at the creation of a teaching university in Calcutta. They are 
inconsistent with one another. But’each of them points to certain 
ends which ought to be attained by a well-devised scheme. On 
the one hand the teachers of a strong college ought to be assured 
of greater freedom than they now possess in guiding the work of 
their pupils. On the other hand special provision should be made 
to ensure that the ablest students have access to the instruction 
of the ablest teachers ; and the University should exercise a closer 
control over the teaching given in its name than it is now able 
to do. It ought not to be impossible to construct a system which 
will give satisfaction to all these needs. 

III. — A new- synthesis recked. 

24. The history anS present circumst^es of university edu- 
cation in Calcutta make it necessary that U a teaching univ^siiy 
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is to be organist in 
exactly corresponding 
‘unitary’ university like Edinburgh and Manchester, Harvar^,, 
and Yale. This, which is the simplest and most easily workable;; 
form of tiniversity organisation, can be applied in Dacca, but it is 
notmpplicable to the complex conditions existing in Calcutta. The 
(collegiate system is too deeply rooted in Calcutta to make it pos* 
sible. Moreover, the number of students is too large to be dealt 
with directly by a single supreme authority. For their proper 
discipline and guidance, and in order that they may enjoy, the 
advantages and amenities of corporate life, it is necessary 
that they should be members of some corporate entity, less in 
size than the University. This corporate entity is provided by. 
the college. Some of the colleges in Calcutta have traditions and 
a corporate spirit which are of real value ; it would be a mistake 
to waste or to weaken them. The very variety of the types which 
they represent is a source of enrichment ; and although even the 
strongest of them is too weak to undertake with full success 
the whole of the training which their students ought to receive, they 
can nearly all make vitally important contributions to the life of 
the University. 

25. The Teaching University of Calcutta must, therefore, be 
a university of colleges, superficially resembling Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and, more closely, the reconstructed University of London. 
But in many respects the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, 
and even with London, will not hold, and may be misleading. 
We have in truth to find a new synthesis between the University 
and its colleges, wherein the University will not be something 
outside of and apart from the colleges, as it now is, but the 
colleges will be in the fullest sense members of, and partners in,, 
the University. It must be a system wherein the University will 
be really responsible for the character of the teaching given in 
its name, and will realise that it is the training given to students 
which is of primary importance, and that the examinations 
which test this training are of subsidiary importance. ^ It must 
be a system wherein the colleges, while stronger and feeer than 
they now are, and able to command more fully than ever the 
loyalty of their students, will neither be ^tempted, to rival tie 
University or claim independence of it, nor have reason to 
any jealousy or fear of it, or to regard it as a competitor. 
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SSif. If Buol^a syntheaiB of college and university is to be acldeved« 
the colleges which take part in it must be much stronger and 
equipped for their work than most of then, now are. They mil# 
fulfil conditions, different in some respects and in general inuch 
more exacting than the existing system imposes upon them. They 
mu# be prepared to work in harmony with one another and \nth 
the University to an extent now unknown. They must no longer 
tliink of themselves as being virtually self-contained and self- 
dependent, but must strive after the far higher ideal of being free 
co-operating partners in a great enterprise, each making its own 
distinctive contribution to the common strength, and each enriched 
by the strength of its fellows. They must be given every ground for 
realising that their prestige, dignity and security, and their influence 
over their students, will not be diminished, but will, on the contrary, 
be greatly increased under the new system ; and that they will 
not be institutions subordinate to the University, as now, btit 
component parts of it, able to exercise a powerful influence over 
its policy and work. A main object of the scheme which we shall 
propose is to increase the prestige and importance 'of the colleges; 
and for that reason we shall define conditions for the admission 
of a college to the privileges of the new system which only 
thoroughly efficient colleges will be able to fulfil, and shall propose, 
for those colleges which cannot fulfil the conditions, temporary 
and provisional arrangements which will place them in a position 
of' irieriority, corresponding to the inferiority of their equipment 
so long as they continue to perform their' present functions. 

27. At the very outset we desire to make, it plain that if a 
thoroughly sound system of university training is to be brought 
into existence in Calcutta, it can in our judgment only be by means 
of some such synthesis of University and colleges as we shall endea- 
vour to define. We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
the difficulties are considerable. Our proposals will depend abso- 
lutely for t'heir success upon the existence or the creation of a 
number of thoroughly well-equipped colleges, upon their loyal co- 
operation in working the new system, and upon their realising that 
under these proposals a more worthy and dignified position is allotted 
to them than that which they now occupy. Failing these condi- 
tions bur scheme of reform must break down ; nor will the piece, 
meld adoption of detailed suggestioxis be, in Our judgment, of much 
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a'^aH^ unless the fundamental idea of a new synthesis between the 
University and its colleges is loyally accepted and applied. Stobhey- 
more, it must be recognised that the proposals which we ahall put 
forward will involve substantial additional expenditure, both 
from public and, we hope, also from private sources. 

. 28. Before attempting to define the changes which will be 
necessary in order to bring about this readjustment of the relations 
of University and colleges, it seems to be essential to consider 
the changes which are desirable in the methods of teaching and , 
study now pursued in Calcutta University. For the principal 
aim of all schemes of university reform is to improve the quality 
of the training given to students ; and it will only be by success 
in this regard that any scheme can be justified. Yet no enact- 
ments or regulations can of themselves attain this. A multipli- 
city of regulations is indeed, in this field, self-defeating. A fine 
tradition of teaching, and a full use of all the varied modes of 
making appeal to the adolescent mind, can only be hoped for 
when a body of teachers, inspired by the right spirit, are left ih~ 
freedom to do their best for the training of their students and the 
advancement of learning ; and no amount of regulations will avail* 
if the right men and the right spirit are lacking. It is not^ 
therefore, with the idea of suggesting minute regulations tjiaf 
we propose to discuss the organisation of university teacbingi. 
but rather to obtain a clear idea of the kind of work which 
ought to go on in such a university as we hope to see estab- 
lished, and by that means to arrive at a clearer definition of the 
relative functions of the University and its colleges. 

IV. — The duration of the degree course. 

29, In the first place it is our judgment, and that of many of 
our correspondents, that . the duration and distribution of the 
degree course should be reconsidered. At present the candidate 
for the degree of B. A. or B. Sc. has to spend at least four years 
in college classes ; but these four years are divided ink) two 
distinct halves, which are very frequently spent in • different 
colleges. If the young graduate proceeds to the M. A. or . M.Sc. 
degree — and the M.A. or M.Sc.' degree is more and more coming 
to be regarded as the proper conclusion qf the course, just because 
the lower degree course forms at present so inadequlate a txaini^ 
— he has a third period of two years, -^ent (in 
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mxAei a different control, that of the uniyersity post-graduate 
<jlas8es. The full course thus extends over six years ; and as thte 
average age at which it is begun is dver 18 (for but few succeed iiti 
entering at the legal minimum age of 16), the student is usually 
not ready to begin upon the work of his life until he ii^ 24 or 25. 
This course seems to be too long for. many of the students, 
and too broken for all. 

30. If the intermediate stage is, as we have recommended, 
treated as pre-university work, and if the able student is allowed to 
enter it a year earlier than he now does, the first of the three 
broken periods of the university course would be taken charge of by 
tbe intermediate colleges, described in Chapter XXXII, aitd the 
-student would begin his true university course at the minimum age of 
seventeen and the average age of perhaps eighteen to. nineteen. 
When this change has been effected — a process which may tp^ke 
some years — the most desirable arrangement, and that which would 
he most in accord with the practice of other universities, would 
be that he should now spend three years in reading for the degree 
of B. A., or B,Sc. ; that he should normally spend the whole of this 
period under the same direction ; and that, for the majority of 
ordinary students, this should constitute the whole university 
course. It seems to be the experience of most universities that 
a generous and well-balanced scheme of training in the arts or 
the sciences c'annot well be fitted into a shorter period than three 
’ years ; and if this course of study is to be treated as a single 
whole, and if the student is to liaye the advantage of bping 
helped by teachers who know his needs intimately, it must be 
obvious that it ought normally to be followed throughout in the 
eame institution, and under the same guidance. On this basis the 
student could usually expect to have completed his course, and to 
be ready to begin his career, at the age of 21 or 22, which is the 
right age for any man whose life is not to be devoted to pure 
learning. Only those students who intended either to devote them- 
eelves for a time to independent investigation, or to pursue post- 
graduate professional courses — in law, for example, or in teaching 
—would usually remain longer at the Uniyersity. 

. ^ ^ 

^1. We recogmsc;^ h 9 wever, that it would be unfair and im- 
practicable to introdup<fe suddenly this d^and of an additional 
year for the degreecourse, especially bef^e the new intermediate 
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system is brought into full working order and the normal a^ of ? 
beginning the degree course reduced, as will be the tendency of the 
reforms which w% propose,^ But we think that the plan of ; 
study outlined above should be accepted as an end to be gradually 
worked towards. In the meanwhile, the three-years’ course for 
the degree should at once be applied in the case of honours students, ■ 
and extended to the pass students at the earliest practicable 
date, when the new system had been brought into operation. 

32. After a well- designed honours course extending over three 
years, it does not seem to be desirable that the student should 
in all cases be required to undergo a fresh spell of full-time lecture- 
work of the ordinary type, in preparation for the higher degree 
of M.A. or M.Sc. In the Scottish universities (where there is 
no B.A. degree) the degree of M.A. is given as the first degree 
at the end of the thiee-years’ course. In Oxford and Cambridge 
it is given by lapse of time, without further instruction or examina- 
tion. In some other universities the honours graduate may receive 
the master’s degree after a single year, on presentation of a piece 
of independent work, but without necessary attendance at lectures 
or formal written examination ; though in many cases students find 

. it advisable to prolong their studies either privately or in the 
University beyond this minimum period. The last method has 
great advantages in many subjects and for many students* 

It enables the young graduate to enter at once upon ,hia 
career, while at the same time encouraging him to continue 
working at his subject. Thus a young honours graduate in 
history or economics might, while working at law, earn his M.A. 
without attending lectures, by using his previous training to 
work up some subject where legal and historijfal or economic 
interests combined. Naturally, in doing this wor^, he would seet 
the advice of his teachers in history and economics as weU |ij|^ 
in law. Should the three-years’ undergraduate course for honours 
students be adopted, we should strongly recommend the University 
to consider seriously this mode of approach to the master’s degree 
in appropriate cases for honours students. 

33. Pass graduates preparing for the M.A. or M.Sc*. degree 
would stiU be required to attend r^ular courses of instruction, and 
for them teaching would be necessary. (These courses should 
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over At least two years, though some relaxation; inight W; 
cases be allowed in regard to the amount of att^hdancoat 
required. The courses would naturally correspond, in some 
degree, with the courses taken by honours students in their later 
undergraduate years, and some of these courses, whether artunged , 
by the colleges or by the University, might be used for the pur- 
pose. But in so far as distinct courses were provided, they 
yrould be arranged specifically to suit the needs of pass students ; 
and the present system, whereby students of very difierent 
abilities and attainments have to be dealt with together, often with 
unhappy results, would come to an end. It is plain that in pursuing 
the M.A. course the pass student would in many cases profit by 
remaining under the general direction of the teachers who had 
guided his work during his undergraduate course, and that he 
should therefore, if possible, continue to be a member of the college 
in which he had studied for the lower degree. 

34. In regard to duration of courses,^ we therefore recommend,, 
not for immediate enactment, but for the consideration of the 
proper university authorities when constituted : — 

(<i) That the course for the degree of after the interme-^ 

(hate stage, should extend over three years in the case, 
of honours students : and that the same rule should he 
applied to pass students as soon as the organisation of the 
University's resources renders this possible, 

(£) That the degree of M.A. or M.Sc, should be conferred upon 
honours students not less than one year after the taking 
of the first degree ; thod in appropriate cases it should he 
given on the presentation of a satisfactory piece of in- 
dependent work done undsr the supervision of a responsible 
teacher, but without necessary attertdance at ledures or 
written examination. 

(c) That the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. should be conferred u/pon 
pass graduates who have attended courses of instruction 
and passed an examination, the period of aMendcmoe 
required to be at least two years ; and^ that the same 
method of obtaining the degree might also he open to 
honours students. 


^ We desire to draw attention to the great differences in the number of working di^ya 
of ^eihffearent colleges, as set out in Statement IX printe^^In Volume Xlll of the report. 
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1*^ F . — DifferentifUion of courses of study. ■ - , 

35. It has been assumed in the last section that tlto 
courses of study for hpnours degrees will cease to be A 
addendum to, and will be, from the intermediate stage ouwaidSj 
differentiated from, the courses of study for pass degrees. 

is strongly urged by many of our correspondents. It has already 
been proposed by the University, but could not be practicaBy 
carried into effect under the system of self-contained coUegea 
This reform seems to us to be of \'ital importance, as affording the 
■Only effective meMs whereby the able student can be given the 
training he need.!, both for his own and the community’s 
advantage. ^ 

36. It does not, of course, necessarily follow that the lectures 
and classes utilised by honours and by pass students need be in 
all cases entirely distinct. Such a provision might in some cases 
involve needless duplication ; and in the first year, especially, it 
might often be advantageous that students reading- for an honours 
course and for a parallel pass group should to solne extent work 
together. But this would be a matter which each college would 
have to arrange for itself. 

37. We do not propose to suggest schemes of honours schoolSi; 
.that is the business of the properly constituted authorities pf the 
University. But there are two dangers in the institution of 
honours courses distinct from pass courses on which something 
should be said. 

38. In the first place, it is too often and too readily assumed 
that an honours course must necessarily bp a highly specialised 
course, limited to a single line of study. This view is naturally, 
encouraged by the methods hitherto employed in Calcutta, where 
honours work has meant more special and ^tailed study of one of 
the pass subjects, while the study of the oraer subjects is being 
carried on simultaneously. Highly specialised courses are no doubt 
desirable in some subjects, notably in some of the sciences. *But in 
general the training which the student receives before entering the 
University does not give to even the ablest students a sufficient basis 
of general culture to justify them in proceeding direct to highly 
specialised comrses, and they are apt to suffer from' being, tl^ust 
into them. This would remain true even if the preliminary triun* 
ing were materially improved. 
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. 39, Tie disfcinotion between tb) honours and tie paa« ctiawb 
^louM not be that tie honours, coarse is necessarily narrower na, ' 
range than the- pass coiu'se — it may even be wider ; nor shbuld. 

. the distinction consist merely in the demand from the honota^ 
student of a greater volume of work, though of course the aile 
student always read more than the average student. It 
should reside in two things : first, that the subjects of the honours^ 
school are more closely articulated in view of a clearly-defined pur- 
pose or interest; and, second (and much more important), that 
the mode of treatment is different, the student being expected to, 
show more independence of mind, to do more of his work on his- 
•own account, and to need guidance rather than mere instruc- 
tion. There is real danger in excessive and premature speciali- 
sation m honours schools ; and in order to show how this may be 
avoided, an appendix to this report will endeavour to explain irt 
fuller detail various kinds of courses of study which, while deserv- 
ing to be called honours courses because they could only be 
undertaken by men of real ability and powers of independent 
work, would yet be by no means highly specialised. 

40. If an honours system such as is indicated above is to be 
carried out, it is of the first importance that the selection of 
student^or admission to honours courses should be very carefully - 
made : it is an injustice, both to the student himself and to the 
other students, if a man incapable of doing work of genuine 
honours quahty is admitted to an honours course. The res- 
pOHsihili^ for advising the student as to the course he shall pursue 
must necessarily fall upon the college. 

41 . But a decision made at the beginning of a student’s course, 

before his abilities and attainments are fully known to his teachers, 
ought not to determine his whole career. It is therefore import- 
ant that easy means should be provided whereby the honours 
student who finds the work too exacting may be transferred to a 
pass course, or the pass student who shows abilities at first unsus- 
pected may be transferred to an honours course, without sacrifice 6f ; 
time. In such oases, any rigid pedantry in the enforcement 
rides r^arding attendance s||^Ojtdd be anxiously avoided ; and acK 
very high degree discretion 'Should be allowed to the collie 

authorities in recommending such transfers, and to the universityr 
authmities in accepting them, and in making the necessary 
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Ijdlowanoes. The req)6iisibiHty for giving sound guidance to 
students in these matters must be one of the ;nost anp<»te^ \ 
functions of the colleges: it must be their duty to see ^bat 
each student follows the course which is best for him, in view of 
his natural abilities and his future career. 

42. Not less important than the organisation of distinct honours 
courses is the anjai^ement of the pass courses in such a way_as 
to make the students feel that their work is well-planned, and 
its parts mutually helpful. Under the present system, as we have 
eeen,’^ students are tempted to take grotesquely unconnected groups 
of subjects merely because they are thought to be easy, and many 
of our correspondents have commented strongly on the evil results! of 
this practice. The subjects which may be taken for the pass 
degree should be divided into groups, the constituent parts of 
which should be carefully co-ordinated. If, for example, a period 
of Enghsh history and a period of English literature are included 
in the same group, it would be all to the good that these periods 
should coincide, so as to be mutually helpful. 

43. At least one of the pass groups should include as one of 
its subjects the art of education, along with sor^e of the^^rinpipal 
subjects of school study so that the young graduate who 
proposes to enter the teaching profession immediately after 

his degree should not be in utter ignorance as to the nature and 
aims of his work. We would further suggest that each distinct 
pass-group, as well as each honours school, might with advantage 
be placed under the general direction of a special committee® whose 
duty would be to ensure that the subjects were properly correkdied. 

44. It is in our judgment of the first importance that the 
methods of dealing with English in the university courses should 
be reconsidered. This subject will be more fully dealt with else- 
where.* In the meanwhile it ought to be noted that the purposes 
for which English is studied are two : the first to give to the students 
an efficient conunand over a language which is irot only the mediuih 
of instruction, but is also of daily practical utility, and indeed 
necessity, .in all careers pursued by educated men ; the second 

^ Chapter para. 4$. 

‘ Chapter XLIII, para. 33. 

® Chapter XXXVII, paras. 67-70, where a distinot^xx is proposed between Boacds 
of Studies and Committees on Conrses. 

* Chapter XU. ' 
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to conrey to him, ihrougEVstudy of the riches erf English iiterailAcr» t 
4'. <^mprehensi<m of the fimdamental ideas and ootiook of t^, 
'^sterna world. At present all arts students are^required to foBow 
'*m identical course of minute study of prescribed books select^ 
ftom among the principal English classics ; but science stadmts 
are not, after the inteimediate stage, required to take English at 
all.. It seems to be true that science students in many cases sufier 
from an inadequate command of English ; but arts students also are 
' on ttie average, far from jjossessing a real masteiy of the language 
and it is obvious that a system which almost confines the teaching of 
English to the delivery of lectures filled with minute textual cem- 
mentary on a few books is not a good mode of giving a practical 
command of the language. On the other hand, the course of study, 
frequently leaves both arts and science students unacquainted 
with the best English writing in their own subjects : there is no 
means of ensuring that the student of history, philosophy or 
science shall have studied the best models of English style in the 
treatment of these subjects, since his work is usually almost limited 
to text-bSbks. Thus the most natural mode of introducing the 
student to the ideas of the West, through the subjects in which 
lie is most interested, is neglected. 

4S. We recommend that the two chief a.spects and purposes 
of English teaching described above should both be held in view ; 
and should be to some extent separately dealt with. It should 
be the duty of every college to provide practical training in- the 
use of the English language as a spoken and written tongue, for 
all its students, arts and science alike ; but the treatment might, 
and ought to, vary according to the proficiency of the student 
and hw special needs. There should therefore be no prescription 
as to the number of hours of instruction to be attended, and any 
university test should take the form of a test in English composi- 
tiens with the addition, if possible, of an oral test. This practical 
traming would, of course, involve the use of books for general 
reading. .But the books used for this purpose should mainly be 
modem, and should be varied according to the special interests of 
various groups of students. In the selection of books for this 
general purpose great freedom should be left to the teachers. 
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" 46. Oil the other hand, English literature, involving iOfe jstadjr 
of foescaibed classics, and of the history of the literatuth^ 
f.aTrp its place as a subj^t, both in an honours school (whii^ 
should also include the study of relevant periods of English history), 
and in various pass groups. The prescription of a single uniftarm 
group of books for all students, even in the Faculty of Arts, should 
cease. At the same time, since we strongly hold that some study 
of standard English books should, in the existing stage of western 
fiducation in India, form part of the course of study of every student, 
we recommend that even in those courses (as for example in honours 
schools of history or philosophy, or in science courses) wherein a 
specific period of general English literature was not included, a 
few books bearing on the subjects of the course, and chosen on 
the ground of the clarity and vigour of their style or the importahce 
of the ideas they expressed, shoidd be prescribed for study, the 
examination being so framed as to afford an opportunity of sho^ng 
not a minute textual knowledge, but evidence of general under' 
standing of the books prescribed. Thus in an honours school 
of history some Burke, some Gibbon, some Macaulay, or some 
Froude might be prescribed ; in philosophy some Locke, some 
Berkeley, some Wordsworth : in «cieTire some of the writin^'ef 
Darwin, Lyell, Huxley or Tyndall ;.m a course in education 
of the best English educational literature. Thi§ method tiirould 
ensure that the student had made a real acquaintance with some 
of the best exponents of English thought and writing along the 
lines of his special work, while avoiding the" necessity of a 
universal compulsory study of pure literary criticism, for which not 
all students are suited. 

47. In regard to the organisation of degree courses we therefdre 
recommend, not for immediate enactment, but for the consideration 
of the proper university authorities when duly constituted : — 

{a) That honours courses, should be organist, distinct from the. 
outset from pass courses ; and that these honours courses 
should not in all cases be highly specialised' or limited 
to a fyedal subject. 

(b) That it should be made possible for students to change from 

honours to pass cmrses and vice versd. 

(c) That the pass courses should be • organised in carefully 

considered groups of subjects. 
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■ ^ That Ae responsS/Uitif for tuhiaing ttudents in thoir i^oiee . , 
bettoeen honours and foss courses, or between, the various 
honours schools or pass groups, or as to the advisednlity 
of changing from one to the {.ther, should he regarded as 
a serious responsibility resting upon the colleges. 

(e) That instruction in the practical use of the English language 
should he provided, by every college for its students, 
whether arts or science ; but that the amount of attendanee 
upon such courses required for purposes of examination 
should not he specified by the University though attendanee 
ought to he enforced by the colleges ; and that the university 
test should mainly consist of a test in composition, with 
an oral test. 

(/) Tltat a specific course in English literature, though a compul- 
sory element in many courses, should not he a comjmlsory 
subject for all arts students, hut that in all honours courses 
or pass groups in which English literature is not sped- 
ficdUy included a certain number of standard books or por- 
tions of boohs in English should be prescribed for study. 

, — MbOwds of instruction. 

,48. Under the existing system almost the sole method of 
instruction is the lecture, supplemented by tutorial classes which 
commonly resolve themselves into a repetition of the lecture on 
a small scale. Every college is bound to provide long courses of 
lectures or classes at each stage in every subject in which it is affi- 
liated ; and every student is compelled to attend 76 per cent, of these 
as a condition of being admitted to the examination. We have 
-already* analysed the unhappy effects of this system, against which 
many of our correspondents protest. It needs to "be boldly 
amended. 

49. The unfortunate working of the present system must not 
lead us to depreciate the value of the lecture as an element in 
universify training. It is indispensable ; and the realty good 
lecture can afford a stimulus and a guidance which nothing else 
can r^lace. But bad lectures are worse fiian useless, they arS^ 
harmful ; and compulsory attendance at them vitiates the mind 

of tilie studfflit. There are many good lecturers in Calcutta, and ‘ 

' * 

^ Chapter Xm, pazM 
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th^ aid many more who, given adequate leisnre lor^ p^Bpara- 
tion of their discourses, would become good lecturers if l^ere was 
any encouragement to them to do so. The students of the 
University ought not only to hear the lectures of such^mefb but 
might fairly be required to attend a reasonable number of them. 
But this provision can only fairly be made on three conditians : 
j(t) the student must not be required to spend too much of his tiine 
in lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when he should 
be working for himself; (it) he must be^ven some choice^ as to 
the lectures he will attend ; and (iii) the lecture-method of instruc- 
tion must be supplemented by other methods.* 

60. These ends can be secured if, in addition to the lectures 
provided by the colleges exclusively for the use of their own stu- 
dents, the courses of all the best lecturers in the University and 
in its constituent colleges® are thrown open to all qualified stu- 
dents for whom there is room, and if the .student is not required 
to attend uniform or identical courses of lectures on every part of 
the ground which he is expected to cover, but is required to attend 
only a reasonable number of lectures approved by the University, 
choosing for himself (with the advice of bis college authoriiS^^) 
which lectures he will attend, and supplementing them with work of 
other kinds. 

61. But these conditions imply a very complete departure 
from the existing system. They imply, in the first place, a 
Cfuefully wrought-out system of co-operation between the University 
and its constituent colleges, whereby, in addition to, or as a substi- 
tute for, the ordinary college lectures, public and formal instruc- 
tion given by either university or college teachers appointed for 
this purpose by the university shall be thrown open to honours 
students, and also, though in a less degree, to pass students, from 
all the constituent colleges. Our conditions imply, in the 
second place, that the existing regulation which limits to 160 
the number of students who may attend any lecture should 
be materially altered. This limit is far too high when applied 
to some subjects ; on the other hand it constitutes an un- 
reasonable restriction when it is applied to' lectures by the 

^ See note on taking notes at thc^encl of Uiis chapter. 

• ‘ Constituent * collcget» are those which take a full share in the co-operative work 
oi the University ; m will bo more fully defined below ^ 
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. ‘ leetoros whom the Univearsily is ah!o to provide.^ la 

tit^ eases the only restrictions should be those dic&ted by iha 
nature of the instruction they have to give,* their power <d 
Imlding the attention of an audiei.ce, an^ the limits of the 
available accommodation. Our conditiohs' uuply, in tne tlurd 
place, a systematic development of othi»t modes (^^instruction 
, besides the lecture — 5a8s-';frork, hbrary wod| and tuttprial instruc- 
tion — on quite a different basis from that on which they are now 
employed. These methods of instruction must no longer be re- 
garded as merely supplementary to lectures, but as something 
distinctive and independent. Finally, these conditions imply thftt 
some oilier means than the mere marking of registers of atteixdance 
at lerturos-should be adopted to ensure that the students are being 
systematically trained under proper guidance. 

52. The organisation of efficient co-operation between the 
colleges and the University is one of the principal aims of the 
proposals which we shall put forward later in this chapter. It 
will certainly take some years to bring it into effective operation. 
But in the meanwhile the conditions defined above give us some 
useful guUance as to what the functions of the University and 
of the hoIWges should respectively be in such a system as we 
are discussing, when the conditions are such as to make its 
complete adoption practicable. Upon the University would 
obviously fall tbe responsibility of organising the co-operative 
system of lecturing, all the colleges contributing their share, 
and the University making provision for the filling of gaps, as 
well as for the avoidance of needless reduplication and over- 
lapping. Upon the colleges would fall responsibilities not less 
important. They would, of course, have to provide their share 
of the total lecturing staff giving instruction to the whole Uni- 
versity. They would have to provide courses of lectures qnd 
classes for their own students, and especially for the pass men, 
who would do nearly all, if not all, their work in the colleges. 
But besides these functions, which are not unlike those that 
upon the colleges in the existing system, t^ey would have, imder 
the new system, other ancl not less important functions which ate 
hot now provided for at all. They would have to guide the stu- 
dent in the distribution of his work, in his decision as to which 
lectures he would attend, whether in his own college or elsewhere, 
as to the parts of the ground he had to cover which should 
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be dealt witii in other ways. They would have to proviie 
tional instruclaon' of various t 3 ^es — more elementary leoturea, 
haps, for some of their backward students ; special classes for parti- 
cular groups ; help in the choice of books and in the nSe of 
libraries : and, above all, real tutorial guidance, not in the seiise 
of ‘ extra coaching ’ in preparation for examinations, but of advi% 
and direction in the conduct of serious work. We '(rish to lay 
gteat emphasis upon the need of tutorial guidance. By tins 
phrase we do not mean to refer merely to a system of class 
instruction, for which alone the phrase is now employed ; but 
something much more individual and personal. Ever^ student 
should be assigned to a tutor. The tutor should not be an exam- 
ination-coach, but the adviser and guide of his students. This 
advice need not take much time, or be administered in fixed doses 
at regular intervals. But every student should know that there 
is one among his teachers who has made m special study of his needs 
and progress, and to whom he can at any time go for advice. And 
every teacher in a college, even the most distinguished, should 
take a share in this informal but invaluable work. 

63. Here, indeed, in the lack of personal guidance, and of 
intimate contact between teacher and student, is the greatest 
defect of the present system, as many of our correspondents have 
urged. Some of the gentlemen of the older generation who 
have favoured us with their advice, like Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar, and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, have 
in this regard compared the present system unfavourably with the 
system in which they were bred. But it must not be forgotten 
that, forty years ago, classes were small, the multiplication of 
lectures had not yet been carried to its present pitch, and 
personal intercourse between teacher and taught was therefore easy 
and natural. Others, as we have seen,^ have described the relation 
between the guru and the chda in the tdls of old Bengal, and longed 
to see something like it re-established. 

64. No reform in the university system of Bengal is more 
necessary than one which will bring back a real intimacy of 
personal relationship between teacher and taught. Under the 
existing system this kind of personal guidance seems ' to be 
unnecessary, because everything is determined by mechanical rules. 

_ , i-— — Sp, 
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Ibiiec sort of t^stem which we are deeraibing it would beroms 
indispwttsable. The student would need advice as to the kind 
of course he should take, thi subjects he idxould select, the leotu^ne 
he i^euld go to, the bocks he should read, and the way he 
should road them. A backward student often needs to be saved 
from being too despondent, or too ambitious, and to be tai^^ht 
iK>t to pass lightly to another topic before he has mastered the 
difficulty of the last. The teacher who only sees his students 
at large, lectures cannot easily do this for them, but a good 
tutor can. A very able student often finds, especially in the 
later stages of his career, that he will do more fruitful work if 
he only attends a minimum of lectures and devotes himself mainly 
to private work — provided that he can go to an experienced tutor 
who will guide his reading, and discuss with him at intervals the 
results and progress of his work. This is teaching at its h^hest. 
It is impossible to overjate the value and delight of this kind of 
intercourse between the older scholar and the younger. It cannot 
possibly be given by lectures. It can only be given by a tutorial 
system, generously conceived, and guided by a wise tradition. 
And if such a system as has been outlined above is to be made 
possible iu Calcutta, it will be necessary that every student shall 
be able to feel that there is at least one teacher of his college 
to whom he has a right to go for advice, and who has given 
special thought to his needs. 

66. “ Teaching like this,” writes one who has known it both 
as teacher and as pupil, “ cannot be prescribed by rule. The 
obligations which it imposes upon the tutor go beyond the letter 

of any contract The methods, the range, and, still more, 

the intellectual and friendly intimacies of this kind of teaching 
depend to some extent upon the idiosyncrasies of the tutor himaeU ; 
but also upon the opportunities of companionship which are 
allowed by the structure of college buildings. They depend also 
upon the other surroundings and habits of college life ; upon the 
reticence or frankness, the suspicion o» trust, which, as the case 
may be, the conditions of the time engender between older 
^men and younger ; and, not least, upon^a kind of infection which 
'dings to the walls of' colleges where these tutorial friendships have 
been habitual throogh'many successive genarationa of undergraduate 
, life. At its best, it is just an older man’s tactful, haU-authoritative 
. «<8Mii&atioa to Ihe s^-training of a group of clever young lUeu. 
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||tt other words, what is needed is less an organised tystain thatt a 
l^rsonal and delicately sensitive tradition — tradition which is i&y 
of expressing itself in words, and is so closely intertwined with 
private generosities, and with the sacrifice of the teacher’s personal 
ease and self-interest, that it shrinks from disclosure and from 

praise. It is in a peculiar degree an Er^lish tradition .It has 

hardly taken root in India.” 

66. The writer of this passage somewhat overstates the case when 
he says that this kind of intimate guidance of the student “ has 
hardly taken root in India we have found some admirable 
instances of it, especially in scientific laboratories, where numbers 
are smaller, and personal contact closer. In truth, this method 
of teaching is* closely akin with an ancient Indian tradition of 
teaching. May we not therefore hope that, given favourable op- 
portunities, it might very readily grow up and thrive in the colleges 
of Bengal ? And may we not say that" of all the present day 
needs of Bengal, none is greater than the need of just such 
wise and sympathetic guidance for its ardent young men, who find 
themselves, when they plunge into the learning of the West, often 
adrift without rudder or compass ; eager to serve their country, 
but having no one to give them counsel as to how they .oei|u- 
best use themselves for her service. In their fresh ancL- easily 
lighted enthusiasms, students are very apt to be led into wild and 
dangerous courses, from which they would often be saved if they 
could talk freely to older and wiser men. But in the places to 
which they now go to learn wisdom, no such chance is offered 
to them, only an endless routine of lectures ; and for the ex- 
pression of the emotions and aspirations that are working in them, 
which ought, under the guidance of sane thought, to be turned 
into the motives of real jmblic service, they are forced out- 
wards, often to fall under iwuences which can bring nothing but 
tragic results ; their university training is almost wholly unrelated 
to the real thoughts and aspirations of their minds. 

57. It appears, then, that the reforms in the methods of 
instruction most needed in Calcutta include not only a reduction in 
the number of lectures which tiie student is required to attend, 
a great improvement in their average quality, and the throwmg 
open of all the best lectures to all qualified stuctents ; litey 
include the organisation, often as a substitute for formal leotiues. 
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<4 8Qi»Q6r cbsses lor q>ecial porpoBes, ode^fted to tlto Pitods pi:, 
pwticulac groups of students ; and, yet more impoituMj, the pro* w 
visiou of real tutorial guidance of an individual kind f<M: every 
student — guidance of a kind which cannot be strictly dedned or 
enforced by regulations. 

®8. For the provision of all this work, which may be made 
the most valuable element in the student’s training, it will be 
necessary, in Calcutta, to depend upon the colleges. This is 
peculiarly their function, thorgh it is not by any means their 
only function. And it involves a very high standud of stafiSng 
in the colleges ; for the varied and elastic forms of teaching 
which wc. have described are net an inferior kind of work which 
can safely be left to inferior men. They demai^ high ability, 
and, yet more, real unselfishness ; and the best men engaged in 
university teaching ought to be eager and proud to take part 
in them. Hence it is important that the best lecturers should 
not be content merely to deliver their lectures, but should, so 
far as possible, take a part in the life of one college or another, in 
order that they may be brought into intimate and personal 
contact with students. This is a need which must be held in mind 
in defining the functions and relations of the University and its 
colleges. 

69. While, therefore, it should be the duty of the University 
so to organise public lecture-instruction as to make all the best 
lectures available for all the ablest students, the heaviest responsi- 
bility in the working of the new system must fall upon the colleges, 
since it will be their duty to see that the student uses his oppor- 
tunities in the best way, and to provide him, in many case with 
the whole, and in all oases with a very large part, and that not the 
least important part, of his training. This responsibility ought to 
be made clear. 

60. For that reason it seems essential that the excessive emphasis 
now laid upon attendance at lectures should come to an end. 

It should be required that every student should receive systemalao 
instruction in all the subjects of his course ; and, in the case of 
honours students, it might be required toat they should attend, 
as part of their course of instruction, courses of lectui «3 in cl uded 
in the university list (that is to say, courses given by university 
or collie teachers appointed for this puipose by toe University 
<^>en to all students in constitaent ^lieges). But evim i|p 
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the case of honotiis students this demai^ dioold not be ao extii^ng 
as to cover the whole, or even the greater ^art« his 

work. We suggest that the honours student might be xecpiured 
to attend lectures on the university list for an average of .(say) 
five hours weekly, but that no conditions should be made as to 
the particular parts of his subjects in which he would attend these 
lectures. That would be for the college to decide, in the excise 
of its, responsibihty for ensuring that the student arranged his 
work in ,the best and most convenient way. The pass student' 
should be allowed, but not compelled, to attend lectures provided 
by the University .; we think that the University ought to^make 
a point of providing a certain number of public lectures, by the 
best available men, suitable for the needs of pass students, which 
these students could attend or not, as might seem best to them- 
selves and to their college authorities. Thus the main responsibility 
would rest upon the colleges. They would have to ensure that 
the student received systematic instruction in every part of his 
work. This systematic instruction would take the form in part 
of attendance at lectures on the university list, open to all students, 
in part of attendance at ordinary college lectures (the number- of 
which, in each subject, it would be for the college to decide), in part 
of attendance at smaller and inforzfial classes. All students would 
be free (within the limits of available accmnmodation) to attend 
the public lectures by the most distinguished lecturers which the 
University would arrange, but only honours students would be 
required to attend a certain number of these lectures. And every 
student would enjoy the continuous guidance and ad-vice of the 
tutor to whom his college allotted him — and who might be one 
of the most distinguished of the teachers. This system would 
allow of a great variation in the treatment of different students, 
and of adaptation to their special needs; and the able student 
could be given far greater freedom than he now enjoys^, 

61 . Under this system the University — ha-ving assured itself 
that the college was properly equipped and conducted by men 
of the right type, and having done everything in its power to make 
the best teaching available for all students— would be content, 
as a condition of admitting the student to examination, with a 
certificate from the college that the student had been under t^ste- ' 
matio' instruetion in all the subjects of his course, inoludmg, in 
science subjects, full ooursea of laboratory instructioiiu It wotdd 
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l&ue( throw upon the coH^e the reBpontibiiitjf for ^eterrohlai^ 
hiow, in ^h individtial case, the students’ needs could best 
fiEMt. Precisely because tl is method does make the ooU^e ros- 
•pondble, it seems to offer great advantages^ for in ’inivecaiy ^ 
affairs, as in politics, that system is best which most clearly brings 
home responsibility. But if it he thought that this method leaves 
too great freedom to the college, and might lead to undue laxity, 
it might be stiffened, without seriously invading the freedom of 
the colleges, by requiring that every student should have attended 
a certain number of lectures given either by the * appointed ’ 
teachers some of whose lectures would be open to all, or by the 
* recognised ’ college teachers whose lectures would be normally 
limitod to their own colleges. The distinction between these two 
classes of til^achers will be explained later. 

62. If a system of instruction such as has been defined in the 
foregoing paragraphs is adopted, it will be apparent that the col- 
leges which are quahfied at the outset, or may be enabled gradually 
to qualify themselves, to play the part of constituent collies 
in the Teaching University will have a vitally important and 
responsible part to play in the direction of their students’ academic 
work ; an<t that they will have far greater freedom than they 
have hitherto enjoyed to perform their functions in a great variety 
of ways, and to adapt the instruction to the individuahty of 
the student. It will be their duty to advise the student as to the 
course he ought to take — ^this or that honom-s course, this or that 
phss group — and, when that is decided, to place him under the 
charge of a tutor specially competent to guide him in working 
oh his chosen course. It will be their duty also to advise him as 
to the best ways of studying his subjects : in part by attending 
the lectures of the distinguished scholars (some of them members 
of his own college) whose names appear on the university lecture 
fist ; in part by attending lectures given by recognised college 
lecturers ; in part by attending smaller classes organised by the 
collie to meet the needs of par^cular groups of students ; in 
part by private reading under direction, and by essay-work 
submitted to and discussed Avith his tutor or other teacher. An 
infinite variety of method is thus possible. 

6d. No doubt, at first, some colleges will be more ready tbw n 
otbfflrs to use this freedom. In some coUe^ — perhaps in all — 
Jj^am students may for a long time get teacUstg mainly or 
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^oUy in their own cdll^es, and mainly in l^e form of lectnjm 
It is not to be expected that there should be any sudden uid 
complete revolution in methods. All that can be immediately 
attempted is to stimulate the desire for change, to open tibe 
possibility of it, to indicate the lines upon which it can best conm 
about, to facilitate the gfowth of a new tradition ; and until some 
devj|lopment has been made upon these lines it will not be possi- 

to say that the new university system has come into being. 
A.t first the pressure of the mass of students, as well as the habits 
of most of the teachers, will be in favour of the continuance of 
something like the present methods. It will not do to be impatient. 
If we make new methods possible under an elastic and adaptable 
system, we may safely trust that the ambition of the enterprising 
college and the zeal of the good teacher will make use df the oppor- 
tunities for developing new methods ; we may safely trust also 
that the able student will insist that he should be allowed to hear 
the best lecturers of the University, and to enjoy. the advantage of 
tutorial guidance which his friends in other colleges will be finding' 
so beneficial. 

64. It is obvious that if any such system of instruction aS is 
suggested above is brought into operation, the college will play 
an indispensable part in it ; so that no undergraduate can enjoy ihe 
kind of training which a Calcutta degree will come to imply, 
unless he is a member of a college, and of a college which has 
abandoned the more elementary work of the intermediate stage 
which at present occupies so much of the attention of college 
teachers. This is so important that it seems essential to lay it 
down that no undergraduate may become a candidate for the 
examinations of the University unless he is a member of a college ; 
for even though he should attend aU the lectures provided by the 
Univertity, he would, miss half the advantage of this system 
of instruction. ’ 

66. This principle ought ultimately to apply to . graduates 
proceeding to the M.A. or M.Sc. degree equally with undergraduates ; 
and it would undoubtedly be desirable that, after taking his 
bachelor’s degree, the student should continue to be a member 
of his own college. But we recognise that, under existing ciremn- 
stauces, it would be impzaotioable to impose this as a universal rule. 
Unless the new system which we propose is gradually introduced, 
the j^xsommodation in those cxfileges which can be admitted , to 
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ootM^uent Tank will be msufficient for the number lE^ und^i., 
ipstduate students who will present themselves. And the diffioulty* 
must be further increased by the fact that many graduates from 
mufassal colleges will come to Calcutta for M.A. and M.Sc. 
courses. We hold it to be in all ways desirable that students 
taking courses for the master’s degree should be attaohed to 
colleges, and we hope that, so far as possible, the colleges will 
admit them. But pending the provision. of a number of pro* 
perly equipped constituent colleges adequate to meet all needs,’ 
we recommend that the University should establish an officer to 
be known as the Censor of non-collegiate graduate students, 
who should report to a special Board, including representatives 
of the colleges. It sl’ould be the duty of the Censor and of the 
Board (a) to exercise supervision over the residence of graduate 
students not attached to colleges, (b) to arrange for their admission 
to colleges wherever possible, and (c) to provide such tutorial 
guidance as they may require, the tutors being so far as possible 
drawn from among those university lecturers who are not attached 
to colleges. 

66. In regard to methods of instruction in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, we therefore recommend, not for immediate enactment, 
but for the consideration of the proper university authorities when 
duly constituted : — 

(а) Tfuit in the case of studefUs of constituent colleges of the 

^Teaching University in CaleuMa, the 'practice of requiring 
attendance at fuU courses of instruction within their own 
colleges in every svihject of study be abandoned ; and that, 
instead, the college should be required to certify that 
the student had been under systematic direction, had 
worked well, and had attended a certain number {to he 
defined by regulation) of lectures given by ‘ appointed ’ 
or ‘ recognised ' teachers, such lecimes to be chosen hy the ■ 
student himself with the advice of, and under such regulcP" 
tions as may be imposed hy, his college authorities. 

(б) That it should be the duty of every constituent coUege of 

the University to provide individual tutorial guidance 
for every student, and also to provide such lecture, doss 
and other instruction, either in stipptement to or in place 
of lectures organised by the Umuprsity, cts may seem 
necessary for the special needs of its students. 
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{e) That &}ery of UmversUy shoiM 

be a member of a college of the University^ exeef^ gmhaf^ 
reading for the M. A. or M. Sc. degree who mnmi firiA 
accommodation in collegetj and who shovld be fia^ed 
under the control of a Censor and Board of non-coU^iate 
graduate students,^ and a group of tutors appointed by the 
University. 

(d) That it should be the duty of the University to organise the 
' provision of courses of lectures, either by its own teadiers 

or by appointed teachers of the colleges, which should he 
open to all students in constituent colleges, more particu- 
larly to honours students and also to non-coUegiate graduate 
students ; but that the colleges should provide suck addi- 
tional instruction as they may think necessary for their own 
students. 

Note. — T he formal locommondations which have been appended to this and the 
two preceding aeotions deal with Bubjects not suitable for immediate legislation ; they are 
intended rather for the guidance of the governing bodies of the University when consti* 
tuied. In latter sections, which will deal with the more, formal aspects of the scheme 
of reorganisation, or with general questions not capable of embodiment in prediiie 
recommendations, we shall not find it necessary to follow ihis'inethod. 

VII. — Advanced study and investigation. . . 

67. In the foregoing sections we have been concerned mainly 
with the organisation of undergraduate teaching ; and an endeavour 
has been made to show that a new synthesis between the Uni- 
versity and the colleges is necessary in order that the student 
may be enabled to get a sounder training than he now receives. 
We have suggested, also, that training for the degrees of M.A. 
and M.Sc. (to which, in the main, the name of post-graduate 
teaching has in Calcutta hitherto been applied) ought to be 
organised in the same way as undergraduate training, by co-op«ra- 
tion between the University and the colleges, 

68. But there is another, and vitally important, function of all 
universities, that of promoting, organising and carrying on inde- 
pendent investigation. It has been one of the greatest defects of 
the Indian univeteities that, until recent years, this essential 
function has been almost wholly disregarded, and, indeed, was 


* Dr. ZiA*ud-diii Ahmad thinks that this proposal can oxUy work if the nombac dl 
graduate aou-oollegiate etudents is amalL 
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were before the Act of 1004. It has been pwhaps the 
’ bealtihiest sign ' of the coming of a new bfe that quite recentty 
in '^e nnmrraties, and none more than Calcutta, have begun to be 
conscious of this defect, and to endeavour to remedy it. 


00. There is, however, a real and great danger which hM 
attended the sudden awakening of interest in research, not in the 
Indian universities only, but also in England and America. This 
is the idea that teaching and research are quite separate and distinct^’ 
functions, which may safely be left to different bodies of men, and 
locked after by separate organisations. Sometimes it takes the 
form of a notion that teaching is an inferior function, a necessary 


drudgery, which ought to be left to second-rate men. Such men, 
according to this idea, are good enough to give to the mass of 


, Ordinary students the routine training which they require ; they also 
can give to the few select students the preliminary drill which they 


must have before they pass under the guidance of the nobler and 


more exalted scholars who are themselves engaged in original Work, 


and who will help them to learn how to work for themselves. 


70. This 's, in our judgment, a mischievous doctrine ; and if it 
becomes widely prevalent, it is likely to be hostile to the spirit 
which ought to animate a healthy university. It is one of the 
drawbacks of the sharp separation between the University and 
its colleges that it seems to justify this doctrine and to put it 
ihta' pracfice : ‘ research ’ being r^arded as something that is 
done by university professors and selected research students, 
while teaching is mainly carried on by the collies. 


71. ‘ Research ’ means neither more nor less than ‘ explora- 
tioff. ’ Relatively few people, even in a university, can hope to 
carry their ‘ exploration ’ so far as to discover knowledge that 
is important and new to the whole world, and that helps to make 
the universe more intelligible. But everybody in a university, 
tettchers and students alike, should be working in the spirit of 
the explorer, eagerly seeking out tenth that is new to themselves, 
and teiat will help to make the universe more intelligible to f.hain . 
And tmless this ipirit penetrates the whole work of a universil^, 
it wffl achieve little that k of value. A university is not fill- 
jUlix^ its duty as a centre of research if it merely hires a few 
mm to cteaj on inves<%a1ion in corners by themselves, however 
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handsotiiely they maybe supplied with the materiab {c» iuves- 
tigatiou. It is the spirit of research that is needed, and this 
spirit must be present in all serious work. 

72. The student must be, in the greater part of his work, -a 
researcher, in this wide sense : — a man using all his powers, 
especially of imagination and of insight, to seek out taruth. The 
implanting of a desire to use his powers in this w&y, and some 
training in the use of them, are the greatest benefits which a 
"student can receive from his university. Unless he has been 
‘inspired by this desire, and has obtained something of this training, 

in his undergraduate days,^ he is not likely to achieve much 
success when he attempts the more difficult task of not merely 
finding out things that he himself does not know, but of finding 
out things that nobody else ever knew before. And the business 
of a university teacher is not to pump knowledge into his student^, 
but above all to show them how to acquire knowledge for them- 
selves, how to do ‘ independent work.’ 

73. There are two kinds of teaching which may, legitimately 
be carried on in a university : teaching whose aim is knowle^e 
and understanding ; and teaching whose aim is dexterity or mas- 
tery of a technique. The latter is- necessary. But it ought always 
to be subordinated to the former, even in technical subjects. Thas 
the arts student may need drill in the grammar of a foreign 
language ; the engineering student may jg^'to learn the um of 
the lathe ; and there is rarely any igiesfient of ‘ research ’ in the 
work of either teacher or student in this kind of training, 
unless these practical dexterities play a minor part in the' student’s 
training, it will be rather a narrowly technical than a liberal 
university training. The teacher who has to train the student 
in practical dexterities ne^, not be a great scholar, or an ‘ explorer ’, 
though it is better ths^^e should be. But the teacher whose 
work lies in the field of pure knowledge, and whose primary duty 
is to awaken ini the student a genuine intellectual curiosity, is 4n 
quite a different case. 

74. No teacher can fulfil this duty unless he is himself' an. 
explorer, filled with that eagerness to discover truth which it is 
his business somehow to communicate to his pupils. His explor- 
ing seal may take different forms. He may very weH be more 
concerned to put together all the available ascertained facts aboii^ 
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fail subject of study, and to re-interpret them, than to demote 
time to disclosing new facts. None the less, he will bean mcplor# 
or researcher. To take a famous example, when the yontig 
Bryce wrote hig brilliant book on ‘ The Holy Roman SSmphe *, 
his ^eat achievement lay, ntit in discovering new facts, bui. puttii^ 
the facts together, by hard thinking in such a way as to re- 
interpret a whole great period in the history of western civilisation. 
He was able to 'do so beimuse ho was filled by the desire to dis- 
cover the truth ; and his work was just as ‘ original, ’ and just 
as much ‘ research ’ as if he had deciphered documents which 
nobody had seen before. 

?5. In one way or the other, however, either as an eager 
discoverer of new fact®, or as an eager explorer of- unperceived rela- 
tions between known facts, every university teacher whose busi- 
ness is not confined to the humbler duty of giving training in 
practical dexterities must be perpetually working upon and 
exploring the material of his subject, and must therefore, in the wide 
sense in which we have used the term, be a ‘ researcher ’ ; otherwise 
he cannot perform his functions as a university teacher. For if he 
has inteilectua^l curiosity, it will be impossible for him not to 
ex^fcise it ; and if he has it not, it will be impossible for him 
to communicate it. 

76. In-order that the teachers of the University and its colleges 
may perform their functions rightly, it is therefore necessary 
that the g»-eat majority of them should be and should be recognised 
as men who have independent enquiries of their own to carry on. 
But this implies two things : they must have a reasonable 
amount of leisure ; and they must have access to the materials 
of study, to books, journals, laboratories and so forth. It is 
the duty of the academic authorities in each case to see that they 
have reasonable leisme. But the colleges cannot in all cases 
meet the other needs. In that they must be helped by the 
l^niversity. 

77. It is therefore not only right and proper, but it is indis- 
pensable for the right conduct of its ordinary teaching work, that 
the University should provide reasonable facilities .for independ- 
ent work, and should- expect its teachers to take advantage 
of thmn.y It is right and propra* that Ihe University sh ould 
provide great libraries and great laboraiovies of research, with 
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scholars to direct them. It is right and pinper, 
that the University, if possible with the aid of Goyenuhi^^ 
should provide scholarships or maintenance ^lowances for 
advanced students who are not only fired by zeal for explorai^n, 
but show capacities which promise that they will explore to real 
purpose. But it is neither right nor proper that these things 
should be done as if they represented a special provision for a 
j^l^ial demand, quite distinct from the rest of the Univer- 
siify's work. The professor who confines himself to private 
investigations in his own laboratory may make great discoveries, 
but he does not discharge his full duty to his university, which is a 
corporation of learning. Just as a university teacher is not likely 
to be of much use unless he is inspired with a desire to discover 
truth, so the researcher is scarcely likely to be of the highest value 
to his university unless he is eager to communicate the truth he 
is discovering, and to convey to other people, and especially to 
young and ardent minds, something of his own passion. 

78. Hence in the sphere of research, as in the sphere of under- 
graduate teaching, there must be a synthesis of university and 
college. The college teachers must be, in their own individual ways, 
researchers, and those among them who have achieved distinction . 
in this respect must have their share of the noble work of training 
in the methods of discovering new knowledge the -students whom 
they have already trained in the habit of reading and thinking for 
themselves. There must be^ in this field as in others, organised 
co-operation between the University teachers and the college 
teachers. And the professors of the University must be teachers 
also — ^teachers not only of research students, but, in so far as their 
subjects and their gifts enable them, within reasona,l;>le limits 
teachers of undergraduates. 

'VIII. — The euyademio governance of the University. 

79. Having analysed the kind of work, both in teaching and m 
research, that ought to go on in the University, we have next to 
consider what changes will be ultimately necessary in the formal 
relationship between the University and its colleges in order to 
make these new methods possible. This will involve some reference 
to the system of government of the University, in wWch large 
changes seem to us to be necessary. The changes which we pr<qM»e 
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ia tilis tegaxd will be described in detail later.* Here onz ptupose 
is only to give such general explanations as will be neoeasazy to 
make certain features of the future relation of the Umversily and ' 
its colleges intelligible. 

80 . A tmiversity needs, for its proper governance, bodies of 
three kinds. In the first place, in order that it may be kept in 
touch with the community which it exists to serve, it needs a- 
large body, widely representative of all the varied interests 
which are afiected by univwsdty work, and therefore ol public 
opinion at large. For this purpose we shall propose the institu- 
tion of a body to be known as the Court, far more widely repr^n- 
tative than the existing Senate. In the second place a great 
university which deals with many complex matters needs a small 
and efficient administrative body, including men with a wide 
knowledge of affairs, who will be especially responsible for finance 
and for the conduct of general policy. For this purpose we shall 
propose the creation of a small body to be known as the Executive 
Council, •• or (during the period of reconstruction, when it should 
be endowed with special powers) the Executive Ciommission. 

81 . But the most essential element in the structure of a 
teaching university is a strong body, or series of bodies, represent- 
ing the teachers, and endowed with large independent powers in all 
purely academic matters. This must, indeed, be the pivot of the 
system in a genuine teaching university. Hitherto, in spite of 
the considerable proportion of teachers in the membership of the 
Senate, the voice of the teaching body, as such, has had relatively 
little weight in the real direction of the educational policy of 
Calcutta University, except in the recently established system of 
post-graduate classes : apart from this recent and encouraging ex- 
periment, inany of the best teachers, and many of the colleges, have 
found themselves entirely excluded, year after year, from exercising 
any effective share in the determination of the academic poli<^ 
.which they have to carry into effect. 

82 . We regard it as essential that bodies effectively represen- 
tative of the teachers should not only be constituted, but shoirid 
enjoy a high degree of freedom and power. We shall there- 
fore propose the constitution of an Academic Council, and under 
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j| a of Facoltiefl wad a hiiibW of Coimaittees oa Coio^es 
and Boards of Stirdies, The Academic Council will take over seme 
of the powers now exercised by the Senate and the Syndicate, as 
well as by the existing Academic Councils for Post-Graduate Studies. 
All these bodies will consist almost exclusively of teachers. They 
will have a predominant voke in all matters afieoting curricula and 
examinations, and a very great, though not decisive, influence in 
Cither matters aflecting teaching. 

83. In the membership of these bodies, and especially of the 

most important of them, the Academic Council, two main ele- 
ments must predominate. The first of these must be the incor- 
porated and constituent colleges of the University. Every college 
which takes its share in the co-operative teaching work described 
in the foregoing sections must be directly represented, as a college. 
The second elemwit must consist of those teachers, whether attached 
more directly to the University or to its constituent colleges, who 
individually take part in this co-operative work. They cannot all be 
members, because they will be too numerous. But if, as " we shall 
propose, they are classified in clearly defined grades, it will be possi- 
ble to ensure that all these grades are effectively represented, and 
that all . the most distinguished scholars included within the 
University are assured of the right of being consulted upon quesr* ' 
tions of academic policy. . . : 

84. But it is not enough to set up a series of Councils and 
Boards. There must be a chief engineer to see that all this" 
mechanism works smoothly. This is the function of the Yice- 
Chancellor. Important as he is under the existing system, the 
Vice-Chancellor will have an even more exacting part to play under 
the new system, and still more in helping to make the adjustments 
which will be necessary before it can be brought into effective opera- 
tion. He will be the main Hhk between the teachers of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges on the one hand, and the lay bpdies and 
the general public on the other. He will be mainly responsible 
for the smooth working ^ the new relationship between the 
University and its colleges. Upon his personality may largely 
depend, for the time being, the success or failure of the system 
as a whole. His functions will be so important that in our 
judgment they will demand the whole of his time and thought ; 
and we shall therefore pro^se that even should the complete 
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in^oduciion of the new system be delayed he should be from tiie 
fisst a whole-time salaried officer, of dignity and status. 

8d. What has been written above forms only the outline 
of the reconstruction of the system of university government 
which we shall propose. But the intimate co-operation of univer- 
sity and colleges which is the most essential feature of the new 
organisation is necessarily dependent upon the working of the 
formal system of university government ; and it has therefore 
seemed necessary, before we turn to analyse in detail the res- 
pective functions of . the University and the colleges in the new 
system, that the reader should have in his mind some general 
idea of the proposed structure of universU^ government. 

IX. — The junctions of the University. 

86. Assuming that a system of inrtruction such as has been 
described above is to be brought gradually into operation, it 
is necessary ne'xt to consider what would be the functions of 
the Univ^ity (as distiiSt from its constituent colleges) in the 
condudf^m this system, how the common teaching staff of the 
Univetsity and its constituent colleges should be appointed, and 
what should be the conditions imposed upon the constituent 
colleges in order to enable them to perform efficiently their 
functions in such a system. 

87. The University must not be a competitor with its colleges, 
but it ought in various ways to supplement their resources. 
In- the first place, it is plainly necessary that the University should 
provide ample accommodation in a central building for a large part 
of the co-operative lecturing which our scheme contemplates. For 
though it is desirable that a large part of this teaching should be 
given in the colleges themselves, the distance of some of the colleges 
from the centre will often make it convenient that those university 
lecturers who are attached to the colleges, as well as those who are 
provided by the University, should give some of their lectures at 
headquarters ; and we therefore recommend that a commodious 
building, designed for this purpose, and containing some rooms 
capable of accommodating large audiences, should be erected as 
soon as possible on the Fish Market site, which is available for 
the purpose. 

88. Again, though every college ought to possess a good working 
library, no college can afford to mamtain a library capable of 
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meeting aU the needs of its teachers and students. To maanii^ 
such a library, on the am|dest possible scale, and to make it as 
useful as it can be to all teachers and serious students, must 
fore be one of the most important functions of the thuverrity. 
And the university librarian ought to be a functionary of great 
importance, ranking with university professors, and havii^ ti place 
in the supreme academic body of the University. Besides controlling 
his own library, the librarian might well perform other useful 
functions as well ; such as that of giving advice to college libra- 
rians in regard to the selection and cataloguing of books, with a 
view to the prevention of needless waste by overlapping especially 
in the provision of expensive periodicals. 

89. Again, although provision ought to be made in the colleges 
on as ample a scale as possible for the teaching of science, few 
colleges can afford to equip their laboratories on such a scale as to 
provide adequately for the needs of students doing advanced work. 
To maintain supplementary laboratories, where necessary, for the 
use of students in all its colleges must therefore be an important 
function of the University. 

90. Again, there are many subjects in which no college could 
hope to provide instruction, and some- in which, though a few of 
the colleges may be able to provide teaching, the amount and 
quality of the instruction provided may be insufi&cient for the 
needs of the body of students. In such subjects the University 
ought to provide instruction avaftable for all ; either by itself 
providing the salaries and making the appointments, or — which 
would be preferable wherever possible — by making a joint appoint- 
ment or appointments by arrangement with one or more colleges. 

91 . We do not here refer to the need for the organisation of 
teaching in technological subjects, which ought to be met in part 
by the University because this is dealt with elsewhere and 
because, though students in constituent colleges ought not to be 
precluded from attending such courses (or appropriate parts of them) 
without ceasing to be members of their colleges, the students of 
tcclmological subjects would doubtless be, in the main, grouped in 
separate ‘-categories for instruction and training or (as in the 
cases of engineering and perhaps later of agriculture) even in colleges 
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^eii own. Nor do we here speak of the development^ 
l^vanoed studies in oriental learning, which ought to be 


the main tasks of a great Indian university ; this subject also if 
de^ with elsewhere.^ 


92. But it is eminently desirable that teaching should be pro- 
vided, if or when funds become available, in various modem 
languages, in various Indian vernaculars, in such subjects as 
phonetics and statistics, in the rich field of Indian archeeology, 
ethnology and anthropology, in the science, art and history 
of education, in the history of religions, and in speoial branches 
of science, such as bacteriology, astronomy and experimental 
psychology, which might be neglected if the provision of teaching 
in them was left exclusively to the colleges. The University has 
already been enabled during recent years to make a beginning 
in some of these fields, thanks to liberal grants from the Government 
of India and generous private benefactions. But much yet remains 
to be done. 


93. Again, the University'may usefully supplement and enrich 
the resources of the colleges even in the subjects of ordinary under- 
graduate work, by the appointment of professors of high distinc- 
tion. It is desirable, indeed, that teachers appointed by the 
University should in general be prepared to take part in the work 
of the colleges : but there may well be occasional exceptions to this. 
In any case, as we have already urged, the most distinguished 
teachers ^hould generally offer some instruction for rmdergradu- 
ates, even though. the bulk of their time be occupied in the 
conduct and direction of research. While it may well happen 
that the services of men of great distinction can only be obtained 
on the condition of freedom from any heavy burden of routine 
work, the greatest scholars are the least hkely to under-estimate 
the importance of undergraduate teaching. It is unwise to 
make a rigid rule regarding appointments of this character. But 
in genertd it would appear to be a soimd principle that when a 
new post has to be created in the university staff in any subject 
included within the ordinary undergraduate curriculum, it should 
be created, whenever possible, in co-operation with a college. 

94. One of the principal functions of the University in the 
scheme of teaching which we have outlined must be the organisa- 
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tibn of the public instruction given in its name both by the 
appointment and payment of teachers of its own, and by the 
appointhaent or recognition of college teachers to give public in- 
struction in the name of the University. We shall deal with these 
appointments" and recognitions in the next section. In the 
meanwhile it would seem fair that when a college teacher is 
appointed to gi^ lectures which wiE be open to the whole Uni- 
versity, this ought to be done by arrangement with the college ; 
and either the appointed teacher, or the college which lends 
hia services, or both, should receive some pajmaent from the 
university chest. 

It would be the business of the University so to organise its 
teaching that in each subject the various aspects were represented 
without undue overlapping. We think that it would be impractic- 
able to attempt a hard and fast delimitation of the spheres of the 
central university organisation and of the colleges respectively, 
such as is suggested by a proposal that the University should confine 
itself to applied, and the colleges to pure, science. We consider 
that there must be necessarily give and take. In starting a new 
subject, whether at the Presidency CoUege, the University College 
of Science or other colleges, it may be desirable for the professor 
to deal at first both with its pure aud its applied aspects. Thus in 
such a subject as zoology just started in Calcutta, it seems doubtful 
whether division into pure and applied .zoology would be practicable 
at first, although economic zoology is a subject which should be 
developed. Again, in chemistry there is so much common grourrf 
between the pure and applied aspects that, while special proviskm 
should be made for certain branches of applied chemistry as we 
shall suggest in Chapter XL VIII, strict delimitation is impracticable. 
Physical chemistry, which is already 'taught both at the University 
College of Science and at Presidency College, has become of great 
importance in many branches of hadustry ; but it would be wasteful 
to institute in the first instance a university chair of physical chem- 
istry for students who are studying pure chemistry and another 
chair for those who are studying applied chemistry. Again, it will 
soon be necessary to create a department of bio-chemistry which, 
like physical chemistry, is important from the point of view both 
of pure and of applied science. In view of the fact that physiology 
is at present taught at Presidency College it would seem more 
natural to plhce the teaching of bio-chemistry at Presidency College 
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than at the University College of Science. Again, meteorology, 
which is a branch of applied physics, is of great and growing import- 
ance especially in connexion with aeronauatics and it would seem 
natural to provide the teaching of the subject at St. Xavier’s Ckrllege 
where there is a meteorological observatory. If we look at the 
example of other universities we find that at the University of 
Glasgow applied geology is dealt with by the Central University 
organisation as well as by the Royal Technical College which is 
affiliated to the University. In Manchester metallurgy and applied 
chemistry are dealt with by the Central University organisation 
as well as by the municipal college of technology \^ch in some 
of its aspects is part of the University. What is needed in Calcutta 
is that the new expenditure should be carefully planned so as to 
avoid unnecessary overlapping and that the resources of the Univer- 
sity and its colleges as a whole should be used in the most economical 
way possible, all the factors of the situation being taken into account. 
Turning to fields other than science we may point out that in Arts 
the Committees of Selection which we shall propose would be well 
advised when recommending fresh appointments (in such a subject 
as history for instance) to take care that as far as possible the con- 
joint staffs of the University and its colleges should comprise teachers 
who have specialised in different periods and aspects of the subject. 
The honours and post-graduate students would thus find adequate 
guidance in every branch of^ their studies. In short, the co-ordina- 
tion of umversity teaching over the vast field which it will cover 
is a matter which must be left for the future university authorities 
to work out in detail. But that detail must not be left to^chance. 

96. It would seem to follow that some financial contribution 
towards the cost of all this work should be made either by 
the students for whose advantage it is organised, or by the 
colleges in their behalf. The financial adjustments which will be 
necessitated* by the new system will be more fully analysed 
elsewhere.^ In the meanwhile we suggest that every consti- 
tuent college, that is to say, every college which takes a full 
share in the co-operative work described above, and which sends 
its students to the lectures organised by the University and its 
colleges in conjunction, should pay a small monthly fee — say one 
or two rupees — ^for every student on its roHs. The fee fund thus 
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provided shotild be wholly used for payments to college teachocfl 
such as have been suggested in the last paragraph. In return 
for this payment, all university lectures for which they were 
qualified would be open to all students of these colleges. 

96. The existing functions of the University in regard to its 
colleges are, first, the definition of curricula, second, the conduct of 
examinations, and, third, the exercise of general supervision and 
inspection. All these functions must continue ; but aU must be 
materially modified, at any rate as they afiect the constituent 
colleges, by the new sy&tem of teaching. 

97. In the first place, the definition of cmricula will now be 
mainly in the hands of the teachers both of the University and of 
the colleges, and they will be more easily adapted to the special 
needs of various groups of students, and to the special capa- 
cities of various teachers, than has hitherto been the case. More- 
OVCT under the scheme of honours schools and pass groups which 
we have suggested, individual subjects will no longer be treated 
as if they were separated by water-tight compartments, but con- 
gruous and coherent groups of subjects will be dealt with as units. 

98. In the second place, it should be more easily practicable under 
the new system to reduce materially the rigidity of existing exam- 
ination methods, and to make the examination in some d^ee' 
follow the teaching instead of dictating its character. In a teachii^ 
univ^sity of constituent collies, moreover, it ought to be possible 
to take into account, in estimating a student’s worth at the end. 
of his course, not merely his performance under the artifi.cial condi- 
tions of the examination room, but to some extent the character 
of the work he has done throughout his course. We do not here 
enter into any detail upon this subject, partly because the task 
of working out such methods falls properly to the academic bodies 
of the University, and, in view of the hold which the existing 
methods have upon the minds of both students and teachers, 
experiments should be cautiously and tentatively made ; partly, 
also, because in another chapter^ detailed suggestions will be made 
for the improvement of the existing methods of examination. 

99. The third duty of the University in regard to its colleges 
is, by means of inspections and otherwise, to ensure that they 
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fulfil tii« cdiutitioiis zkecessacy for efficiency in the important work 
entrusted to them. What these conditions should be will be 
described in a later section : under the system of teaching suggested 
above, it is plain that they mast be in many ways difFsrent in 
charactoc from the conditioiis imposed under ^e system of 
affiliation. The relations of the University and its colleges will 
be so much more, intimate, especially in teaching work, that some 
quite different method of regulating the teaching .Staffs of the 
colleges from that now employed must be devised. This will 
be more fully developed in the following sections. The inspection 
of the colleges, also, must take on, in the case of constituent 
colleges of the Teaching University, a very different colour from 
that which it now assumes. We do not suggest that inspection 
will be less necessary than it now is. But we think that it should 
be of a different kind and take place at less frequent intervals. 
We suggest that a visitation of all the constituent colleges by a 
group of persons appointed by the University, including if possible 
some scholars of distinction from other universities, might take 
place once in every three or five years. And we recommend that 
the report of the visitation should be presented in a single docu- 
ment, which Vrould be circulated to all the colleges, and which 
would include not merely criticisms and recommendations for 
mq)rovement, but also an analysis of any distinctive experiments 
in teaching methods, or in such matters as the development of cor- 
porate feeling among the^ students, which had been worked out 
in any of tlie colleges. 

100. In short, under ^a new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely in the relation of a task-master to 
its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and strengthen them. 
It can do this in part by giving guidance and advice, and by 
encouraging its best men to take a deeper interest in college work ; 
in part by providing instruction, such as the colleges could not 
themselveg provide, which can be used by their students; in 
part by giving recognition and emoluments to the best college 
teachers, and so helping the colleges to retain good men on their 
staffii. 

X.—The teaching 8ta0 of the University. 

101. It is of the first importance that teadiers who give public 
instruction in the naiuft of the University, and i^on whose work, 
in a very high degree, the reputation of the University must 
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depend, diould be men of real distinction. Not only bo, but tlL«ir 
status and dignity should be clearly marked by title, privilege and 
salary. 

102. In other universities a clear distinction is drawn between 
teachers of various grades, according to their experience and 
responsibilities. Thus in England there are professors, associate and 
assistant professors, readers, lecturers, assistants ; in Germany thare 
are ordinary professors, extraordinary professors and privat-dozenten. 
Everywhere there is some attempt at an ordered hierarchy, 
whereby it is ensured that the men of greatest eminence and 
longest experience have greater powers and responsibilities than 
their fellows. In Bengal there exists, indeed, the gradation of the 
three services in Government colleges, which is admiltledly unsatis- 
factory, and which the Public Services Commission proposed to 
recast.^ But in other colleges there is, as a rule, very little effective 
gradation. The title of professor, in particular, is very loosely 
used. We regard it as important that this title should in future 
be used, at any rate formahy and officially, only for those teachers 
upon whom it has been conferred by the University, and that it 
should be very sparingly conferred. 

103. Since status is often dependent upon salary, we strongly 

urge that the title of professor should not, as a rule, be given 
to any teacher who does not receive for his univeraN;y work (either 
from the University alone, or from the University and a college 
jointly, or from a college alone) a salary of at least Es. 600 per- 
mensem. We are far. from suggesting that this figure shotdd 
represent the normal rate of professorial salaries, but we think that 
it should be the minimum below which the professorial title should 
never be conferred. If the academic career is to compete for the 
services of able men vdth other careers in India, the normal salary 
should rather be 750 to 1,000 rupees per mensem ; and it will be 
necessary sometimes to pay ‘substantially more than this hi^er 
figure, especially when it is felt to be necessary — and it will be 
necessary for sometime to come — ^to enlist in the service of Indhm 
universities distinguished schdars from other countries. Some 
relaxation of the rule might possibly be allowed in the case of 
a missionary teacher of great distinction, seeing that these teachers 
often work for a merely nominal salary, ot for none at all. i 
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104. In a university organised as that of Cdcutta vdil be 
organised if Ib.ese suggestions are carried into effect, a ‘ professor ’ 
cannot be treated, as in Dacca, as vpso facto the head of the 
departnaent of studies which he represents, all the other teachers 
being under his direction ; beceuse the collegiate method of organi- 
sation renders this impossible. But he should enjoy a recognised 
priority and leadership ; he should he a member ex-o-ffiaio of the 
Faculty to which his subject is assigned, and of relevant Boards 
df Studies and Committees on Courses. 

lOd. We further recommend that an additional academic title, 
that of reader, should also be reserved for teachers upon whom 
it is conferred by the University ; and that it should not be given 
to any teacher for whom a minimum salary of Rs. 400 per tn^em 
is not provided, either by the University alone, or by the Univer- 
sity and a college jointly. Other teachers, whether in the Uni- 
versity or in the colleges, should be known as lecturers, tutors, 
demonstrators or assistants. 

106. It will be apparent from what has abeady been said that 
the whole body of teachers engaged in university work in Calcutta 
woixld fall into one or other of three categories, according to the 
meti^s of their appointment and pay. 

107. The first category would consist of teachers wholly paid 
by the Uniyersity and appointed solely by it. This category 
would include some of the professors, readers, lecturers and assist- 
ants. But, jn our judgment, the number of teachers, especially 
in the lower categories, appointed and paid wholly by the Univer- 
sity, should be relatively small, except in subjects in which teach- 
ing is not provided by the colleges. 

108. -The second category would consist of teachers paid partly 
by the University and partly by the colleges, and either appointed 
under the terms of a joint agreement between the University and 
a college, or appointed in the first instance by a college as ordinary 
college teachers, and afterwards appointed by the University, 
by arrangement with the college, to give lectures which would be 
open to all students^ in constituent colleges. Such teachers might 
have the title of professor, reader, or lecturer, according to their 
salary or status. In our judgment the great majority of university 
(as distinct from coUege) teachers should fall into this category, 
that is, they should be paid partly by the University and partly 
by a college ; there should be in every college a certain numbtt of 
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teachers of this type, taking part in'coll^ as well as in nanver- 
sity work ; men whose services the collies would often be unable 
to retain but for the status, and the additional remuneration, 
provided by the University. In many cases — ^the cases of the 
lecturers — ^the additional remuneration provided by the Univer- 
sity might be snuill ; but there should always be some honorarium 
as a recognition of the fact that the instruction offered by the 
teacher concerned was thrown open to the students of all con- 
stituent colleges. 

109. The third category would consist of teachers paid wholly 
by the colleges. A few of these might have the rank and title of 
university professors oir readers : if, as is much to be desired, 
chairs or readerships on full salary were established, in a college, 
by endowment or otherwise, on condition that the holders should 
take pai't both in college teaching and in university lecturing. 
In these cases the appointment ought to be made on the recom- 
mendation of a conunittee including representatives of the college 
and the University. But the bulk of the teachers in this category 
would consist of college lecturers and tutors whose instruction 
was meant for students of the college alone, and not throum 
open to the whole University ; though there should be nothing 
to prevent the admission of students of other colleges by private 
arrangement between the college authorities. 

110. In the appointment of. lectxuers whose work is conffned 
to their own colleges, and indeed of all college teachers save those 
appointed by joint agreement between the University and the 
college, the governing body of the college should have complete 
freedom. This is essential as a means of preserving the character 
and individuahty of the college. But in order that the respon- 
sibility of the University in regard to the character of ^he teaching 
given in its name may not be impaired, every lecturer in this 
category to whom it is proposed to entrust formal lecturing work 
should, after his appointment by the college, be submitted to 
the University for * recognition ’ as a lecturer ; and every teacher to 
whom it is proposed only to allot subsidiary work, such as that 
of demonstrating in a laboratory, should be submitted for ‘ recogni- 
tion ’ as an assistant. Once ‘ recognition ’ was given to a teacher 
in either category, he should not (unless bjdy provisionally Recog- 
nised) require to apply for recognition afresh in that category if he 
should transfer his services to another college. We suggest that 
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the University shonld define the qualifioatioms which It will always 
be ready to accept, for rMognition in either category. This 
wonld not mean that teachers not possessing these qualifications 
would be denied recognition ; but’ it would mean that a college 
would know, when appointing a teacher thus qualified, that 
‘ recognition ’ would follow practically a? a matter of course, "^ntil 
a teacher was recognised, instruction given by him would not count 
towards the minimum required in paragraph 66 (a) above ; nor 
would he be eligible to serve as a member of the academic bodies 
of the University. 

111. It ought not, however, to be the business of the Univer- 
sity, in dealing with applications for recognition, to enquure 
whether, in their judgment, a better appointment might have 
been made: their sole function should .be- to judge whether the 
person proposed for recognition is intellectually and otherwise 
qualified for his work. Even when a man with better formal aca- 
demic qualifications is available, a college may often have good and 
sufficient reasons for appointing a particular man who may know 
the traditions of the college, or be useful in dealing with students 
of a particular t 3 q)e, and it ought to be quite free to appoint him. 
Under these circumstances we should anticipate that normally 
the whole body of teachers of a well-conducted college would be 
recognised. But it may sometimes happen that a college may 
wish to appoint a man, on personal knowledge, whose formal quali- 
fications may^well seem insufficient, or who may possess no regular 
academic qualifications at all. Such experiments might often be 
very fruitful. Yet the University could scarcely be expected to 
ratify them, without experience. The responsibility should rest 
upon the college, which would not be likely to regard it lightly 
especially as it would have to pay to any such teacher the same 
minimum salary as to his better qualified competitor.^ We therefore 
propose that, in cases in which university recognition is withheld, 
the college appointment should not be invalidated. The instruction 
given by the lecturer would not, indeed, be counted towards any 
requirements laid down for the attendance of students ; but as, 
under the scheme already proposed, the student would not be 
required to attend courses by ‘ appointed ’ or ‘ recognised ’ lecturers 
in all parts of his work, there would still be abundant work for the 
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^iTHTAPAg niflAtl leotuier. But the proportion of unrecognised teachers 
on the stafE of a college ought to be low. Should it ever reaoh'so 
high a proportion as one-fourth, we consider that this ou^t to be 
regarded as justifying a withdrawal of constituent privileges from 
1h.e college ; and that the Court should then be agked to consider 
whether the Statute^ conferring constituent privileges upon the 
college ought not to be rescinded. Under the system thus proposed 
■ the teachers of a college might thus fall into four classes : 
fl) ‘ appointed ’ teachers partly paid by the University, some of 
whose courses were open to the whole University ; (2) ‘ recognised ' 
lecturers ; (3) ‘ recognised ’ assistants ; (4) ‘ unrecognised’ teachers ; 
all the last three being appointed and paid wholly by the college. 
This system seems to us to provide the best means of securing freedom 
to the college in making its appointments, of guarding against sec- 
tarian and other prejudices, and at the same time of enabling the 
University to utilise the services of the best college teachers for 
common purposes, and to control effectively the character of the 
teaching given in its name, without crippling the colleges as a refusal 
or withdrawal of affiliation would do under the present system. 

XL — Methods of appointment. 

112. Since the whole character of a university’s work deptods 
upon the ability and character of its teachers, there is no affect 
of university organisation more vitally important than the 
methods by which its teachers are appointed. ' The difficulty 
and responsibility of making teaching appointments is* felf in 
all universities. If once the suspicion gets abroad, whether justly ,, 
or unjustly, that appointments are liable to be affected by per- 
sonal influence, by intrigue, by sectarian or political jealousies, or,, 
in short, by any motive whatsoever except the desire to get the 
best man, not only does the reputation of the University sink in 
the learned world, and the, difficulty of getting good men increase, 
but the atmosphere of the University itself is apt to be vitiated. 

113. These difficulties, felt in a greater or less degree in all 
universities, are especially great in India, where racial, religious 
and political differences readily give rise to distrust. No Indian 
province can afford to draw its teachers wholly from among its 
own citizens ; it would be disastrous, indeed, to the intellectual 

* Chapter XXXVll, para. 73 (ii). 
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life of India as a wliole if this v/ere attempted. Yet intei- 
pxovincial rivalries are keen, and the acad^nic world of <me 
province has no such int^te knowledge of the academic world 
of Offeher provinces as is common in the West. To all this must 
be gdded the fact that India still needs^to draw teachers from 
other countries (not from Britain alone, though naturally from 
Britain chiefly), especially in those modem sciences which she has 
only begun to develope, but also in other subjects. For these 
reasons it is of the first importance that the mode in which appoint- 
ments are made should be such as to be beyond the charge that it 
is influenced by personal, racial or sectarian feeling, or in any 
way dominated by secret forces, of whatsoever kin'd ; while at 
the game time it ought to be ensured that those who make or 
recommend the appointment have sufficient knowledge to be able 
to survey the whole available field, and to ensure the selection 
of the best possible man. 

114. We have given much thought to this problem, as it affects 
all the grades and types of appointments enllttierated in the 
foregoing paragraphs ; and it has seemed to us necessary to 
devise special methods of selection in order that Calcutta may be 
enabled to achieve the status in the learned world whifh ough^' 
to be, hers, by obtaining the services of the best possible staff. 
The methods to be adopted must necessarily vary with different 
kinds of appointments. But the general principle which has 
governed ou?;^ recommendations is that there should be a special 
appointing or recommending body in each case ; and that it should 
be carefully constituted so as to ensure the representation (a) of 
special knowledge of the subject concerned, (6) of the needs 
and interests of the University, (c) of the point of view of Govern- 
ment, which finds the money for a large proportion of the posts to 
which appointments have to be made, (d) of the principal commu- 
nities which the University exists to serve, and (e) of the college, 
when a college is specially concerned in the appointment. 

116. In the case of professors and readers wholly paid out 
of university funds, we recommend that the special selection 
committee should include the Vice-Chancellor; one or two 
representatives of the Executive Council of the University'; 
two representatives of 'the Academic Council, to be chosen on 
the ground of their special knowledge of, or ^ inter^t in, the 
subject of the chair or readership ; and a hi^ official appointed 
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by the Chancellor. To these should be added — and this ia 
perhaps the most vitally important part of the proposal — ^three 
persons of eminent authority in the subject, who should not. be 
salaried officers of the University. They should be appointed by 
the Chancellor, who should have the assistance of a list of suitable 
persons forwarded to him by the Academic Council, though his 
choice should not be restricted to this list. -These three oufaide 
experts might very well be professors in other Indian xiniversities 
or distinguished scholars who happened to be in India; they 
would be unaffected by any confficting currents of opinion which 
might exist in the University ; they would have no personal 
interests to serve ; and they might be expected to have 'e know- 
ledge of the field of suitable candidates both in other parts of 
India and elsewhere. A very similar device has been successfully 
adopted in the University of London. Should the Committee when 
constituted not include at least one Hindu and one Musalman, 
the Chancellor should be asked to nominate an additional member 
or members to represent the omitted interests. The quorum of 
these committees should be high.* We suggest that the recom- 
mendation of this selection committee should be communicated 
in confidence® to the Academic Council, whose comments, if any, 
should be reported by the Vice-Chancellor to the sdection 
committee, and also to the Executive Cojmcil. The final appoint- 
ment should normally rest with the Executive Council, which 
should, however, be precluded from appointing any person not 
recommended as a suitable candidate by a duly appointed seleCtscm 
committee. In the event of a deadlock, the final decision should 
rest with the Chancellor. In a later part of this ghapter® we 
shall propose a modification of this method for use in certain special 
cases. 

116 . In any case in which the professorship or readership is 
attached to a particular college, and maintained either out of 

' In the corresponding committees in the University of London the quorum is seven 
out of a membership of nine, 

* Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad and Dr. Gregory think that the proposed commnnioation 
to the Academic Council would be in the first place undesirabli^ because^ owing to the 
large number of this body, it oould not be kept confidential, and in the second place un. 
necessary, because the Aoademio Oounoil would be adequately represented upon the 
Seleotioii Committees. 

• See puM. 
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college fun^e or by joint agreement between the University and a 
college — ^and we hope 'that such cases would be numerous — ^the 

^^ollege should have the power to appoint two or more representa- 
tives to the selection committee. And, since it would be ertremely 
undesirable that a man of whom the college disapproved should 
be forced upon it, the college should have the right of refusing 
to accept the nomination put forward on the recommendation 
of the Selection Committee. Should this lead to a deadlock, the 
appointment would, of course, not be made, and the post would 
lapse or be suspended. We cannot think that such a result 
would frequently happen, since both sides would be anxious to 
avoid it ; the fear that it might happen would, however, ensure 
that the feelings of the college, as expressed by its representatives, 
were fully considered. 

117 . In our judgment the title of professor or reader should as 
a rule only be conferred when a post has been created either by the 
University, or by agreement between the University and a college. 
But we recognise that there might — and in the first stages of 
reconstruction probably would — be instances in which it would 
be desirable to confer one of these titles on existing college 
teachers. In these cases we suggest that the governing body of 
the college should make application to the Executive Council of the 
University ; and that the title should be conferred only if specific 
teaching duties were attached to it, if some remuneration were 

'..made by th^^ University, and if a selection committee, comprising 
the Vice-Chancellor with three independent experts, reported that 
the qualifications of the teacher concerned would be sufficient 
to justify his appointment if he were a candidate for a chair or 
readership under the conditions described above. 

118 . In the case, of teachers holding the less conspicuous office 
of lecturer, and empowered to give instruction in the name of 
the University to all qualified students, we do not think that so 
elaborate a method of appointment would be practicable. But we 
feel it to be essential, in the first place, that the best expert opinion 
in the University should be consulted before such appointments 
are made, and, in the second place, that the claims of all college 
teachers should be fairly ^considered. As has been already suggest- 
ed, in all such cases, when a college teacher is being appointed 
to devote part^of his time to giving instruction which will be open 

y9h.jv X 
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to all qualified studenta, aome pajment ahoold be if "the 

University either to the teacher or to his college. W« 
that for each subject a selection committee of not m(^ than nine, ^ 
members, with a high quorum, should be appointed by thq.,|kOa(^tnic*"" 
Council, the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of the Faomty cNUtf 
cerned to be in every case members of these Committees, 
the Executive Council should also be empowered to appmnt a 
member. Other members of the Committees might be suggested 
to the Academic Council by the Boards of Studies concerned ; but 
no person who is ofiering himself as a candidate for any appoint- 
ment should be permitted to take part in the discussion of such 
an appointment. On every such Gommittee there should be at least 
one Hindu and one Musalman member, and the Vice-Chancellor 
should be empowered to appoint an additional member or members 
for this purpose, should it be necessary. Eecommendations made 
by these Committees of Selection should be forwarded to the 
Academic Council, and by them submitted, with their own com- 
ments, for final decision to the Executive Council. A similar method 
ought, in our judgment, to be adopted in regard to the ‘ recogni- 
tion ’ of college lecturers. 

119. The methods here described may seem to be elaborate ; ' 
but too much care cannot be taken in the appointment of tufivmmty 
teachers. The working of the system may aiso seem tft oniyf 
partially intelligible without a fuller desoi^tipp 'of the piopfined 
governing bodies of the University, which will be dealt wit^lS'a ' 
later chapter. But some description of the methods which 
suggested for organising the common teaching-stafE of the Univer- 
sity and its colleges is essential to the understanding of the scheme 
of relationship between the Univeraity and its colleges to’ which 
we have next to turn. In the meantime, it may be enough to 
say that the object of ^ these provisions is to ensure that all the 
best available te^l^^-nxength is placed at the disposal of the 
student-body ; to ensure also that every college may be encour- 
aged to appoint the best possible men upon its staff, in order that 
they may obtain full status and recognition from the University. 

ISO. The greatest danger of such a system is the danger that 
^ particular colleges may be ^ven groimd fq;r believing that they are 
unfairly treated, and that they are crippled and handioapp^ in 
their work by the denial of equal opportunit4ea for their tetters. 




Wfil lis^ eDdeavoaced to guard against this danger by the proviraoii^ 
that colleges and special conununities shall have a ri^t of appetd 
^^0 the Chancellor in any such case. But almost equally great is the 
danger tiftt, through mere complaisance, men not really qualified 
for such positions may be too readily given what ought to be 
the high distinctions of university professorships, readerships 
and lectureships. Agamst these dangers it is impossible to pro- 
vide complete safeguards, by even the most elaborate regulations. 
The only ultimate safeguard will be a determination on the part 
of the governing bodies of the University to maintain a high 
standard, and at the same time to do absolute justice as between 
the claims of various colleges. If this resolve is lacking, the 
University will discredit itself and impoverish its work. 

XII. — The requirements of constituent colleges. 

121. It has already been noted, and indeed it must be obvious, 
that the requirements to be made upon colleges which propose to 
take a part , in a co-operative system of teaching such as we have 
described must necessarily, in many particulars, differ widely from 
those which Sj^te held to be necessary under the affiliating system, 
wherednder every college was normally responsible for the whole 
of the instruction given to its students. In the following para- 
graphs we shall endeavour to analyse these requirements, pre- 
mising that they apply only to those colleges which are admitted 
to constituent rank. Other colleges, unable at first to fulfil 
these requirements, will have to be otherwise dealt with. 

122. We must begin by assuming that the severance of 
students of the intermediate grade, which is one of the fundamental 
elements in our proposals, will be carried out at the earliest 
possible date by all colleges which desire to enjoy constituent 
rank in the Teaching University. In some colleges it may be 
necessary, for a number of years, to maintain the intermediate 
classes on something like their present basis, though thfiy will . 
pass under the control of the Secondary and Intermediate Board 
when constituted. But this ought not to be permitted in the_ 
case of constituent colleges in the co-operative Teaching University ; 
they must be freed from school-work at the earliest possiUe 


* Chapter XXXVII, para. and Chapter para. 20. 
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mnmftDt. ; and until this is done the new system cannot fully come 
into being. 

123. At the same time, it will not be possible for any« 
college merely to turn its intermediate students into tdie st^t. 
It is therefore necessary to provide for a transitional 

even in the case of the best colleges. To meet this difiSoti^, 
we recommend either that the complete organisation of the new ' 
University system should be postponed until an adequate" number 
of intermediate colleges have been organised ; or, if it is decided to 
carry out at once the whole scheme of reorganisation, that no 
college shall be recognised as a constituent college of the Univer- 
sity unless it undertakes either to abandon intermediate classes 
altogether, or to place them under a distinct organisation and in 
a separate building. The date at which this change should be 
made would have to be fixed in view of the progress made by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education in dealing 
with the intermediate problem. It would have to be fixed by 
a body with special powers ; and for this among other reasons 
we shall recommend the establishment of an Executive Com- 
mission for the period of reconstruction. In the meantime, the 
college should be required to provide for the intermediate classes, 
so long as they continue, a distinct and separate staff, ^hose 
members would not be eligible in respect of this work either for 
‘ appointment ’ or for ‘ recognition ’ as university teachers, ^n4. 
would not count towards the number of teachers which the coll^* 
was required to provide for its university work. 

124. The first problem which faces us is the problem of the size 
of colleges : this is a very important factor in regard to the organi- 
sation of college life, and the development of corporate spirit. A 
very small college does not give sufficient play to varieties of 
type ; in a very large college the individual becomes lost. We con- 
sider that for many purposes 200 to 300 is the best size for a college ; 
but a college of this ^e is expensive to run. On the other hand, 
when its numbers go beyond 800 a college is apt to become unmanage- 
able. But we recognise that under the existing conditions in Cal- 
cutta it would be Utopian to suggest even 800 as a maximum. We 
therefore recommend that, excluding students in the intermediate 
stage, 1,000 should b^ fixed as the maximum number of students 
to be admitted to any College which desires to ei^qy' the full 
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privileges oi a constitnent college. On this basis ^600 post- 
intennediate students (wbose numbers will be increased by 60 'per 
eent. as soon as the three years’ course is made compulsory for 
all undergraduates) would rec[uire from six to eight colleges for 
accommodation. 

126. The i^dst important of the requirements must obviously 
be those. which relate to the teaching staff of the college. Since, 
under the proposed new system, the college| will not need to 
provide the whole of the lecture-instructioii required by its 
students, but will, on the other hand, be expected to provide 
individual tutorial guidance for every student, the number of 
the staff will be determined primarily in relation to the number 
of subjects taught (as is the case under the affiliating system) but 
mainly in relation to the number of students. Every college, there- 
fore, must be required to maintain a staff whose numbers will bear 
a certain proportion to the number of its students ; and the main 
factor in determining this proportion will be the number of 
students who can be properly looked after by a teacher in 
addition to his lecturing work. We recommend that the mini- 
mum proportion should be fixed from time to time by the 
Univeisity. In our judgment a reasonable proportion would 
be one teacher to every fifteen or twenty students. But we recog- 
nise that under existing conditions this proportion would be in 
practice unattainable : it is at present attained by only four 
Government colleges and two Missionary colleges in all Bengal. 
We therefore suggest that the proportion of one to twenty-five 
should be fixed to begin with. This would imply that a college 
with 1,000 students would have to have not less than 40 teachers, 
all grades included. 

126. Yet more important than the number of the teachers 
must be their quality. The University has, under the affiliating 
system, tri^d to secure that college teachers are men of sound 
attainments by demanding, so far as practicable, certain minimum 
ucademio qualifications, such as a first or second class in the M. A. 
examination. But any such criterion as this is, by itself, unsatis- 
factory, though in the absence of other evidence it must naturally 
carry great w^ht. In ho university do all the brightest minds 
necessarily find a place in the first class, and the most inspiring 
teacher or invesdiigatox may be a man with xelarively poor academic 
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qualifications.^ Moreover this caiterion wholly buealjB 4*w» when 
the claixas of teachers educated in other countries, in or 

America, have to be equated with those of Calcutta graduates. 

127. The only satisfactory way of getting a good staff is to 
give the teachers good pay, good prospects, and a reasoitoble 
security of tenure, and to take care that not only the perform- 
ance of a candidate in an examination room, possibly many 
years before, but the whole of his qualifications as a teacher, 
a|4 duly weighed. We therefore recommend that the University 
should avoid imposing over-rigid conditions regarding the academic 
qualifications of the teachers to be appointed by the colleges, 
but should insist upon reasonable conditions of tenure, trusting 
the colleges to get the best possible value for their money, and to 
take care in the selection of men who will have to remain in their 
service for substantial periods. 

i 

128. We also recommend that the University should not make 
rigid stipulations, such as are now made, regarding the number of 
teachers to be appointed in each subject, but should leave to 
the college the responsibility for distributing the total number 
of its teachers among the various subjects. We make thesq recom- 
mendations because we believe it to be often desirable, , especially 
in the more informal work of college teaching, that subjects 
should not be arbitrarily severed from one another ; such subjects 
as history, economics, political science and geography often gain 
from being taken together, and a teacher of philosophy {nay 
play an invaluable part in the teaching of literature. But we 
strongly urge that every college should be required to appoint a 
certain number of responsible heads of departments, or chief 
teachers, who would draw substantial salaries. Furthermore, in 
order that the constituent colleges may be able to play their full 
part in the co-operative system we have defined, it is essential 
that they should have a number of teachers on their' staffs who 
would deserve to be given the rank of ‘ appointed ’ teachers of 
the University, and who would be capable of taking part in all 
grades of work, pass, bonoxirs and post-^aduate. 


^ Thus John J^hard Qreei»» the h]8toiian» took a pass degree at Oxford) Banrai took 
a |KX)r degree at (wbridige»l'aradaj never went toattnivenlty* 
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129. In to the conditions of tenure and salary Whidbi 

ought to be secured for the teac^hers in constituent colleges, we 
recommend : — 

(o) thnt no whole-time teacher shoiild be paid a less salary 
* than Rs. 126 per mensem ; and we consider that 

this mi n imum might very properly be raised by the 
Undversity at a later date if it seemed practicable to 
do so ; 

(6) that the heads of departments in which there is more 
than one teacher should in no case be paid less 
than Rs. 300 per mensem ; both in regard to this 
and to the preceding clause, however, it ought to be 
noted that missionary teachers who receive a merely 
nominal salary, or none at all, should be treated as 
if they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold ; 

(o) that, so far as possible, there should be graded rates of 
increment in the more important teaching posts ; 

(d) that no teacher should be appointed for a shorter term 

thsm three full years, save in the case of temporary 
appointments, or of the appointment of a young teacher 
without experience, who might be appointed for a 
probationary period of one year ; in every case the 
teacher to have the right of resigning within this term, 
but the college to be precluded from dismissing him 
except for gross neglect of duty or serious misconduct ; 

(e) that not more than one-fifth of the required stafi should 

be at any time engaged on temporary or probationary 
appointments ; 

(/) that every teacher on his appointment should receive a 
written contract stating the conditions of his appoint- 
ment and the salary to be paid ; a copy of every con- 
tract to be, at the same time, lodged with the University ; 

{g) that the college should agree to accept the decision of the 
university tribunal which wiU be described later,^ in 
any dispute regarding the fulfilment of its contract 
with a teaqher in respect of his salary or the conditions 
of his appointment. 


* Ofaftptet zxxvn, pMa. SQ. 
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13Q, Jfext in importance after the conditions affecting the 
teaching staff are the conditions which ought to be imposed in 
regard to equipment and accommodation. Here again, for a 
constituent college in a co-operative teaching universiiy, some- 
thing quite different is required from what may suJB&ce at 
present in the case of an affiliated college, where the bare 
accommodation for lectures, and, in science, for practical work, 
seems often to be almost all that is provided. The buildings of 
the college must not bq a ‘ mere barrack of lecture-rooms 
though they may be simple and unpretentious, they must form a 
suitable home for a living society of teachers and students. 
There must not only be lecture-rooms, there must be common-rooms 
sufficient for the number of students enrolled by the college. 
Still more important, there must be small rooms suitable for 
small classes, and private rooms in which the teachers can meet 
their students individually or in little groups for tutorial pur- 
poses. There must be a reasonably good working library, jjsdth 
sufficient seating accommodation, not a mere pro forma library ; 
and where the college undertakes to provide instruction in 
science, there must be reasonably efficient laboratories. And, 
not least, the buildings must be clean, in good repair and sanitary. 
These are not very exacting conditions for what one of- our 
correspondents has described as ‘ halls of learning,’ but they 
are now far from being always satisfied. They represent the 
minimum which should be exacted from constituent colleges of a 
great teaching university. 

131. One of the primary duties of a properly conducted coUege'is 
to see that its students live in reasonably healthy conditions. We 
have already seen^ how gravely this obhgatipn is disregarded, 
under the pressure of existing conditions, in some of the existing 
colleges. But the constituent colleges of the Teaching University 
are not to be mere purveyors of instruction for examinations ; 
they are to be living societies, real training-places for men ; and 
they cannot be permitted to disregard these obhgations. We 
recommend, therefore, that every constituent college should be 
held responsible for the conditions under which its students 
live ; the conditions which seem to be necessary for this purpose 
will be more fully defined in a la^er ohaptet.* 

* * ' Chapter 2C1X. 
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132. Finally, the University ought to exact from its consiataeat 
colleges certain clear and definite conditions r^arding thdr organi- 
sation and government. In the first place every college ought to 
be a public educational institution whose property is securely 
held, under an approved trust-deed, for the purposes of higher 
education, and whose whole revenues are devoted to its own 
purposes, and are neither directly nor indirectly used for, or trans- 
ferable to, private advantage. In the second place, it ought to 
have a properly constituted governing body, on which the 
University should have one or more representatives, and the teachers 
of the college at least two elected representatives in addition 
to the Principal. In some cases, e.g., in missionary or other 
religious institutions, it may well be impossible that university 
reprefsentatives should be parties to aU the business of the controlling 
organisation. But in these cases the university representatives 
should be debarred from voting on reUgious matters ; or, alterna- 
tively, sfspecial governing body should be constituted to deal with 
the purely academic affairs of the college, and with financial 
matters connected with them, leaving the spiritual affairs of the 
institution to be otherwise controlled. In the third place, every 
constituent college ought to have a Teachers’ Council, of which all 
the senior teachers, at least, ought to be members. This body 
should meet at frequent and regular intervals to discuss the needs 
and progress of the students, and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the work of the college and its management 
in general ; and the recommendations of this body should be 
regular^ laid before the Governing Body and considered by them. 

133. Such, in our judgment, are the minimum conditions 
which ought to be iniposed upon collies undertaking to play the 
part in a co-operative teaching university which we have 
attributed to them in this chapter. We recognise that some of 
the Calcutta colleges will find difficulty in meeting them ; and 
we shall ih a later section describe the special and temporary 
arrangements which it seems to us necessary to make in order to 
meet the needs of these colleges. But we hope that several of the 
colleges will be able to meet them from the first. And we shall 
recommend, in the chapter on finance,^ that substantial grants 
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should be given for the purpose of heipii^g thcMBe «)llBpl^which 
tnnJfA sincere and genuine efforts to meet these conditions, espeotaUy 
if they have done their best to obtain financial aid from private 
benefactors in order to improve their staff and e^pment. 

134. The privileges which colleges fulfilling these conditions 
would enjoy, should, we recommend, be and substantial. In 

first place their students should be en;feitled, on the authorisation 
&f the college authorities, to attend w^out special fee all lectures 
given by university lecturers, or by ariy college teachers appointed 
for this purpose by the University In the second place every 
constituent college, as such, should be represented upon the 
appropriate governing bodies of the University. In the third 
place their teachers would be eligible to be appointed as professors, 
readers or lectmers for the University, without sacrificing their 
positions as college teachers ; they would also be eligible as members 
of the academic bodies of the University, and as ‘ internal ’ 
examiners of the Teaching University. In short, these colleges 
would be fully memb'ers of, and partners in, the University ; 
not, as now, institutions existing to prepare students for •^e 
examinations of a body in which they have, as a matter of 
right and certainty, no definite share. 

135. So long as the conditions imposed by the University are 
fulfilled, the constituent college ought to be entirely autonomous 
in all its internal affairs. This is especially important in rej^d 
to that part of a student’s training which is not, and cannot bfe, 
included in formal cvuTicula, but for which a well-orgaaiSed 
college ought to feel itself responsible — his religious and moral 
training. What makes such training valuable is conviction in those 
who impart it ; the teaching of a sincere and honest man can be 
an inspiration even to those who do not share, and will never 
share, his formal beliefs. In this has lain much of the success 
of missionary colleges in India. In the sphere of religious and 
moral training, therefore, the fullest freedom must be left to 
every college, within the limits of its own constitution. Only so 
can it be possible for a coU^ to create that distinctive atmos- 
phere and tradition which may be one of the most potent forces 
in shaping the minds of its pupils. 
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is esmi^ to the maintcaumce (rf the autonomy of the 
colleges, and of theii influence over thdi students, t^t the 
authorities of evwy college, and especially its principal, should- 
have full disciplineary control <>ver its studmts, including, in the 
last resort, the power of expulsion ; and ^th these powers the 
University should normally have no right of interference. No 
university authority should have the right to interfere with or 
annul the discipUnary rules of a college, or to override tbe decisiom 
of the college authorities in th’s regard. Further, the authority 
of the principal must extend over the behaviour of his students not 
only when they are within the precincts of the college or its hostels 
but also outside ; and he must have full power to maintain disci* 
pline over students from other colleges who may be visiting, 
or attending lectures in, the college. In the same way the 
univer»ty authorities, acting through the Vice-Chancellor, 
must have full power to maintain discipHne within the university 
buildings, or in any institution under the direct management of 
the University ; and they must also have some authority, co- 
ordinate with that of the college principals, over the behaviour 
of all students of the University in public places and on public 
occasions. 

137. But obviously, in a system such as we have described, 
wherein college students wiU be constantly attending lectures in 
other colleges or in university buildings, there must occasionally 
arise conflicts of jurisdiction. To deal with such cases, we re- 
commend that the Academic Council should appoint a standing 
Committee of Discipline, which would naturally include some 
heads of colleges, and of which the Vice-Chancellor should be 
Chairman. In our judgment a very special responsibility for 
questions of general ^scipline should rest upon the Vice-Chancellor, 
as it should rest, in coUege affairs, upon the principal ; and we 
therefore, recommend that the Committee of Discipline should 
in the main be advisory to the Vice-Chancellor, and should 
usually only deal with questions referred to it by him, or by 
the principal of a college. If the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, 
on any question of discipline, should differ from that of the Com- 
mittee, the Vice-Chancellor should report the tmttee to the 
Academic Council, Mid, if the Academic Council so decides, also to 
the Executive Council. 
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138. To this Committee should be referred any diapl^ or 
conflicts of authority between the principals of two or more 
colleges, or between the University and one or more principals of 
colleges ; for example, when a principal challenges the exclusion 
of one of his students from lectures given in another college dr in 
the university buildings. But the decision of the Vice-Chancellor, 
after consulting the Committee, should be final. If a student is 
dismissed from a college, the fact should be at once reported by 
the principal to the Vice-Chancellor, who should communicate the 
matter in -confidence to the principals of other colleges. No other 
college should normally admit the student unless the principal of 
the college from which he has been expelled gives his assent ; 
and an adverse decision by the principal on such a point should 
not be overridden unless the Academic Council should so decide 
after a rei>ort from the Committee of Discipline. In the same 
way, a student expelled from a college should normally be pre- 
cluded ipso fiwio (except by the permission of the principal of the 
college and the Vice-Chancellor) from attending university lectures 
either in the university buildings, or in another college, or in an 
institution managed by the University ; but it should be competent 
for the Vice-Chancellor, with the advice of the Committee of 
Discipline, to permit the student in special cases to attend university 
lectures. 

139. The extreme disciplinary measure of expunging the namh 
of a student from the roll of the University should be vested 
in the Executive Council, on a report from the Academic Comunl 
after consideration of the judgment of the Committe» of 
Discipline. 

140. There is one aspect in which, for the sake of Grovern- 
ment, a certain restriction ought to be placed upon the free- 
dom of action of the college. Several of the colleges already 
receive grants-in-aid from Government ; others may be anxious 
to do so, in order that they may be enabled to meet the ^ew 
demands which we have outlined ; and at the same time the 
University is sure to put forward large demands, especially for 
assistance in the development of technological education. It is 
important that all these demands should be laid before Govern- 
ment at the same tilfie, and in a" co-ordinated form ; impoitant 
also tluit they should .be considered alongside of the paraSel 
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demands far assistance that will come from mufassal centres and 
from the women’s collies. We therefore recommend that all 
requests for additional aid from Government, and all statements 
in support thereof, which are put forward by any college, should 
in general be forwarded through the Executive Council or the 
University, which should be bound to submit them to Government 
without undue delay, at the same time as any requests on behalf 
of the University itself ; but should be entitled to append to them 
any comments which might seem to it appropriate. Small urgent 
applications might go direct, to avoid undue delay ; but every 
such application should be reported to the Executive Council 
when made. 


XIII. — Temporarily affiliate colleges. 

141. The conditions which we have described above seem to 
us to represent the minimum necessary if the students of Calcutta 
University are to be given the opportunity of a sound and adequate 
uni^rsity training. If the synthesis of university and colleges 
which we have defined is to be carried into effect, it is essential 
that there should exist in Calcutta, within a reasonable time, a 
sufficient number of colleges, equipped on this scale, to accom- 
modate the whole body of students above the intermediate stage. 
Failing this, the synthesis must break down Some relief will no 
doubt be afforded by the foundation of the new University at Dacca, 
and by tbs development of efficient centres of training in 
the mufassal, to be known as university colleges, which we recom- 
mend in Chapter XXXV ; but that will not be enough. It is 
necessary to recognise that many of the colleges in Calcutta, as 
they now are, will be quite unable to satisfy'the conditions laid 
down above ; and these colleges now include some thousands of 
students, who are being given a kind of training quite unworthy 
of the name of university education. It is essential that the needs 
of these students should be met. They can only be met either, 
by the organisation of new colleges equipped on an adequate basis, 
or by the improvement and development of some or all of the 
existing colleges, or by a combination of both methods. But this 
cannot be done in a moment, even if unlimited funds were 
available. It is therefore necessary either that a preliminary period 
should. be_«llowod before the new system cqmes mU> op^ation 
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dozing which new collies cottld be estabKehed, and time and help 
afforded to the existing colleges to bring themselves np to t^ mark ; 
ot, if the new system is to be immediately brought into operation, 
that some arrangement should be made whereby those collies 
which are not immediately able to satisfy the conditions for 
constituent rank may be enabled to carry on their work, on 
something like the present- basis, during such period as may bo 
necessary to enable those of them which can do so to improve 
and strengthen their resources, and also to enable new colleges 
to be established on an^ adequate basis. 

142. But, if the second of the two alternatives suggested above 
is adopted, it is essential that any such arrangement should not 
be of such a kind as to compromise the new system. Any proposal 
to relax or suspend the conditions we have laid down, which 
represent the very minimum consistent with efficiency, on the 
plea of leniency to the colleges which cannot meet these conditions, 
would be disastrous to the whole scheme of reconstruction. Some 
of the colleges can meet the required conditions : the new system 
must start with them. It would be an injustice, not merely to these 
stronger colleges, but to thousands of students, to refuse to make a 
practicable and useful advance merely because some of the other 
colleges are not ready to join in it. It would be sacrificing^ftl^ifit<f . 
private interests. We therefore conceive it to be neceesary to deme ’ 
some means whereby the colleges which are not at first able to 
- attain constituent rank may be licensed to carry on their work, on., 
such terms as to ensure that their students receive at le^ as 
good a training as they now do, while at the same time affording 
to these colleges a challenge and stimulus to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, and either to develope their resources so tha# 
they may be admitted to the full partnership of the Teaching UmVer- 
sity, or to reorganise themselves and concentrate their strefi^h 
upon intermediate work of the new pattern. For either of these 
purposes we urge that the colleges should receive generous 
aid and encouragement both from Government , and from the 
University. 

143. We therefore recommend that, if the new system is brought 
into operation before many of tile colleges are ready to take part 
in it, existing sysitem of affiliation, with certain modifications, 
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should for a tiiBei be mamtained for the pttrposea of those coUe^ 
in the city of Calcutta, which are not able to fulfil the conditions Cf 
recognition , as constituent colleges. Eat it should be clearly laid 
down, in the first place, that no new college will be recognised.on 
this basis after the new system has been brought into operation ; 
in the second place, that any such recognition which may be given 
to a new college between the passing of the Act and the date at which 
it comes into full operation (should that date be postponed) should 
be given only on a guarantee that the college will be able to fulfil the 
conditions laid down for constituent rank; and, in the third 
place, that this retention of the affiliating system, within 
the city of Calcutta, is in any case intended only as a temporary 
measure to meet an emergency. For that reason we recommend 
that the colleges in this category should be described 
as ‘ temporarily affiliated colleges that the conditions of their 
affiliation should be revised as soon as practicable after the 
passing of the Act ; and that affiliation should be granted to them 
only for a definite period of years — we suggest five years. If, on 
the expiry of this term, the provision of accommodation in 
properly organised constituent colleges was still insufficient, the 
affiliation might be renewed for a further short period, at the 
discr^ibn' of the Executive Commission or Council, and with such 
a rension of the conditions of affiliation as the Commission or 
Council might consider necessary. It is our hope that the colleges, 
or some of them, would use this period to equip themselves for 
constituent "rank, appealing to private generosity as well as to 
public funds, and helped and guided in every possible way by 
the University. In particular, we hope that the university would 
be able to help these colleges to rise to the higher rank by sharing 
the cost of providing additional teachers. The interests of all 
students of these colleges (if they were disaffiliated) should, of 
coarse, be carefully safeguarded. 

144. If the new system is immediately brought into operation, ' 
we recommend that the following conditions should be imposed upon 
the teniporarily affiliated colleges ; if the introduction of the new 
system is postponed, these represent the minimum conditions which 
ought at once to be imposed upon all colleges, while at the same time 
every endeavour should be made, by Government and by the univer- 
sity authorities, to stimulate and help the cdleges to fulfil the more 
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' iwyy.^ang conditions which will ultimatdy be required for admission 
lo ^gtoDstituent rank. 

(i) A reasonable limitation should be placed upon the number 
of students whom a college might admit. 

(ii) It should be imposed as a condition of affiliation that each 
college was genuinely a public educational institution, 
the whole of whose funds were available for its oWtl 
ediicational purposes, and fully under the controlpf its 
governing body ; and .that this governing body was 
properly constituted and included, in addition to.t|^ 
principal, at least two representatives of the teachers, 
and at least one representative of the University. 

(•m) Certain reasonable conditions in regard to accommodation 
and teaching resources should be laid down. 

(iv) In regard to the appointment of teachers, the existing 
regulations might be maintained, the college being 
bound to report the qualifications of every teacher, 
as appointed, to the University, but the responsibility 
for the appointment remaining with the college. ^ 

(v) While it would be impracticable to require long-4f^rm 
appointments for the teachers, in view of tlie possibility 
the position of the college might be alte*e^> , it 
should be forbidden to appoint a full-time teachefMoT; 
a less period than one full calendar year, except 
case of temporary appointments, and a minimuia^ 
salary of (say) Rs. 100 per mmsem should be fixed!?’' It 
sho\ild also be laid down that there must be a respowtfeible 
h^d of each department of studies in which the college 
was affiliated, and that such heads of departments should, 
be paid at least Rs. 260 per mensem. 

146. .The authorities of a temporarily afiiliated college should 
be free to choose whether their students should fpllow the 
same courses and take the same examinations as the students in 
the constituent colleges of the Teaching University, or whether 
they should take the examinations of the Mufassal Board.^ But 
these alternatives should be mutually exclusive ; no college should 
be permitted to present its candidates partly for one set of examina- 
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tions said partly tot the other. Where the mufaasal exammatwiijth^’ 
were chosen, it should be clearly understood^ that the collie wppiil 
not be represented on the Mufassal Board. Where the Calcutta 
examinations were chosen, the college should only -be permitted 
to present students for examination in those pass groups in whic^, 
in the opinion of the Executive Commission or Council, after repm:# 
from the Academic Coimcil, the stafi of the college was held to be 
strong enough. Should it be found that the conditions defined 
for the Teaching University in any subject or group of subjects 
were such that the resources of the temporarily affiliated colleges 
Vrere unable to meet them, it should be open to these colleges'^o 
petition the Executive Commission or Comraittee that in particular 
snbjecj^ where these difficulties were felt, special papers should 
be set for, or other relief given to, their students. We recommend 
that the names of successful candidates in university examinations 
from temporarily affiliated colleges should be issued in a separate 
list. 


146. It must be obvious that teachers in temporarily affiliated 
colleges could not enjoy the privileges of teachers in constituent 
colleges ; since their work would normally be limited to their own 
colleges, while " many of the teachers in constituent colleges would 
bo regular participators in an oi^aniscd system of co-operation. 
In certain cases, no doubt, the University might find it desirable 
to esflgage some of these teachers as part-time lecturers to university 
*^students, at a special salary. In that capacity they would be 
i^lble as niembers of the Academic Council, Faculties and other 
academic bodies of the Teaching University ; but it would be on 
the Ij^und of their appointment by the University, and not as 
members of their colleges that they would be eligible. The other 
teachers of the temporarily affiliated colleges, since, imlike the 
teachers of the constituent colleges, they would not be indivi- 
duajjy ‘ recognised ’ by the University, would not be eligible as 
members of these bodies ; nor could they be appointed as examin* 
ers; The temporarily affiliated colleges would not, as such, be 
represented in the academic governing bodies of the University. 

Students of the temporarily affiliated Tsollegcs would, as 
now, normally receive the whole of their training in their ovfh 
colleges ; they would not enjoy the privilege enjoyed by thii 
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stu^Ants of constituent colleges of attending, without payment of 
fecial fee, all lectures arranged by the University for which they 
weye qualified- But since it would be an injustice wholly to exclude 
the abler students of temporarily affiliated colleges from these advan- 
tages, we recommend that some of them should, if qualified, be 
admitted to certain of the university lectures on payment oi 
a fee to be fixed by the University from time to time ; subjte* 
to the provision that, where the accommodation was limited, the 
first claim to admission should lie with students from the constit- 
uent colleges. 

148. Finally, we recommend that the control and supervisiaw 
of these colleges, and fb® consideration and review of their 
applications for affiliation, should be remitted by the Executive 
Comicil (or, during the period of transition, the Executive Com- 
mission) to a standing committee, which should include the 
Vice-Chancellor, and representatives of the Academic Council. 
No one should be appointed to this committee who was personally 
connected with any of the colleges concerned ; but the colleges, 
though not directly represented, should be entitled to be heard 
on any question affecting their interests. 

149. It is obvious that the proposals here made would place 
the temporarily affiliated colleges in a definitely inferior position, 
so long as they held that status ; though their students would' be,; 
in all essential respects, no worse off than fhey now are; except 
by comparison with the constituent colleges. These collegea,,* .- 
wotild be placed in an inferior position precisely because their 
equipment and organisation would not be such as to enable them to” ’ 
carrj' on work of the high character with which we hope the 
name of the Teaching University of Calcutta will in future be 
associated ; and because it is necessary to make this olear^ ' To 
give them a full share in the academic government of the Uni- 
versity would be to kill all hopes of real reform. Any lack of 
clearness on this point, any mistaken tenderness in dealing with 
these colleges, would be ruinous to the possibility of developing a 
well-organised teaching university in Calcutta. 

160. Four possible alternatives faced us in dealing wi^h the 
weaker Calcutta colleges. One was to cut them off from all ^ocia- 
tion with the Teaching University, and to make special provision for 
them, either by themselves, or in association with the mufassal 
colleges. From the point of view of Calcutta, the main drawback 
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of such an arrangement would be that it would encourage ^nes© 
weaker colleges to remain content with their present, cotaditionj 
instead of striving for the higher rank of the constituent colleges. 
This would ' be extremely unfortunate. But if these colleges 
were to be linked with the mufassal colleges, the effects would 
b^i^a we shall show elsewhere, that the development which ‘we 
hopeiiWill be made possible for the mufassal colleges would 
be gravely hampered, A second altcbiative was to water down 
the requirements .for co-operation in tihe. Teaching University so 
as to make it easy for these colleges to come in ; as we have 
already said, this would have made t^e-wholc scheme of reform 
illusory and would have prevented the improvement which we 
believe to be attainable. A third alternative was to give no 
recognition to any college which could not meet the conditions 
for constituent colleges, and therefore to disqualify these oollegis 
altogether; we believe that this might have inflicted so grave an 
injustice on some thousands of students as to provoke reaction, 
and lead to chaos or failure. The fourth alternative, which 
we* have adopted, is to define the methods by which an efficient 
teaching university can be'organised on the basis of those institutions 
which are, or can without undue delay be made, capable of 
playing their part in it ; to leave the other institutions, for 
a limited time, very much in the position in which they now stand, 
though with s6rae improvements ; and to trust for the future partly 
to the gradual amelioration which will, as we believe, be brought 
about if th©'®'other elements of our scheme of reform are accepted, 
and partly to the exercise of strong pressure upon these colleges 
to use every means to strengthen and improve their equipment. 

151 . These colleges have played a necessary and useful part in 
the' past ; without their aid the extraordinary demand of Bengal 
for higher education could not have been met, even in the ineffective 
way hi which it has been met. But the time has come whep 
Bengal needs something better, at once more plentiful and more 
stimulating, than they are as yet able to pro'vide. Under our pro- 
posals, these colleges will have their opportunity. If they can 
reorg|nise their systems and increase their resources, they can 
play"^an invaluable part, either in the supremely important work 
which the intermediate colleges have to p^orm, or in the more 
conspicuous, though not more valuable, functions of the constituent 
colleges. A period of transition will enable each of them to choose 

ySj . 
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wMch of these functions they will undertake, and to pre^xe 
selves fof it. If the least fit among them cannot make usOj^pf the 
opportunity which will be afforded to them to incr «y their 
strength, it will be to the interest of the students of Benj^ that 
they should make way for something better. 

XIV. — Presidency College. 

162. Among the colleges of Calcutta, Presidency College stands 
in a unique position. Not only is it the oldest and the best 
equipped ; it is directly under the control of Government, and the 
greater part of the public funds devoted to higher education in the 
city arc allotted for its maintenance. For these reasons it stands 
on a different level from any of the other colleges ; and this 
distinction must, in our judgment, make it difficult for Presidency 
College to co-operate on equal terms with the other colleges in 
such a system as we have described. We cannot but feel that if the 
mode of university organisation described in the foregoing para- 
graphs is to work easily and without jealousy and friction, som6 
change ouglit to be made in the organisation and management 
of Presidency College. 

163. We are far indeed from suggesting that its resources should 
be diminished in order to jmt it on a' level with other colleges ; 
such a policy would be disastrous; and it is not in anyway' 
necessary or even desirable for the success of the system we are 
proposing that all the colleges should be of equal, stren^h. But, " 
in the first place, we feel that the exceptional r^ources of this 
college should be in some degree made available for the wBole” 
student-body of the Teaching University ; or, to put the same 
thing in another way, that the influence of the teaching aiA 
equipment for which Government provides the funds should not 
be limited to a relatively small number of students. As we have 
noted more than once,^ when Presidency College was founded (or 
re-founded) in 1856, it seems to have been intended, that its 
strength should be used as a means of supplementing the resources 
of other colleges ; and if the affiliating system has made tbia 
difficult, a reformed system ought to make it practicable. In the 
second plhce we consider it to be undesirable that, in a university 
of colleges such as we have described, ond college should stand 
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in .a sp6<iially intimate relation to Gk^vemment, and be r^ardi^ 
as havmg a prior claim to Government funds available<lor higker 
educatien, solely because of that relation. 

154. Influenced, no doubt, by theje ideas, several of our 
correspondents have urged that Presidency College shouli be 
incorporated in the University. This recommendation has taJcen 
two forms. In the first form, it implies that all the buildings 
of the college, together with an aimual grant equivalent to the 
normal expenditure of Government upon the college, should be 
made over to the University, to be administered, presumably, in 
the same way as the Darbhanga building and the post-graduate 
classM held there. The result would be that Presidency College, 
as a college, would disappear. This proposal is wrapped up 
with the proposal that all honours work should be imdertaken 
by the University, as a first step towards the constitution of a 
unitary teaching university in Calcutta. Wc have already seen 
ground to reject this scheme.^ It is inconsistent with the whole 
trend of our reconamendations. For if, as we have tried to show,' 
efficient colleges as such have a vitally important part to play in, and 
indeed are indispensable for, the development of a sound system 
of university teaching under the conditions existing in Calcutta, 
it would-be fatal to do away with the college which has the longest, 
and in some ways the best, traditions, and in which, for a century, 
much of the best teaching has been given. 

165. A modified form of this scheme suggests that Presidency 
C<^ege should be incorporated in the Universitjy in the same way 
in which University College and King’s College have been incor- 
porated in the University of London ; that is, that all its property 
and income should be transferred to the University, but that it 
should retain a separate entity, being administered by a special 
committee of the University. This proposal seems to us to be 
also ‘Unacceptable, though in a minor degree. The analogy with 
London is incomplete and misleading. The situation in London 
is in some ways less complex than the situation in Calcutta. To 
take one point only. Presidency College is the only ‘ arts college ’ 
whose full incorporation in the University could be practicable. 
If there were, as in London, several colleges of the same type 


fir- 
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^ Paras. 17-21 cx£ this chapter*. 
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which ooxild come in on equal terms, while still retaining theijr 
distiuctive existence, incorporation might possibly form a ^tisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

166. The proposal described in the last paragraph seems to 
have two main dravidjacks. In the first place, being a university- 
controlled institution. Presidency College would, under this 
scheme, be placed in a wholly different position from the other 
arts colleges. In the circumstances of Calcutta, it would not be 
to anything like the same extent as the other colleges, a distinct 
corporation with a character of its own. The corporate life of 
the college might suffer from this, and in that case the life 
•of the university of colleges would be impoverished. Secondly, 
in view of the special conditions existing in Calcutta, it would 
be apt to be regarded with jealousy by the other colleges, which 
would suspect, with or without reason, that it enjoyed preferential 
treatment at the hands of the University. This would be all the 
more marked if, as some of our correspondents have suggested,, 
the college should be given a monopoly of honours work. 

167. We agree with the advocates of both these schemes to thiiif 
extent, that we think the exceptional resources of Presidency Collegife 
ought to be more fully shared with the rest of the Teaching Univet: ^ 
sity. But we are of opinion that it is essential for the. > present 
schenK3 of reconstruction that the college should preserve a position • 
as autonomous as that of other colleges, and should. Jiave a dis- ' 
tinctive character and aims of its own, with freedom to develops 
its own methods and ideals. For this purpose, it should be given ’ 
a more independent, not a less independent, corporate existence 
than it now has. It should be adequately and even generously 
endowed for its work as the leading college in a university of 
colleges. But neither its own members nor other colleges should be 
made to feel that it stands in a special and privileged position, as 
the particular protegS either of Government or of the Uni- 
versity. 

158. We therefore recommend that Government should cease to 
exercise the special and detailed control over the affairs of Presi- 
dency College which it has hitherto exercised ; that the property 
of the college should be vested in trustees, to be appointed by 
Government; that a fixed, annual block grant should be allotted 
to the college, sufficient to meet the expenses of maintenanoe 
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repairs, as 'Vfell as the cost of the salaries, pensions, etc., of sudh staff 
as may be judged necessary to maintain its educational and adminis- 
trative ;l0ffioiency on at least its present standard; and that a 
governing body, to be appointed in the main by Government, 
but to include one or more representatives of the University and 
at least two elected representatives of the teachers of the college 
in addition to the principal, shoidd be established, with power to 
administer the revenues arising from Government grants, fees, 
endowments and other sources, to receive gifts, to create and award 
scholarships, and, in general, to direct the policy of the college. 

169. The college would thus become a distmet corporation. The 
new arrangement would have the double advantage, on the one 
hand that Government would know precisely what its liabiUtiea 
were, and would be saved from the labour of dealing with the 
detailed recommendations which now come up from the college ; 
on the other hand, that the available revenues could be freely 
us^, without the difficulties which are apt to be caused under 
the existing system of approved budgets. The increased elasticity 
which this change would give would be especially valuable because 
it would rend^ easy the accommodations and adjustments which 
would often be desirable under the new co-operative system. 

160. It goes without saying that if any such change were 
carried into effect, all existing rights would have to be carefully 
safeguarded. These include, in the first place, the rights of the 
eSA^ng teaching staff in regard to salary, tenure and pension ; 
and^heir right to any improvement in these respects which may 
result from the recommendations of the Public Services Commis- 
sion ; in the second place, any special privileges such as those 
enjoyed by Muslim students. Thirdly, adequjite safeguards would 
-have to be provided to ensure that the governing body should 
not give preferential treatment to any form of religious teaching, 
or place obstacles in the way of students of any particular religious 
community. 

161. The greatest difficulty involved in this proposal would be 
its bearing upon the system of the educational services, whereby 
the college is now staffed. We have already indicated some of 
the defects of the ^rVice system ^ in its relation to college work. 


* Chapter Xlll, pans. 20-28, and Chapter XXXI, paras. 87-89. 
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Thae syistem as a whole is now under review, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission ; and we 
submit that the desirability of adjusting the mode of reortdtment 
in this college to the methods of organisation and appointriliSit 
adopted in, the University ought to be seriously considered. It 
is true that the service system of recruitment need not necessarily 
be wholly incompatible with the institution of a system of autojj^my 
in the management of the college, such as we have suggested 
above. It may possibly be found desirable, for a time, to continue 
the service mode of appointment in filbng the staff of Presidency 
College, especially during the period of transition in the organisa- 
tion of the university system of Bengal ; this might facilitate the 
redistribution of teaching strength in Calcutta, and in the mufassal 
centres attached to the Teaching University, which our proposals, 
if adopted, may render necessary. But it must be recognised that 
so long as appointments to the staff of the college are made by 
Government and are determined, as they necessarily must be under 
the service system, not exclusively by the needs of the college, 
but also by the claims and seniority of members of the services 
outside of Calcutta, the control of the governing body over the 
working of the college must be considerably hampered, as compared 
with that exercised by the governing bodies of colleges not under 
Government control. 


162. It appears to us to be ultimately'desirable- ithat appoint-*;^ 
ments to teaching posts in Presidency College,' whether made 
by the Governing Body or in the special mode which is propo§^*.j 
below for certain of the more important posts, should be made 
without reference to the service system ; and that while the salaty 
scale and pension rates should in general be not less than they now' 
are, and all the senior teachers should enjoy an equally secure, 
tenure, the members of the teaching body should not be enrolled 
in distinct services, and it should be possible to appoint junior ' 
teachers for short periods or on probation. 


163. Should the changes which we propose be approved for 
ultimate adoption in regard to Presidency College, we suggest 
that members of the Educational Services who hold appointments 
in Presidency College at the time of the jtransfer of the college 


* As ttlso ui tile Uuiversity of l>ttcoa ; «« Oliaptttr XXX ITT, pama, 82.69, 
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to the proposed trustees and govemmg body, or are appointed 
to the college thereafter, should be offered the option — 

(а) ieiiher of remaining members of the service, but lent, 

permanently or for a fixed time, to the college by 
Government ; 

(б) or of being lent temporarily to the college, but remaining 

liable to transfer to some other post in the Government 
service, at the discretion of Government ; 

(c) or of leaving Government service and retaining their 

positions under the goveniing body of the college, 
but with a guarantee that their existing or prospective 
rights of salary, leave, pension, etc., be unimpaired ; 

(d) or of remaining in Government service and leaving the 

college. 

164. In any event the governing body should have the 
right, if its funds permitted, of increasing the salary and status 
of any teacher of the college even if, under one of the clauses 
suggested above, he remained a member of one of the services. 
Thus a junior te%cher in the subordinate service might be promoted 
to a higher post*than he would have held under strict service rules, 
and receive* out of coUege funds, a supplement to his pay. All 
vacancies in the staff, as they occurred, should be filled by the 
governing body as freely as corresponding appointments would be 
made by the governing bodies of non-Government colleges, subject, 
of course, to such conditions as might have been laid down at the 
outset by Government. 

166. We recommend the foregoing scheme as the best mode of 
placing Presidency College in a position of independence parallel 
to that of colleges not under Government control, and of relieving 
Covernment of the somewhat invidious responsibilities which rest 
upon it in relation to this college, without impairing the strength 
of the college, or the status, salary and prospects of its teachers. 
At the same time we recognise the difficulty of carrying out so 
considerable a change; and we therefore realise that oven if our 
proposals ar^ accepted, it may not be practicable or advisable to 
carry them out at once. Since the new scheme which we have 
advocated could not make a favourable start unless Presidency 
College was able from the outset to play its highly important part, 
and'iince this almost necessarily involves (o) the withdrawal of 
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intermedfelie students from the college, and (5) the 
ol the new mode of college government and the institution^ of ?the 
special professorships which will be described below, it mayposably 
be felt that it would be best to delay the initiation of the new system 
until these adjustments have been carried out. 

166. The need of placing Presidency College in a more independ- 
cnt^,i^osition, more nearly parallel to that of other colleges, was 
ordy one of the two desiderata which we laid down in paragraph 
163 above. The other was, that the resources of this college 
should be made more generally available than they now are. This 
would be in part met by the scheme of inter-collegiate lectures, 
given by college teachers ‘ appointed ’ by the University which we 
have already outlined. But in our judgment more than this ought 
to be done. 

167. In paragraphs 102 and 109 above, we expressed the hope 
that chairs or readerships might be established in various constituent 
colleges of the University, on the condition that the holders 
should have the rank, and perform the duties, of university profes- 
sors or readers, while remaining teachers of the college, t^ie 
whole of their salaries being provided out of college funds or 
speeJal endowments. We recommend that Presidency College should 
give the lead to other colleges in this dii’ection, by the establishment 
of a series of Presidency chairs or readerships, to be held by ^le 
principal teachers of the college : some of these chs&s might well 
be named in honour of distinguished helpers or scholars associated 
with the history of the college, such as Bam Mohun Boy and D^vid 
Hare. We consider that ten or twelve such posts might readily be 
provided by Presidency College. They would presumably be filled, 
in the first instance, mainly by distinguished teachers of the college, 
or other members of the Indian and Provincial Educational 
Services, selected on the ground of their scholarship and teaching 
capacity ; and these would, of course, retain at least their existing 
salary and pension rights. In the first instance the selectjpn might 
with advantage be made by a joint committee of the University 
and Government. 

168. But on the occurrence of va^ncies in any of these posts, 
and perhaps also for a few of the first appointments, we suggest 
a special mode of recruitment different from that described above 
as the normal mode of appointment to university chairs. 
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sine© its foundation tHe |>xincipal contribution of Presidency Collie 
to the intellectual life of Bengal has lain in the fact that many ca . 
its chief teachers have been men trained in the West, and therefore 
specially useful in keeping Bengal students in touch wth -the 
constantly changing methods and outlook of western learning 
in various fields. Wc are emphatically of opiiuon that the need of 
Bengal for a steady recruitment of the best obtainable men of 
this type is as great to-day as it has ever been. While the system 
of university appointments which we have recommended would 
render possible the appointment of western-trained men, we think 
it important that a certain number of important posts should be 
reserved for men (whether Indians or Englishmen) who have been 
trained in the West, and that the salaries attached to these posts 
should be on such a scale as would ensure the.appointment of men 
of the best type, and should be capable of special increment in 
particular cases. It seems to us appropriate, in view of the tradi- 
tions and history of Presidency College, that the holders of these 
posts (while available for the general work of the University, and 
holding the rank of professors in the University) should be attached 
to Presidency CpHege and should be paid out of the revenues of 
the college. We recommend, also, that the appointments to these 
posts should be made in England. 

169. The method which we suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency chairs should be appointed in England 
instead of in Calcutta ; that in each case (as in many appoint- 
mente'*o university posts in the Dominions) a special committfee 
should be appointed ; that the University and the college shoijjd 
each appoint a. representative from among persons resident in or 
visiting England who are familiar with the conditions, while the 
Secretary X)f State should be asked to appoint the other members, 
who should be drawn from among the leading British experts 
in the subject of the chair. We further suggest that in notifying 
the vacancy and asking for the appointment of a committee of 
selection," the University and the college should forward, throu gh 
the Secretary of State, a statement of the special needs and condi- 
tions which ought to be kept in view, and also a statement in 
regard to any western-trained scholars resident in India whose 
claims ought, in their judgment, to be si^ously considered. The 
committee of selection would then be in a position, with full 
knowledge of the circumstances, to nominate the candidate who 
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aeemed to them most suitable. They might report that a higher 
sala^ -ought to be ofEered to secure the best available man, in 
which case the college would have to consider whether, out of its 
owniesouroes or with the aid of the University or of Government, 
it ceuld supply the additional funds required. The nomination 
when made would be reported by cable to the University and the 
college ; and if, as would normally be the case, no exception was 
taken, the appointment would be formally confirmed. We belfeve. 
that by this method a steady recruitment of western-trained 
teachers of liigh ability would be secured, without imdue invasion 
of the prerogatives of the University or the college, and without 
overlooking the claims of suitable candidates in India. 

XV. — The need for new colleges. 

170. Even if all the existing colleges in Calcutta were to 

find it possible to satisfy the conditions which we have laid dovra 
for constituent colleges, the accommodation provided would 
scarcely suffice to meet the demand for training in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science as it is hkely to develope in the future ; 
for the restriction of the number of students to be admitted to 
an individual college to 1,000 would" greatly reduce the numbers 
now admitted at some of the colleges. That is one of the reasons, 
which have compelled us to recognise the necessity of^^tinuii^ 
for a time to recognise, on an affiliating basis, which 

may not be able to satisfy these conditions. 

171. It is pr^tically certain that some of the colleges wiH be 
unable, either at the outset, or in the future, to meet the 
requirements which we have laid down ; and unless we are to 
contemplate the permanent existence of colleges of an inferior and 
admittedly unsatisfactory type — a prospect which we ^ould r^ard 
with deep concern — ^it is necessary to encourage and facilitate 
the rise of new collies equipped on a scale sufficient to justify their^ 
admission to constituent privileges. We earnestly hope that such 
colleges will come into existence ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
despite the numerous and powerful claims of other branches of 
university work, such as post-graduate research, technological 
training, and women’s education, that there is no aspebt of higher 
education upon which the money of wealthy men could be nmte 
profitably spent than in the endowment of collies in which, 
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imj be posable to recapture something of the intimWy ^ . the 
relations between teacher and taught which marked the 
schools of eastern learning. We feel the creation of at least iwo^ 
new colleges to be so essential for the efficient working of the JUetw. 
^stem that we are inclined to doubt whether the system coult^ be 
given a fair start unless the immediate establishment of these 
colleges had been guaranteed. 

- f72. There are certain considerations which wo would uige upon 
the attention of the projectors of new collies. One is that for 
the purposes for which the college mainly exists, a relatively 
small college is better than a large one ; though we have fixed 
1,000 as the maximum number of students which ought to be 
accommodated in a single college, we stroriglj feel that, had it 
been practicable, it would have been better to fix 600 as the 
maximum. A second consideration, which was not present to 
the minds of the founders of most of the existing colleges, is 
the importance of providing simple but healthy residential accom- 
modation for the students, and also for the teachers, if possible 
in close proximity to the other buildings of the college. This con- 
sideration, taken filone, would seem to point to suburban sites as 
the most desirable. 

,173. But here our second desideratum comes in conflict 
with pur third, which is, that it is highly important, if the students 
are to be enabled to take full advantage of the facilities afforded 
by thfl. Teaching University, that the college should be placed 
as near as possible to the main centre of university work in 
College Square. Urihappily sites, and especially sites spacious 
enough to allow of healthy residential provision, are very costly 
and very difficult to obtain, in that area. We have discussed 
this vexing problem elsewhere^ in connexion with the very difficult 
question whether the site of the University as a whole could be 
removed. .Here it must suffice to say that when the foundation 
p| a new cmlege is being considered, the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment under present conditions will probably be that a building 
suitable for teaching work should be erected near College Square, 
and that residences for students and teachers, if possible with 
plajing fields, should be qrected in some healthy but easily acces- 
sible suburban district. 

.. ^ Cha|)tet8 XX and X^CCyill : the §ite of the 
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174. We do not venture to indicate in any detail the oharacler 
of the colleges which will, as we hope, come into existence if br 
w6en the new system of university teaching takes root. But 
we desire to emphasise the importance, under the conditions 
now existing in Calcutta, of the establishment of an Islamia 
College for Muslim students, where opportunities for religious 
ob^rvance and instruction might be made available. The proposal 
to create such a college has been under discussion for many years; 
but its establishment has been delayed, in part by the war, and 
in part by the desirability of considering this question in relation 
to the whole problem of university education in Bengal. 
question has been specifically referred to us. We have no hessta.- 
tion in saying that we regard the establishment of such a college 
as a real and important need. The site proposed for the college 
is close to the Madrassah, and to the excellent Baker and ifeott 
Hostels for Musalmans which already exist near by. These are great 
advantages. On the other hand the distance from College Square 
might place some difiiculties in the way of full participation in 
the work of the Teaching University. But these difficulties would 
not be insuperable, and on the whole the suggested site seems to be 
the best available, assuming that the University as a whole is not 
to be removed outside the city. 

175. The objection has been raised that a^;^ecial ' Mu^m 
college would bring about too great an isolat^i^ of' tho M^lim 
students. We fully appreciate the dangers of such isolation ; but 
this objection would bo greatly modified under the systeift ,‘jpi 
co-operation and inter-collegiate teaching which we have proposed. 
On the other hand, it would introduce a distinctive element iiifto 
the life of the University, which would be all to the good. 
Moreover, we recognise, with the greatest respect, that one of 
the reasons which have hitherto prevented Musalmans from taking 
full advantage of the opportunities of university training has 
been their belief that religious influence is an indispensab^ 
element in any sound system of education. Such a college as we 
have suggested would meet this difficulty. 

176. Should a Muslim college be established, tO" place it under 
purely departmental control would be inconsistent with our genernl 
proposals. But in view of the fact that the college would be # 
new institution, and that the Musalmans set store by Govemmwt 
control, we recommei^ that the Government of Bqngal sh<^l 
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engage the staff on such conditions in the case of each inemh§F as 
it may consider suitable, and should arrange, for the first fesre }j[eavs 
at any rate, for the direct administration of the college in ^ch a 
manner as may at the time appear to bb most convenient, with'the 
help of a committee to which the administration might be gradiraHy 
devolved. Ultimately the college should be placed under the 
control of -an appointed governing body of the type already recom- 
mended in the case of Presidency College, administering a fixed 
aimual block grant from Government, but empowered also to accept 
gifts and endowments, which would, we hope, be forthcoming on 
a substantial scale from well-to-do Musalmans. But even when 
this process of devolution has been completed, the property should 
probably remain in the hands of Government. We further recom- 
mend that university chairs of Arabic, Persian and Islamic history 
should be attached to this college. 

177. The reasons which make it desirable that a Muslim college 
should be established might be advanced with equal cogency in 
favour of the establishment of an orthodox Hindu college. We 
shall recommend, in Chapter XLII, a reorganisation of the 
Sanskrit College, which will, we hope, adequately meet this need. 

— XVI. — The carrying out of the change. 

17fi. We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that the 
changes which we have proposed in this chapter, both in the 
methods of instruction and in the organisation of the University 
and its colleges, are so great as to amount to a revolution in the 
university system as it now stands ; though they are, in our 
judgment, not greater than are essential in view of the state of 
things wfiich we analysed in the first part of this report. We 
have already expressed the opinion that the transformation of 
methods which we have ventured to recommend cannot be put 
inlio effect suddenly, by any mere legislative or administrative 
decree, but must depend for its ultimate success, like any other 
great change, upon the spirit in which the task is undertaken, 
not by a few leaders (though they would be indispensable) but 
by the 'whole body of teachers, and indeed by the whole 
community ; and upon • the gradual growth of a new tradition, 
&r, rather, upon the gradual revival of the best elements in 
old^ Indian tradition of teaching and scholarship. 
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■f*‘l 79 .‘ Nes^heless, even the mere mtechanical and admimstrative 
adjiistments which will be necessary are so great, and the difficulties 
to be surmounted are of %o varied a kind, that thS most wisely 
designed Act, Statutes and' Regulations could not foresee or deal 
with them adequately. It seems to us to be necessary that 
there should be a good deal of elasticity and power of variation 
t(i. meet particular difficulties ; and that therefore, during the 
firs^ years, while the new intermediate system is being organis^, 
imd the colleges in Calcutta arc being encouraged and helped to 
fulfil the conditions required for constituent rank, special transi- 
tional arrangements will have to be made. Whatever stages may 
be marked out for this transition, ^ it seems to us necessary tMt 
a small powerfully constituted Executive Commission should be 
instituted. Wn shall discuss the constitution and powers which 
ought to be attributed to this body in Chapter XXXVII . 

180. We have in this chapter advocated a reconstruction oT the' 
system of university organisation and teaching in Calcutta so far- 
reaching in its scope as to amount to a conqdote departure from 
Indian university traditions. Wo believe that the changes we 
recommend are practicable. We are convinced that they are 
necessary, if the highest training available for young BengaUs is to 
be brought into a healthy conditHJh.' But we do not conc^l froih 
ourselves that the carrying out of so great a change musft be^ttended . 
by great difficulties, and that it cannot be achievjSd.M;.#i moprenfe ' 
The changes proposed in the methods of teaching and in the portion 
of the colleges are so considerable that their full OTgnificance W3§I 
not be quickly or easily realised ; and there will be a danger of 
resentment and friction unless time is given to those likely to be 
affected to realise the advantages of the new system, and to adapt 
themselves to it. Large funds will be necessary, both from pubUc 
and private sources ; and in view of the substantial demands made 
by other parts of our scheme of reform, these may not be readily 
or easily available on the scale required for the immediate adoptioij^ 
■of the new system. Above all, the establishment of the inter- 
mediate colleges, and the large expenditure which this will require, 
as well as the organisation of the new 'mode of administering 
secondary and intermediate education which we have proposed, 
will themselves make very exacting demknds upon the adminia-r 
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trative power available ; these changes will deepfy afiedt the 
position of every college ; until they are carried ►out, thii better 
prepared undergraduates for whom our scheme of trailing is 
designed, will only be forthcoming in small numbers. We should 
be very reluctant to suggest delay in the execution of reforms 
which seem to us to be of vital importance for the public weltare ; 
and we think it should be possible to carry them out reasonabljr 
quickly, provided that sufficient funds are forthcoming, and that 
a body of able men, endowed with adequate powers, are entrusted 
with the task. Such a body would be the Executive Commission 
which we have proposed. At the same time we recognise that the 
Executive Commission might be overweighted if it had to carry on 
all the ordinary routine of the University besides working out 
the new system. This difficulty might be avoided if, when the 
Act reconstituting the University was passed, its operation was 
delayed for a time, and if, during the interval, the ordinary routine 
of university administration were carried on by the existing bodies 
while the Executive Commission devoted itself to prepanng for the 
coming change. Such an arrangement would resemble that adopted 
in London in 1898. During this interval the Board of Secondary 
and Intermedia^ Education could be brought into working order, 
^e intermediate colleges could be established, and the effect of 
ais changeiipon the existing colleges could be appreciated. At 
the same tune the University of Dacca, whose immediate establish- 
ment seems to us to be essential, would afford a model of the new 
met^d of university government, and in some degree of the new 
methods of university instruction, which could not fail to be 
instructive. Meanwhile, though the definite reconstruction of the 
Teaching University of Calcutta would be delayed, the time would 
not be wasted ; since, as the main features of the scheme we have 
described would have been formally approved as a programme for 
future action, the colleges could, with such help as Government 
and the public were able to afford them, make ready for the part, 
they would have fo play in the new system ; new colleges could be 
established ; Presidency College could be reorganised ; a beginning 
could be made, under the existing organisation, in the co-operation 
of colleges and university to provide more efficient teaching ; th6 
training of teachers could be set upon a sound footing ; and much 
could be done in the improvement of examinations and in provision 
for health and residence of the students. It is for Government 
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md the public to decide (should our general programme of reform 
be accepted) which of these two methods of procedure would be 
likely to lead to the best results. In the meanwhile it has been our 
task, in this chapter, to lay down the lines of the new university 
system towards which, in our judgment, Calcutta ought to labour. 


A note on taking notes. 

If notes arc not to be dictated in future, students must learn the art of 
taking notes from a continuous lecture. We think that it is perhaps too gener- 
ally assumed that the average student can learn to do this by the light of 
nature. But the process is not a simple one, and a certain amount of guidance 
will greatly facilitate matters. We were told by a distinguished teacher in 
Bombay that his pupils clamoured for ‘ dictated notes * as the only means 
of passing their examinations, which he declined to give them. Instead, he 
gave them one or two lessons on the art of taking notes. He lectured for a 
quarter of an hour and then wrote out on the black-board the notes which 
he himself would have regarded as adequate. A few illustrations of this 
kind amply sufficed to put the students on the right track, and no more diffi- 
culty was experienced. Clearly there are no hard and fast rules to be observed 
in the matter. The object of a lecture, as compared with that of a book, is 
to give a colour and perspective by means of the human voice which only 
supreme art in writing can evoke ; to explore difficulties and present the#' 
in different ways so as to overcome the obstacles existent in mincis of different 
types, involving repetitions that would often be utterly Wearisome in print ; 
to give illustrations particularly fitted to awaken the interest of the particular 
audience in front of the lecturer, which would be entirely out of place in 
addressing the wide public of letters. It is clear that the object of a lecture is 
largely defeated •by slow dictation on the part of the lecturer, and by mechan- 
ical writing on the part of the student absorbing the greater part of his 
attention. He might as well be copying from a book. The ideal for the 
student to aim at is, while listening with full attention, to be able to grasp as 
he goes along and to jot down those salient points which will enable him later, 
when he reads his notes, to recreate in his mind the lecture as he heard it. 
As in other matters, the ideal is not easy to attaiil. But with practice a reason- 
able efficiency may be acquired by the student of average ability. We have 
expressed ourselves emphatically in condemnation of ' dictated notes.’ But 
we see no reason why, if a lecturer judges it advisable, he should not either 
at the beginning or the end of a lecture, dictate during a few minutes a brief 
headline summary of the main points on which he has touched or intends to 
touch. Such a summary, especially with young students, might often give 
real help ; for the lecturer himself, it is a means" of ensuring clearness, by no 
means to be despised. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


The Mufassal CoLtEaES. 

* 

I. 

1, The whole scheme of reform which has been outlined in the 
foregoing chapters must deeply affect the position and prospects 
of the scattered colleges in the Bengal mufassal. We believe 
that, under the new system, there can be opened to these colleges 
the possibility of future developments of far greater interest and 
usefulness than anything which could have resulted from the 
present system, though the development of some of the colleges 
ought to be on widely different lines from that of others. We 
have endeavoured to frame a plan which will give to these colleges 
the opportumty of addressing themselves to new responsibilities 
and of shaping for themselves a more useful future ; and this 
plan will be explained in the present chapter. But we recognise 
that, at first sight, our scheme as a whole is likely to awaken some 
apprehension in the minds of those who are responsible for the 
mufassal colleges ; and we therefore think it necessary to face 
frankly the causes of this feeling before proceeding to explain the 
means by which we think these causes can be removed. 

2. The city of Calcutta, and the superior educational advan- 
tages which it has to ofier, have always exercised a powerful 
attraction over the minds of mufassal boys.’ One thing alone 
has seemed to make it possible for the mufassal colleges to resist 
the influence of this attraction, and to keep their classes filled. 
They sent their students in for the same examinations as the 
strongest Calcutta colleges, and, on the whole, were not markedly 
less successful in getting them through. So long as the passing 
of examinations continued to be, as it still is, almost the only 
purpose for which students took university courses, and almost the 
only criterion by which the value of a university education was 
judged, this fact masked the relative weakness of most of the 

■ ■ — * 

^ See the figures as to the Dumber of mufassal students in Calcutta in Chapter 
Xlll, para. 94. 
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mi^Bsal colleges, and made it appear that a man might do just 
as well for himself in a weak and ill-equipped college as in a 

strong one. . 

3.' But the false standard set up by the overvaluing ^f examin- 
ation results, as we have seen, is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the present system in Bengal. It has to be overthrown if Bengal is 
to attain full intellectual, vitality. It will be overthrown if and 
when "adequately endowed and efficiently organised teaching uni- 
versities are established, as we have proposed, in Calcutta and in 
Dacca. Then it will be gradually realised, by the students, by their 
parents and advisers, and by their future employers, that a man 
can in these places get a training altogether superior to anything 
that has hitherto been open to him. It will be realised that what 
makes a university education worth having is the training which 
it gives, the intellectual stimulus of listening to great teachers, the 
introduction to the responsibilities of life which comes from the 
close contact and co-operation of a living society ; not the mere 
crude passing of an examination, which is mainly of value if 
and in so far as it proves that the student has undergone a 
training of this kind. 

4. The Teaching Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will set up 
in Bengal new standards of university work. Ju^ed by these 
standards the mufassal colleges will gravely sufier in public 
estimation unless the character and quality of their work are 
improved out of all recognition. Unless they are enabled, by 
systematic encouragement and aid, to provide*B training which, 
while less rich and varied, can yet stand comparison with that 
afforded by Calcutta and Dacca, they will be apt to be gradually 
denuded of their students. This result would be in every way 
unhappy. It would be unfortunate for the mufassal, since it might 
involve the crushing out of such modest centres of intellectual 
life as now exist. It would be not less unfortunate for Calcutta 
and Dacca, since it would mean that these universities would 
have to deal with such large numbers of students as would make 
it impossible for them to develope an adequate system of teaching 
and of individual care and supervision. 

5. These results can only be prevented in one or other of two 
ways. One would be to forbid the reorganisation of Calcutta and 
Dacca, in order that the mufassal colleges might go o]>as they now 
do. We do not hesitate to say that this would be nothing less 
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than a crime. It would imply the denial to students in. Calcutta 
and Dacca of advantages which must be beneficial not only to 
themselves, but to the community, merely in order that a number 
of institutions — which exist for the service of the community — •' 
should be enabled to go on doing a kind of work which is already 
manifestly inadequate to the needs of the Presidency, and will 
become more obviously inadequate in .proportion as Bengal realises 
how much sound education can do for her service. 

6. The only alternative is to develope in the mufassal real and 
living centres of university work — not merely of preparation for 
examinations, but of independent thought and investigation. We 
believe that, with wise gmdance and aid, this can be done, net in 
a moment, but gradually ; so that selected mufassal centres may 
grow in strength as Calcutta and Dacca grow in strength, and 
may be able to make an appeal to the students which, in its 
way, will be almost as strong as that of the two leading 
universities, though somewhat different in kind. But if this is 
to be done, there must be a reasonable concentration of re- 
sources ; and no scheme for dealing with the problem will be 
satisfactory wbiqb does not make such concentration possible. 

T* : In yet another respect the plan of reform which is outlined 
in the foregoing chapters may seem, at first sight, to be prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the mufassal colleges. In all of them the 
great majority of the students are in the intermediate stage. In 
•many of thcjn the intermediate classes form a source of revenue, 
by means of which the degree classes are in part supported. The 
reorganisation which we propose excludes the intermediate classes 
from the sphere of university work, and may therefore seem to 
imperil the very existence of these colleges. 

8. But the number of students requiring education up to the 
stage now fixed by the intermediate examination (though of a 
kind better adapted to their needs) will remain as large as ever, 
and, indeed, will in all probability greatly increase. For the great 
majority of these students — for a far larger proportion than is now 
the case — ^provision ought to be made in the mufassal. The 
mufassal collies, therefore, will have at the intermediate stage 
as important a function as before — indeed, a far more import- 
ant function, because it is in this stage of education that some of 
the greatest and most urgently needed improvements are possible. 
But these improvements will be costly. It will no longer be 
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possible to run intermediate classes so as to pay their way, still 
less so as to yield a profit. Substantial subsidies will be 
necessary to enable the colleges to carry on this work. We have 
elsewhere recommended the provision of such subsidies, and we 
hold these to be so necessary that if they are not forthcoming out 
recommendations will, in our judgment, be largely nullified. 

0. Intermediate education of the new pattern will be able to 
render such vital services to the whole community, and will be so 
exacting in its demands upon the thought and upon the resources 
of those who carry it on, that the colleges which undertake it 
win find it more and more incumbent upon them to concentrate 
their attention upon this kind of work, which demands methods 
quite different from those appropriate Ipo degree or university 
work. In the same way, those colleges which are zealous to carry 
on degree work, and which are able to attract large numbers of degree 
students, will find that the attempt to provide a training worthy 
of being compared with that afiorded by Calcutta and Dacca will 
equally tax all their strength, and demand all their energies. 

10. We therefore contemplate, as the necessary consequence of 
the changes which we have proposed, a gradual and increasingly 
definite differentiation in the work of .the mufassal colleges, some 
devoting all their strength to degree work, others %o the not less 
vitally important work of the intermediate stage. The former 
might in course of time be recognised as ‘ potential universities,' 
and ultimately, as universities, acquire independence. The latter 
-would become great centres of varied and practical training for 
young men of many types. They would be different from the 
‘ potential universities,' but no more inferior to them than Eton 
is inferior to Oxford. But this process of development, though it 
must not be artificially forced, must not merely be left to chance ; 
and a well designed scheme of reorganisation must provide the 
means for giving to all thft. bolli^ a wise guidance during their 
gradual development towteds dmerent, but equally worthy and 
useful, destinies, 

11. But it is necessary, in framing a scheme of reform, to consider 
not only the needs and interests of the colleges, but the sentiments 
and desires of the community as a whole. There eftn be no doubt 
that educated opinion in Bengal has long held, and still largely, 
holds, that a wide diffusion of institutions pf university rank in ail 
parts of the province is in itself desirable, as a means of bringing 
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home to thepeople the value of education, end as a stimulus to^ihe 
intellectual life of the districts in which these institutions are planted. 
So strongly is this opinion held by many leaders of opinion that 
they would be willing with their eyes open even to sacrifice efficiency 
in teaching, if the price of efficiency was a reduction in the number 
of available centres of instruction. We recognise the force of these 
considerations, especially in the stage ox educational development 
through which Bengal has been passing; we recognise also that the 
remarhfable demand for education in Bengal has been in a consid- 
erable degree due to the wide distribution of colleges of uni- 
versity rank. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
influence of these small and under-equipped institutions, which 
can afford on^ a narrow and, for most of their students, purely 
liter^iry training, and which can therefore do nothing to help 
their students to prepare themselves for more practical careers, 
has been largely responsible for the disregard of practical training 
from which Bengal has gravely suffered, and has encouraged that 
unhealthy concentration of the ambitions of young men of ability 
upon a course of mere mechanical preparation for book-work exam- 
inations which almost all our correspondents deplore. 

12. We desire not only to retain, but to extend more widely, 
the influence which can be exercised by institutions of higher 
education upon the community which surrounds them. But we 
desire that this influence should be healthier and more varied than 
it now is, and that the community should be brought to realise 
that it is possible for its sons to equip themselves not merely for arts 
degrees, and for the limited careers to which these lead, but also 
for a variety of forms of practical activity, in agriculture, commerce 
and industry; This end will, we believe, be attained by the estab- 
lishment of the intermediate colleges, which we propose should 
be set up in much larger numbers than the existing colleges. The 
intermediate colleges are not to be thought of as merely a reproduc- 
tion of the existing second-grade colleges, which have, by common 
consent, been far from satisfactory. They will be better staffed 
and better equipped, not merely than the second-grade colleges, 
but than most of the existing first-grade colleges ; and they will 
consequently be able to exercise a much deeper influence upon 
the life and thought of 'the community. With their schemes of 
vocational training, they will be able to show tlmt higher education 
can serve far more varied purposes than it has hitherto served. 
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Their ci^ecialist teachers of education, of science, of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, will often be able to render direct service beyond 
the limits of their class-rooms. We should hope that in time they 
might offer instruction suitable for persons who had no intention 
of pursuing a regular academic course. In particular the colleges 
might well become centres for university extension courses, delivered, 
often in the vernacular, by scholars brought trom the universities, 
to audiences of the general public. In all these ways the diffusion of 
interest in, and opportunities for, higher education would be made 
far more effective under the scheme which we propose, than would 
ever be possible under the existing system. And at the same time 
training up to a higher stage, but of a much more efficient character 
than is now available, would be provided not only at Calcutta and 
Dacca, but at selected centres in the mufassal which would gradually 
become foci of intellectual life far more vigorous and vital than 
can possibly be created by the handfuls of underpaid and overworked 
teachers now scattered among manj’^ isolated colleges. 

II. 

13. Having in view the possibility of the future creation 
of other university centres in Bengal besides Calcutta and Dacca, 
and the need, if such a possibility exists, of keeping it in mind 
in framing any scheme of reconstruction, we included in our 
questionnaire an enquiry’^ whether, in the opinion of our corre- 
spondents, it would be desirable, either now or in the future, to 
establish other universities, on the lines of the Daccjt echeme or 
on other lines. The replies to this enquiry were very varied, and 
very interesting. Exactly 150 of our correspondents deal with 
the question. Of these, seventeen are definitely hostile to the 
creation of any new universities in Bengal — a few of them being 
opposed even to the establishment of a university at Dacca. 
Thirty-five, while not hostile to the idea in itself, regard the 
possibility of realising it as too distant to be worthy of serious 
discussion. Ninety-eight are decisively favourable to the idea, 
though many urge that no attempt should be made to realise 
it until the University of Calcutta has been reconstructed ; and 
of the ninety-eight, no less than seventy-five name places whislL. 
seem to them to be statable sites for universities. 


^ Question 4. 
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T^. The majority of those who regard it as definitely undesir* 
able to set up new universities base ther bpposition on grounds of 
expense, urging that all the available funds^ should be spent upon 
the development of Calcutta. With this view we have, in some 
regards, a good deal of sympathy. But it must not be forgotten 
that there are some thousands of university students in the mufassal 
whose needs we are scarcely entitled to disregard. Others take 
up the much more convincing ground that outside Calcutta and 
Dacca there are no centres of suffiMent culture to afford the 
necessary atmosphere for the growth of a university ; and that 
there are not enough teachers of distinction available to staff 
even two universities, not to speak of more. If there are no 
centres of intellectual life in all the vast area of the^ Bengal 
mufassal, is not this a dangerous and unhappy state of things, 
and does it not appear all the more important to do whatever 
is possible to create such centres ? But this can be done, in 
our judgment, only by the development of really strong groups 
of scholars and teachers at a few centres. Grouped together 
in a smaller number of centres, the existing teachers would be able 
to stimulate one another and to specialise in their work; their 
libraries and other materials of study could be made more efficient ; 
while their students could not only be offered a wider range of 
studies, but would be enabled to enjoy in some degree the atmosphere 
of intellectual life which cannot easily be created in small self-con- 
tained centres. The teachers, working under such conditions, 
would be more efficient ; and the number of efficient teachers avail- 
able for the needs of Bengal would be increased. 

16. Three of our correspondents take up a yet more funda- 
mental position ; and contend that the creation of new universities 
is undesirable simply because it would make a breach in the 
uniformity of the present system of training. “ To multiply 
universities in the Presidency,” says Mr. B. C. Bose, “ would be 
sadly subversive of all uniformity in matters of education. This 
heterogeneity would be without any corresponding benefit.”* Bub 
is Mr. Bose right in the value he attaches to a rigid uniformity of 
training * Th? experience of other countries seeflis to show that 
variety, not uniformity^ is the source of intellectual vitality. The 
wond^ful modern revival of learned activity in France dates from 


> Question 4. 
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the time when, under the leadership of Albert Dumont, Eroest 
Lavisse, and Octave Gr4ard, the uniformity imposed by Napoleon’s 
single dominating University of France was broken down, and 
eighteen French universities sprang into vigorous life. , Most of 
our correspondents, indeed, take this view rather than Mr. Bose’s. 
" ThCTe is room for new universities,” says Mr. Joges Chandra 
Ray,^ “ but none for a multiplication of one type, teaching the- 
same subjects in the same way and burning out graduates 

similar in body, mind, and spirit A university exists for a 

society, and, as a society is a complex organism having various 
functions to perform, new universities ought to take up the 
different questions and try to embody the underlying principles in 
their ideal. There will then be diversity in university education 
in the country.” , 

1C. We agree with Mr. Ray in his belief that there is need for 
greater diversity in the intellectual life of Bengal, and in the 
training received by her sons. But, when we come to examine the 
actual suggestions made by our correspondents as to the proper 
sites for new universities, we cannot but feel that the line of 
advance for the immediate future is by no means clearly marked 
out. For our correspondents name, ■ among them, no less than 
twenty-nine places.® No one of these is so obviously, nmrked 
out as a future university that everybody names it ; ’ though 
Rajshahi gets no less than 55 votes, and Chittagong 34. Berham- 
pur is the only other place which gets more than 20 votes, 
while four other places obtain between 10 and 20. . No less than 
eleven of the places suggested as seats of universities have no 
colleges at all, even of the second-grade. It appears, then, that 
while, in the opinion of the great majority of those correspondents 
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• It may bo interesting to enumerate these in alphabetical order. The figures after 
the names indicate the number of times each place has been recommended, aateriak. 
indicates that the place does not now poseeas a college of even the second-grade : — 


♦Asansol (4) 
Bankura (8) 
Barisal (10) 
Berhampur (21 > 
♦Birbhum (1) 
♦Bogra (1) 
Burdwan(14) 


Chittagong (34) 
Com ill a (4) 
♦Darjeeling (1) 
Daulatpur (2) 
Faridpur (1) 
Gauhati (14) 
Hooghly (3) 


♦Jessore (2) 
♦Kalimpong (1) 
Khulna (1) 
Krishnagar (5) 
♦Kurseon^ (3) 
•Malda (2) 
Midnapur (4) 


Sylhet (6). 


♦Murshidabad (4)' 
Mymensingh (7> 
♦Nadia (3) 
Rajshahi (55) 
♦Raneegunge (1^ 
Rangpur(12) 
Serampore (1> 
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who have answered this question, as in our own, the creation of 
new universities will ultimately form the best solution of the 
problem of higher education in Bengal, there are at present (apart 
from Dacca) few, if any, centres which are obviously indicated as* 
suitable sites for universities. And this conclusion is borne out 
by our own observations. After having visited all the degree 
colleges in the mufassal we are regretfully driven to the conclusion 
that there is no college which is as yot ripe to be tiansformed 
into a university. 

17. We are constrained, therefore, to agree with Dr. Nares 
Chandra Sen Gupta^ when he says that it is impossible at the 
moment “ to determine which place should in future develope into 
such a centre of education as to make a university suitable for 
the place ; and with Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas^ when he says 
that more universities should only be established “ if snd where 
the conditions essential to the growth of true university life are 
realised,” and goes on to assert that there are at present no 
centres in Bengal which call for, or would support, an independent 
university.” Yet there are at this "iBCment no less than twelve 
centres outside of Calcutta and Dacca which undertake to give the 
whole training needed for a university degree, though, a& 
Mr. Biswas puts it, they lack “ the conditions essential to the 
growth of true university life.” 

18. It is manifest that Bengal, with the resources at her dis- 
posal, cannot Maintain real university teaching at so many as 
twelve mufussal centres. How is this dilemma to be resolved ? 
We should hesitate to go so far as Mr. A. C. Chatter jee,® whose 
remedy is to “ tell the colleges outside Calcutta that they must, 
within a fixed period (say thirty years or one generation) 
either develope each into a university, or cease to be colleges and 
become high schools.” But Mr. Chatter jee’s drastic suggestion 
points to what will probably be the solution in the long run. 
We should hope that, with proper guidance and encouragement, 
a small number of these colleges might develope into real university 
centres, abandoning the work of the intermediate stage, while the 
rest of the colleges devote themselves to the highly important 
and valuable function of intermediate training. 


>*Que8tion4. 
• Questioa 6. 
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19. But who is to select the colleges to which this special 
guidance and encouragement are to be given, and on what prin- 
ciples is the selection to be made ? It is very difficult, as things 
are, to draw any sharp distinctions among the colleges, and to 
Say, this college is fit to give university training, that collie 
is not. It would be useless to ask the colleges themselves to 
make their choice between the two destinies, as Mr. Chatter] ee 
suggests. And, in the present condition of higher education in 
Bengal, it would be unwise to attempt, by any sudden and 
..arbitrary decision, to determine which of the colleges should be 
-encomraged to aim at the one destiny and which at the other. 

20. If we were called upon to indicate definitely tdie places at 
which universities ought ultimately w be established we should 
find difficulty in giving a precise answer. We should, without 
hesitation, assert that there ought to be one university, and (so fat 
as can be foreseen) one only, in Northern Bengal ; but we should 
find it very hard to decide whether its seat should be at Rajshahi 
or at Rangpur.^ On geographical grounds we should be inclined to 
think that there ought some day to be a university at Chittagong,® 
to serve the remote eastern region of Bengal,”" which is difierentiated 
from the rest of the Presidency not only by trade interests, 
but, to some extent, also by racial and religious distinctions ; but 
we should have to recognise that neither the demand of this region 
for higher education, nor the condition of its principal college, justi- 
fied any immediate action. We might be tempted to think of Ber- 
hampur® as a possible site for a university on the ground that its 
■college already provides for a larger number of students than any 
other in the mufassal ; but its work shows no distinctive features, 
and it depends too exclusively updn the generosity of a single 
patron, who cannot fairly be expected to undertake the very 
large expenditure which would be necessary. Finally, we should 
have to consider whether th^e ought not to be a university for 


^ See Chapter XIII, paras. 121-124, where the considerations relevant to this ques- 
lion are set forth. Fifty -five of our correspondents vote for Rajshahi, 12 for the new- 
born college of Rangpur. 

• Chittagong receives more votes (34) from our corresjwndents than any centre 
save Rajshahi. The staff of Chittagong College is in favour ot its development into a 
university, and have forward^ to us an intmesting statement as to the changes they 
regard as necessary for that purpose. — Goiexal Memoranda^ page 415. 

* See Chapter XIII, paras. 121 and 122. Berhampur gets 21 votes frohi *our 
correspondents. 
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that part of Bengal which lies west of the Hooghly. But, with 
two exceptions, there is no college in Western Bengal which 
seems to have any claim for special treatment. The first excep- 
tion is Bankura, which has the great advantage of a healthy 
climate, and is undeniably doing good work. But, as we have- 
already seen,^ the conditions in Bankura are not such as to promise 
that it could attain the stature of a university. The other excep- 
tion is Serampore. This college not only has a more generous- - 
proportion of teachers to students than any other college, in or 
out of Calcutta, and a happier organisation of student- life than all' 
but one or two ; it also preserves the great tradition of Carey,. 
Marshman, and Ward, and already possesses, by a charter from 
the King of Denmark, confirmed by treaty between Denmark 
^and Britain, the right of conferring degrees. As will be seen 
from the very full and valuable memorandum submitted by the 
members of its staff,* this college has not only conceived the 
ambition of rising to university rank, but has formed a high and 
worthy idea of what university rank involves. But Serampore- 
is as yet a small college, not ripe for so great a change. 

21. We return, therefore, to Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta’s 
conclusion that it is not possible at this moment to determine 
which places will develops into universities. But I think. 
Dr. Sen Gupta* continues, that each college should be granted a 
large measure of freedom, so as to make it possible for each college 
to develops on its own lines, and to form the nucleus of a future 
university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop- 
ment. Some device whereby the colleges may differentiate them- 
selves, whereby the deadening uniformity imposed by the present 
system may be mitigated ; this seems to be the solution indicated 
by the circumstances. The colleges must be given a chance of 
Showing distinctive characteristics, of doing work that shall not be 
merely a reproduction of an old and wearisome pattern ; a chance 
also of arousing the interest, and winning the practical support, 
of their districts ; in order that the best .among them may, in 
the long run, establish a claim to the higher rank. And the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring these privileges ought not to be withheld from 
any college. If, without too sudden a departure from the existing 

^ Se^ Chapter XIII, para. 129. 

* General Memoranda, page 333. 

* Question 5. 
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system, we can create conditions which will be favourable to this 
hind of growth, further experience will resolve the problem — 
provided that the duty of watching over and encouraging the new 
development is entrusted to some enlightened and well-qualified 
body. 

22. To recapitulate : In the long run the best thing for Bengal 
will be the establishment of a small number of efficiently organised 
imiversities in the mufassal, wherein a' training can be given 
which will be not less valuable in quality, though possibly less wide 
in range, than that which will be offered by Calcutta and Dacca ; 
the remainder of the colleges devoting themselves to the vitally 
important work of the intermediate stage. At the present mordent, 
it is impossible to determine which colleges ought to be marked out 
for the former, and which for the latter, destiny. But it would 
be unjust that the existing colleges should be deprived of their 
present rights at an arbitrarily fixed date, or untU even ampler 
provision than now exists has been made to meet the needs of the 
students whom these colleges at present train. At the same time 
it is important to find a means whereby the better colleges may 
he stimulated to strive towards a higher destiny, may be enabled 
to awaken the pride and win the financial support of their own 
districts, and may be allowed to enjoy, as they progress in strength, 
an increasing degree of freedom, such as will fit them for the 
responsibilities of iqdependence. By what means call these ends 
best be attained ? 

III. 

23. One scheme, advocated by a number of our correspondents,^ 
is that there should be established a University of Bengal, distinct 
from the reconstituted Teaching University of Calcutta and from 


1 Memoranda by Mr; H. ShaJj* in General Memoranda, page 447, and by Mr. W. 0. 
"Wordsworth, ibid., page 489 ; also answers to Question 5 by Mr. E. E. Biss, Mr R. N. 
^ Gilchrist, the Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Miss A. Janan, Mr. D. B. Meek, and Mr. F. C. Turner. 
Other correspondents, though they do not use the name * University of Bengal, ’ seem 
to favour the idea— Mr. Satyad Muhsin Ah, Mr. Jatindra Chandra 'Guha, Mian 
"Muhammad Faz^li Husain, Mr. Kokileswar Sastri, Dr. Prabhu Butt Shastri, Mr. F. W. 
Slidmersen, and the Rev. J. Watt — all in answer to Question 6. The same ootube was 
strongly urged upon us by an influential deputation of the Musalmans oi Calcutta 
(General Memoranda, page 210). They urged the establishment of a University of 
Bengal, distinct from both Calcutta and Dacca, as “ the only possible solution,** and 
added that/* on academical grounds also this arrangement appears the best that can 
he devised.** 
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ihe University of Dacca, and making provision for the needs of all 
those colleges which were not incorporated in, or otherwise provided, 
for by, either of the two teaching universities. This proposal 
has certain obvious attractions. One of the greatest of these is that 
it would make a ‘ clean cut,’ and avoid complexity of organisation, 
by providing a distinct mode of treatment for the three distinct 
problems of university organisation in Bengal, Calcutta, Dacca 
and the mufassal. Calcutta and Dacca \^ould be left free to develope 
their own systems as teaching universities, unhampered by associa- 
tion with an affiliating organisation ; while at the same time the 
scheme appears to promise that the needs of the mufassal would 
receive distinct and appropriate treatment ; might, if presented 
as a special problem, receive fuller aid from Government ; and would 
not suffer from being confused with, or unduly influenced by, 
the requirements of Calcutta. In short the project seems to offer 
the readiest solution of the problem. 

24. The proposal is put forward in several different forms. Some 
would limit it to the mufassal colleges, others would include those 
Calcutta colleges which were not included in the Teaching University. 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury^ goes so far as to suggest that there 
might be, in addition to the two teaching universities, two federal 
or affiliating universities, one for Western, the other for Eastern 
Bengal. Some would constitute the new University on a purely 
affiliating basis, that is, they would make the University something 
outside the colleges, imposing regulations and curricula upon 
them. Others appear to prefer a federal basis, which would 
imply that the governing bodies of the University would mainly 
consist of representatives from all the colleges included in the 
federation. The advantage claimed for the affiliating system is 
that it renders possible a complete control over the teaching work 
in those cases when the colleges are too weak to be trusted. The 
advantage of the federal, as distinct from the affiliating, system 
is that it would give to the colleges a real voice in the design of 
their own curricula, and a share of responsibility for the deter- 
mj|u^on of university policy. The exclusion of nearly all the 
mun^al colleges from these ^ucative privileges is a feature of the 
existing system to which our attention has been repeatedly directed ; 


^ Answer to Question 5. * See also the answers to the same question of Khan 
'Bahadur Muhammad Ismail and Sham8*ul>Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed. 
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and we feel it to be highly desirable that this disability sh<>«ld 
it possible be removed, especially in the case of the stronger and 
better equipped colleges. 

26. We do not propose to discuss in detail the arguments 
for and against the institution, of a University of Bengab, because- 
the establishment of such a university is under existing ciccum- 
stances, and in view of our other recommendations, impracticable. 
In arriving at this conclusion we have been influenced, in the main,, 
by two considerations. 

26. In the first place, it is impossible to predict what will be 
the precise effect upon the mufassal colleges of the other changes- 
we propose — the withdrawal of the intermediate students from, 
university classes, and the organisation of strong teaching univer- 
sities in Calcutta tlnd in Dacca. If these proposals are carried into 
effect, their influence upon the mufassal colleges will certainly be 
profound, as we have already noted ; and it would be unwise to 
create a new and independent organisation for the mufassal coUeges- 
until the results of these changes are fully apparent. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the proposal to establish intermediate colleges 
which will at once withdraw from every college two-thwd3 or in 
some cases three-fourths of its students. On the figutes of 1917 
there would remain about 1,800 post-intermediate students in the 
twelve arts colleges outside Calcutta and Dacca. If the degree 
course were uniformly extended to three years, this number would 
be increased to about 2,700 students ; but even this figure would allow 
only an average of 230 students to each college, and it is impossible 
to conduct a college economically for so small a number, especially 
if any reasonably wide range of subjects is to be offered. 

27. At the present rate of increase the number of students 
pursuing arts and science d^ees would be doubled in about seven 
years. But it is impossible to estimate beforehand how far the 
demand for purely literary courses of study, which the colleges 
now mainly offer, would be checked or diverted by the .new and 
more practical courses proposed to be instituted in the intern|^|pte 
colleges ; nor can it be foretold how far, if at all, the improvident 
of the standards of teaching and examination at the lower stages,, 
and the demand for a three years’ course for the d^ee, would lead 
to a reduction in the number of degree ‘students. The figures 
cited above would seem to surest that while it would be difficult 
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to zoaiii^in in an efficient condi^on a large muaber of coll^ss 
provi(Uiig teaching tip to the d^ee standard, it should be possible 
to carry on a small number of colleges in which, by a.c<moentration 
of resources, better and more varied teachii g could be given. The 
readiness with which Bengali students migrate from one part of 
the mufassal to another suggests^ that such a concentration would 
not be impracticable, and that it would inflict far less har dshi p 
in individual cases than might at first sight appear ; especially as 
we suggest a substantial increase in the number of stipends or 
scholarships available for poor students. Indeed, it would appear 
that the figures cited ought to justify the replacement, at an egrly 
date, if the financial resources were available, of one or more of these 
colleges by new teaching universities after the model of Dacca ;* 
and this would, in our judgment, ultimately be the best solution of 
the problem, since, without in any way curtailing the facilities 
for university education, it would very greatly increase the value 
and quality trf the training which the students would receive. 

28. But in view of the uncertainty of many of the relevant 
factors which ought to be taken into consideration, it would in our 
judgment be unwise to make any rigid scheme for dealing with 
the needs of the mufassal. What is needed is an arrangement 
which would preserve flexibility and elasticity, and would not exclude 
any of the various possibilities of future development. The ihsti- 
tution, at this stage, of a University of Bengal would in our judg- 
ment be unfortunate, because it would disregard this need for a 
gradual adaptation. 

29. Another consideration has also greatly weighed with us. 
As the proposal of a University of Bengal had been laid before us, 
we felt that we ought to have the judgment upon it of the non- 
Govermnent mufassal colleges themselves. We accordingly sub- 
mitted this, along with other alternative schemes, to conferences 
of the principals and other representatives of the private and mission- 
ary colleges.* At these conferences, which were held in Calcutta, 
all Giese colleges were represented. With practical unanimity 
^yj^ected the proposal, and asserted their desire to remain in 

* pwaa. 3 and 4. 

* See XXXra, para. 69. / 

* See the letters of sanunona, juinted in the roltune of oppendioes to thit report. Mid 
^3^pter I, para. 21. 
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connexion with the Univerflity dE C^hnitta. iF^<aBi 
view the ooncluaibn was inevitable. The coBeges are as yefe^i^ivi- 
dtially too weak to co-operate with effect in the working of » new 
n.ffl1mf,ing or federal university. They could not, without Uid 
of Calcutta, obtain the services of a sufficient number of na^ of 
ability and standing to ensure that their proceedings commanded 
public confidence. In the past it has only been because they were 
able in some d^ee to share the prestige of Calcutta University 
that they could carry on their work. They will need the' aid and 
guidance of Calcutta more than ever during the difficult period of 
transition which lies before them, when they will need counsel and 
help in making their choice between the two kinds of work, upon 
one or other of which they will in no long time be compelled to concen- 
trate their strength — intermediate work and degree work. 

30. We have already ^ dealt with a difficulty which may be* 
felt by some, that the concentration of post-intermediate work in a 
limited number of selected centres would be hostile to the diffusion 
of public interest in education ; and we have shewn that under 
our scheme the creation of intermediate colleges on a large scale 
will in fact increase and widen this influence, while at the same 
time making its appeal more direct and more varied. But there 
is another aspect of the problem which ought to be remembered. 
University training, if it is to be worthy of the name, cannot be given 
on a self-supporting basis, especially at the low fees whsedi Bengal 
students can afford to pay. It is a costly thing in any case ; it is 
especially costly if it has to be provided for small groups of students 
in many places. The existing colleges of the BengaUtnnfassal, 
as we have seen in an earlier chapter,* are giving under 'great diffi- 
culties a kind of training which is quite inadequate to the needs of 
their students. To bring this training up to even a moderate degree 
of efficiency in all the colleges which now exist, and to provide an 
adequate range of subjects, adequate pay for the teachers, and 
adequate libraries and laboratories, would involve a formidable 
expenditure, especially after the intermediate students have been 
withdrawn. Moreover, once the new intermediate system is fork- 
ing those students trained by it who go ontothed^reecoureewill 
demand a more efficient kind of instruction than the colleges are 


^ See par«u3, n and 12 above. 

* Chapter XIH, paras. 116-132. 
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met is by a- eMlcei^aabbn of xesonrces. Vot it most be obvious 
that one cdlege of 600 students can be worked both m<»e eSicieixtdT^ . 
and more econmuioaliy than two distinct colleges of 300 studmits 
each : if fox no other reason, ber;ause administrative charges ere 
reduced, because its library funds will be twice as large and therefore, 
roughly spealdng, make twice as many books available, and because 
its teachers will be able to specialise in a higher degree and to enjoy 
the stimulus of a more varied society of their peers. There is a 
lower limit of numbers below which a college cannot be efficiently 
worked without wasteful expenditure. And while it is also true 
that there is a higher limit of numbdl& beyond which a well organised 
academic body ought not to go, yet even then the advantages of 
concentration are not exhausted, since two colleges in close juxta- 
position can by pooling their resources give a far better training 
to all tbeir students than either could give in isolation. 

31, We therefore feel it to be essential that unless the higher 
work in the mufassal is to be wholly unworthy of the needs of the 
students it must be gradually concentrated in selected centres. 
But the process of concentration cannot be carried out in a moment. 
It must involve a just and careful consideration of the claims of 
various colleges and of various parts of the Presidency. And for 
this reason some organisation seems to be necessary which will 
be able, without arbitrary treatment of any college, car of any group 
of students,: «nd without any restriction of the opportunities for 
university training, bring into effect the new adjustment which 
seems to be essential in the interests of Bengal. 

32. After having weighed every practicable alternative, we have 
come to the conclusion that the only immediate solution of the 
problem is to be found in some form of association between the mufaa- 
sal collies and the University of Calcutta ; and for this purpose 
we shall propose the establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges, 
which will be more fully described later. We have endeavoured 
to design it in such a way as to leave to the colleges under its juris- 
diction the maviTniim degree of freedom consistent with the main- 
tenance of adequate standards of attainment, while freeing the 
Teachii^ University, as far as possible, from the entanglements of 
an affiliaiamg system. We shall propose that the purview of this 
Board should be limited to the mufassal colleges. The weaker 
colleges m Calcutta, excluded from the rank of odustHuent collies 

2 A 2 
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ia tfee TeacHing University, oughlHiotto be allowed Tepribsc^talW 
upon the Board of Mufassal Colleges; and this foe twoijlreas^. 
In the first place, their representatives, being always on the spot, 
would ttnd to exercise an undue influence over its decisions, aad 
would thus diminish the emphasis laid upon the special needs of the 
mufassal. In the second place these colleges might, if admitted' to 
the Board, be tempted to rest satisfied with their present condition ; 
•016 motives for striving to meet the requirements for admisaon to 
eoixstituent rank would be diminished ; and therefore the healthy 
development of the Teaching University would be retarded. 

' 33. It is not without reluctance that we recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Board dealing witil Affiliated colleges in the mufassal ; 
because we strongly feel that the combination of affiliating func- 
tions with the work of a teaching university is in itself undesirable. 
We should have prefared to be able to leave the Teaching University 
of Calcutta free to address itself to its great task without any such 
distraction ; but in view of the long association of the mufassal 
colleges with Calcutta, and their special nee^s during the period of 
reconstruction, we feel that it is not possible or just that Calcutta 
should be encouraged at once to disembarrass itself of its respon- 
sibilities for their guidance. We strongly feel, however, that the 
Mufassal Board should be regarded- not as a permanent but as a 
temporary organisation ; though it is impossible to predict how 
long it may continue to be necessary. We recommend it as a means 
of leading up to and preparing a better and a permanently satis- 
factory solution. The best solution would, ih our judgment, be 
the development out of the best of the^ existing colleges, of new 
teaching universities in the mufassal, in addition to Dacca ; and 
in defining the methods of organisation and the functions of“the 
Mufassal Board we shall keep this in '♦lew. Our conclusion that 
this will ultimately be the best solution may not command immediate 
or universal assent. But it is at least a possible line of development ; 
and since the educational outlook changes rapidly, no mode of 
healthy growth should be ruled out. It is one of the advantages 
of the scheme which we propose, that while it can, and, we hope, 
will, be used to forward such a development, it is not inconsistent 
with other possible solutions. For example, it might be found 
most practicable thaljrhile most of the colleges devoted themselves 
to intermediate work,. several degree colleges, each individually too 
weak to be an independent university, but some stronger than the 
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present isolated . (joUeges and all at least strong enough td teach 
up to the pass standard of the teaching universities, should still 
be n»intained, and should ultimately be given a separate 
organisation of a federal or combined federal and affiliating type. 
The Mufassal Board might lead the way to any of these solutions. 
In short we propose a scheme which, while it is definitely designed 
to lead to the establishment of new teaching universities, is 
nevertheless, having regard to the special difficulties of creating 
such universities in the mufassal of Bengal, not incompatible with 
other solutions. 

ly. 

34. It has been suggested to us by several correspondents, 

most of whom are Musalmans, that, while the colleges of Western 
Bengal might continue to be affiliated to the University of Calcutta , 
the collies of Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to the new 
University of Dacca. We are precluded from considering this 
suggestion by the definite, and often repeated, pledge of the 
Government of India that the University of Dacca “ should not 
include any colleges beyond the limits of the town.” But, even if 
no such undertaking had been given, we should have felt it im- 
possible to recommend this proposal.^ The problem of univer- 
sity education in the mufassal must be dealt with as a single 
whole, and a uniform and consistent policy must be pursued in 
regard to it,, if there is to be any clear, forward-looking, and 
statesmanlike view. And this implies that a single controlling 
body shotdd be responsible for dealing with it. , 

35. We therefore recommend that all the mufassal colleges 
should be associated with the University of Calcutta. The danger 
of such an arrangement might be that it might impede the 
development of the teaching system in Calcutta. 'We regard it 
as essential, therefore, that the organisation set up for the 
mufassal colleges should not be of such a kind as to hamper or 
retard the work of the Teaching University in Calcutta, or to limit 
the range and character of the training which it gives to those 
which are attainable by the mufassal colleges. While it may 
be desirable that a considerable degree of uniformity should be . 
maintained between the Teaching University and the mufassal 

See Chapter XZXn(, ‘ The Univenit^ of Dacca, ’ where ^nnw. 21-29) the ohjeo- 
tiou to thia-ooune from the point of view of Dacca are explained. 
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>■ , . , ' 
odileges in the genial plan and standards of their work, More 

particularly in those groups of pass subjects ' which &e M<^ 
widely taken, the pursuit of uniformiiy should not be allowed to 
prevent the fullest utilisation of the resources of Calcutta by the 
students of Calcutta, or the establishment in Calcutta of courses 
of study which no mufassal college would be able to provide. At 
the same time there should be offered to the best mufassal 
colleges the largest degree, of freedom which they are likely to 
n^ wisely. 

36. The means which we suggest for attaining these ends is the 
•establishment of a special Board of the University of Calcutta, to 
be known as the Board of Mufassal Colleges. The details of the 
constitution and powers which we propose for this Board will be 
fully described in a later chapter.^ In the meanwhile it may 
suffice to say that we propose that every mufassal college which is 
affiliated up to the degree standard should be represented by at 
least one member on this Board, and the stronger colleges by 
more than one ; that there should also be a very strong representa- 
tion upon it of the teachers in the Teaching University of Calcutta 
and its constituent colleges, appointed by the Academio' Council ; 
that the Board, subject to review by the Academic Council, should 
be responsible for the curricula and examinations of the mufassal 
colleges ; and that it should have a distinct system of finance. 

37. Thus, for the first time in the history of university eduoar 
tion in Bengal, every mufassal collie would 1)6 able to make its 
voice heard in the determination of the courses of study which its 
students pursuer But any scheme wmch proposes to make pos- 
sible common deliberations among the representatives of mulassal 
colleges must take account of the difficulty of communications 
in the vast area of Bengal, and the waste of time and money 
which would be involved if men were to be assembled at frequent 
intervals from all parts of the province. In order to meet these 
difficulties, and^to enenire that the mufassal collies may have a 
really effective, and not a merely nominal, share in these dis- 
cussioM, we suggest that the Board should not meet very 
often, but that its main .bn^ess should be concentrated in a 
single series of meetings. Which might be .confined within a rii^le 
week, leaving routine busmess to be conducted by an Execorive 

‘ Chafkter XXXYII, the Ooiistitution of the UoiTersity of Calootta^ pttM* 
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Coopoauttee, oi which the Vice-Chancellor would be Ohairmaii, and 
by a paid Becietary, who would work in close association with the 
Begistrar of the University. 

38. The feature of this proposal which is most Hkely to arouse 
challenge and debate is that it implies that there will be distinct 
curricula and examinations for the mufassal colleges. It may be 
feared by some that under these circumstances the degrees won by 
mufassal students will be less highly valued than those cf Calcutta 
students. We do not think that this need be so, seeing that the 
standard of these degrees will be guaranteed, in a mode to be de- 
scribed later, by the University of Calcutta, and that they will 
bear its name. But it seems to us to be essential that there 
should be some variation in the curricula, and a separate system 
of examinations, for the mufassal colleges, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, it would be unfair to expect any of the mufassal 
colleges to ‘ keep step ' with the far fuller and more varied system 
of training afforded by the combined resources of the University 
and the constituent colleges in Calcutta. Any system of rigidly 
uniform curricula and examinations would be unfair to both sides. 
In the second place, every examination tends to become more 
mechanical, and therefore more unsatisfactory, in proportion as 
the number of candidates increases.^ The number of candidates 
for the degree examinations of the University of Calcutta is already 
far too great for efl&ciency ; and it will be a positive advantage 
that they should be divided into three groups, for Calcutta, 
Dacca, and the mufassal. 

39. The objection likely to be alleged against this proposal is 
that the same degree of the same university ought not to mean 
different things ; that there should be uniformity of standards. 
But the truth is that any rigid uniformity of standards is in fact 
unattainable even within the same university. Standards 
notoriously vary from year to year. Even in the same year the 
student who takes one group of subjects will be faur more severely 
tested than the student who takes another group. And of two 
students who take the same group of subjects in the same year, 
even if they obtain an identical aggr^ate of marks, it is notorious 
that one may be a much abler man than the other. The student 


’ 8pe Oiiapter XVH, where the problems and method! of eacamination di#> 
ooflsed. 
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ttttiiM in a good coll^, where he has received good teaehi^ 
has learnt to use books, should be pro iamto worth more l^mn thje 
student who has obtained the same marks by cramming notes 
and keys. The imtion that an exact uniformity of standai^ can 
be obtained by the simple device of compelling all the candidates 
to answer the same questions is alt(^ethet illusory. This , is very 
frankly recognised by modern students of educational problems. 
In the University of London, for example, not only are there 
difierent sets of papers for external and internal students, but in 
certain examinations special sets of papers are provided for in- 
dividual colleges, to suit their special curricula. Equality of 
standard can be secured, in a reasonable degree, by conference 
between those who set and mark the various papers, or by an intw- 
change of examiners. It can, indeed, be attained in this way 
even more effectively than by compelling all the candidates to 
take the same papers.^ 

40. It seems to us to be important that, as far as possible 
there should be a general equation or correspondence of standard, 
though not an exact uniformity of content, between the curricula 
and examinations of the mufassal colleges and those ' of the 
Teaching University. But this can be. secured far better in other 
ways than by a mechanical uniformity of question papers. It 
can be ensured that the general plan and range of the courses of 
study pursued in various pass groups or honours schools, and 
amount and range of knowledge required from the students, sha^ 
be approximately equivalent. They need not be, and indeed, iip 
many cases, ought not to be, identical, for Calcutta will be able 
to afford training in various branches of study which must be 
beyond the reach of nearly all the mufassal colleges. Thus 
Calcutta might reasonably include an element of experimental 
psychology in courses in philosophy or education ; this would be 
impossible for the mufassal colleges, but their courses might be 
made equivalent in weight by the substitution of something else. 

41. In order to ensure a fair equivalence between the two 
courses of study we shall suggest that a very large element — not 
exceeding half — ^in the Board of Mufassal Colleges shall consist 
of Calcutta teachers ; who may safely be trusted to see that the 

r 

} This eml will be much facilitated by the^ institution of the Board of Examinations 
which we shall propose—nsee Chapter XL^ ^ 
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d^ree is on cheapoc tetms to tne mufassal stud^ts 

tViftTi to i^ieix own. We shall further %aggesfc that all the 
proposals of the Mufassal Board shall be laid before the Academic 
Council of the Teaching University, which shall have the powOT of 
rejecting them, or of referring them back for reconsideration, but 
not of amending them in detail. We are ccnhdenfc that, while a 
mathoaatical equivalence is an illusory iueal,- by these means a fair 
equivalence of standard may be attained, and that the courses 
inay be adjusted to the resources of the mufassal cdleges 
without in any way restricting the work of the Teaching Uni- 
versity. The mufassal colleges will thus enjoy a double advantage. 
They will retain the benefits of the tutelage and prestige of 
Calcutta. At the same time they will enjoy a freedom, and a share 
in the-4jostrol of their own afiairs, such as the present system 
denies to them. 


V. 

42. Under the present system one of the most important functions 
of the University in relation to the individual colleges is the 
function of sup^vision and inspection, and the right of giving or 
withholding affiliation in this or that subject up to this or that 
grade. These functions the Mufassal Board would obviously not 
be^ well qualified to perform, though it might well be empowered 
to$|nake recommendations regarding the conditions of affiliation 
's^hibh ought to be imposed. The recognition of colleges for the 
ordinary privileges of affiliation under the Mufassal Board should 
be embodied in Ordinances. 

43. In discussing the proposed reorganisation of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta, we have recommended that the courses 
should in future be defined in homogeneous and carefully planned 
‘ pass groups ’ and ‘ honours schools.’^ What is there said 
applies with equal cogency to the mufassal colleges. And in view 
of this change in the planning of the curricula, we suggest that 
it might, as a rule, be advisable to grant affiliation not in partic- 
ular subjects' regarded as isolated units, but in each pass group 
or honours sphool regarded as a whole. We suggest also that condi- 
tions of affiliation should include reasonable conditions as to the. 


1 See Chapter XXXIV, paras. 3S.47. 
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p&y and tenure of teachers, and as to the mode of gov^aatosBi# of 
the colleges.^ finally, we urge the imp<Nrtauce of a full and eare- 
f ul inspection of the colleges. This should take place, b<^ neces- 
sarily every year, but as frequently as may be required, and not 
Jess than once in three years. The inspection should be thoroogh 
and searching, and should include a detailed analysis of the eondi- 
tawas under which the students live, and of the provision made for 
their physical training and welfare, as well as of the teaching 
equipment of the collie. Its findings should be embodied in a 
single general report, which should describe, and commend for 
imitation, any useful new departures or methods of dealing with 
particular problem's which had been worked out by any of the 
colleges. 

44. It is in our judgment Important that the financial needs of 
higher education in Bengal should be considered as a whole. 
With a view to this it seems to us that Government may find it 
desirable to require that all requests for additional financial assis- 
tance should be laid before it at the same time, and should be ac- 
companied by the comments and recommendations of a body 
capable of taking into consideration the needs of the whole pro- 
vince, and of weighing the relative importance of various demands. 
Bor this reason we have already recommended® that aU requests for 
financial aid from Government made by Calcutta colleges should 
be forwarded through the Executive Council, who should be 
required to transmit them with any comments it thought lit. 
The same provision ought to be made in regard to the mufai^l 
colleges. As in the case of Calcutta, we believe that Government 
will find it desirable that requests from Government cfilleges 
should in general be dealt with in the same way. But, apart 
from this, the colleges should enjoy complete financial autonomy 
and responsibility. 

VI. 

45. The scheme outlined above is intended to secure for the 
mufassal colleges a certain degree of academic autonomy, and 


^ Compare the provi^ona suggested for the two types of colleges in Calcutta* 
Chapter XXXIV* paras. 121-129 aad 144. These .provisiozM will not be In all 
respects fuUy applicable to the mufassal colleges, but they will provide a basis fUr the 
definition of new conditions of affiliation by the Executive Commission. 

• Chapter XXXIV* para. 140. 
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some adaptation oi theii couises of study to their own z^urces 
and to the needs of their students, under the s^is and supelr\rision 
of the Teachiog University in Calcutta. This will, we b^eve, be 
advants^eous at once to these colleges and to Calcutta ; and it will 
embody the advantages claimed for the proposal to establiaha 
University of Bengal, while retaining tbc real advantages 
of the ooimexion with Calcutta, to which the colleges and public 
opinion naturaUy attach so much importance. But more than 
this is needed. It is necessary to find some means of selecting, 
without injustice to the rest, those colleges which may be regarded 
as ' potential universities ' (or, as we propose they shpuld be 
called, University Colleges), and of giving to them opportunities 
of further development, and grounds for appealing to the 
patriotism and public spirit of their districts. 

* 46. With this end in view we propose that special treatment 
shotdd be given to the strongest and most progressive colleges. 
As a means of distinguishing the stronger colleges from the rest 
we propose that the general line of difierentiMbion which has been 
suggested between the ‘ constituent ’ colleges and the ‘ tempo- 
rarily affiliated ' colleges^ in the city of Calcutta should be followed, 
so far'as it is appropriate, in the case of the mufassal colleges 
also. We suggest that on this basis some such conditions as 
the following might be imposed : — 

(a) A college desiring to be recognised as a University 

College should be required to provide separate teach- 
ing, under a distinct staffi, for students in the inter- 
mediate stage, so long as these students remain attached 
to it ; it should also be required either to cease accepting 
intermediate students, or to organise a separate -Tid- 
ministration for them, in a separate building, as soon 
as the Executive Council (or, in the period of re- 
construction, the Executive Commission) of the 
University decides that this can fairly be done. Not 
until these conditions are met should the college be 
recognised as belonging to the higher grade. 

(b) It should further undertake to provide secure conditions 

of tenure, ior a term of at least three yearn, for the 

- - ■■......1. y*-.**. 

* See Chapter XXXIV, pa«w. 121-140 and 141-lfiO. 
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great majority of its teachers, to appoint « chief 
teacher, or head of the department, in each of thie 
principid subjects of study, and to pay no salary (f<» 
full-time work) of less than Bs. 125 per mensem or, for 
heads of departments, of less than Bs. 300 per 
mensem. 

' (c) It should further be required to provide under normal condi- 
tions at least one teacher for every 20 students. In 
Calcutta we have proposed that the constituent colleges 
should be required to provide at least one teacher for 
every 25 students. But, as the teaching resources of 
every Calcutta college are increased by the teaching 
resources of the University and of the other consti- 
tuent colleges, this provision would be insufficient to 
meet the needs of isolated mufassal colleges ; a higher 
proportion is therefore necessary in these colleges. 

(d) It should further undertake to submit its principal teachers 

individually, when appointed, for approval or recogni- 
tion by the University, subject to limitations edmilar to 
those which have been suggested in Calcutta. 

(e) Finally, since the rank of a University College ought not 

to be conferred upon an institution which provides 
only for pass work, a college which aims at this rank 
should be required to, satisfy the Univescsity. that it il 
capable of providing teaching in at least two' qr three 
honours schools of the new type proposed for the 
Teaching University in Calcutta. 

47. We suggest that these principles, or others not less exac^ng, 
should be adopted in drawing ' a line between those mufassal 
colleges which should enjoy the higher privileges of University 
Colleges and those which should remain in the ordinary relation 
of affiliation ; and that the Executive Council (or Commission) 
of the University should be charged with the duty of making 
proposals regarding the application of these principles in particular 
cases. The names of colleges admitted to the privil^es of 
university colleges should be embodied in a •statute, which should 
only be made or alters with the approval of the provincial 
Government concerned. 
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48. (yoll^es which are sferoog enough to coit^jr ' wi& ihA 
conditions defined above should be admitted, with substantisl 
representation of their teaching stafis, to a special panel of the 
Mufassal Board, on which representatives of the Academic Council 
of the University would also sit. These colleges should also 
have a larger representation than other colleges upon the general 
Mufassal Board. The object for which the special panel is proposed 
is to enable the University Colleges, which may be regarded as ‘ po- 
tential universities,’ to enjoy a greater degree of academic autonomy 
than the rest. Each college in this group would be entitled to 
propose, for the consideration of the panel and the approval of the 
Academic Council, special books or periods of its own, or special 
parts of a subject, or special pass groups or honours schools peculiar 
to itself ; it would be entitled also in such cases to propose a special 
examination in part, or the whole, of a degree course ; and bqth in 
these cases and in others to propose that the examination of their 
students should be conducted by the teachers of the college, 
in conjunction with external examiners appointed by the 
University. 

49. At first, no doubt, these colleges would be content to follow, 
for the most part, the general courses laid down for the whole of 
the mufassal colleges. But in course of time — and, we hope, in 
the course of no long time — ^the more active and progressive 
collies would wish to enjoy freedom to deyise special courses 
suited to the needs of their own students or of their own districts. 
The suggested arrangement would enable them to do this. They 
wotdd thus enjoy a growing degree of autonomy, always under 
the tutelage of the parent University, and would be gradually made 
ready to stand on their own feet. 

60. For the development of the University Colleges, just because 
they are ‘ potential universities, ’ not only freedom is needed, but 
funds. We hope and believe that the ambition set before these 
collies would help them to appeal, with effect, to the patriotism, 
public spirit, and generosity of their districts ; and this should 
constitute the main source of their increasing strength. But we 
consider that some help should also be given out of public fumls ; 
and we therefore recommend that Government should decide 
what resources it can spare for the further development of 
uuiveirsity education in Bengal outside Calcutta and Dacca, and 
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^ould ai^ the EzecutiTe. Council (ox Couuuission) of UmireE* 
si^ for recommendations as to the vray in which these fonda' WQidd 
be most usefully 62cpended> more especially for the imp^oiFeoaieat 
of those colleges which have fulfilled the conditions for recdgn^utm 
as University Colleges. 

51. The proposals contained in this chapter seem to us to 
inicBoate the only mode of dealing efiectively with the problem 
the mufassal collies. The scllSme prese^rves for the mufassal 
colleges that connexion with the University of Calcutta which 
they all value, and gives to their work such oachei as it can 
obtain from a Calcutta guarantee as to its quality. At the same 
time it does not hamper the prepress of the Teaching Univerrity 
by compelling it to restrict its pace to that at which it will be 
pij,acticable for the weaker mufassal , colleges to move ; and it 
also gives to the mufassal colleges some degree of , academic 
freedom, and of the responsibility which goes with it, and sdme 
share in the control of their own curricula. But it further provides 
at once a stimulus aud an opportunity to the stronger colleges 
to make the most of their resources, and a chance of enjoying 
growing freedom in teaching and study. It holds before them 
an inspiring proq)ect, distant, but not unattainable, and capable 
of being compassed by energy and zeal — ^the prospect of one- day 
rising to the dignity of independent universities, andv of playing 
a great and distinctive part in the intellectual pr<^ess of their 
own districts, and of Bengal as a whole. 


52 . At present university education in Burma is under the 
control of the University of Calcutta. Not only do the two 
Burmese colleges (both in Bangoon) count among the affiliated 
colleges of Calcutta, but actually all the high schools of Burma have 
to be formally recognised by the Syndicate in Calcutta, The 
establishment of a univ^ity in Burma has been under discussion 
for a number of years ; it has been approved in principle by 
the Government of liKlia ; and an admirable site for it has 
been acquired outside Bangoon. We cordially endorse the im- 
portance of establishing such a university. The racial, lingu^i^ 
social, and economic -conditions existing in ‘Burma are >so widely 
difEeient not only from ^ose of Bengal, but from, those of the rest 
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of Xa^a, tl»>t ite edu^tional needs cannot healthily be fxeaM tm' 
exactly aiftibvr linas.. The existing airangement is in eveiy way 
onde^abls. It is not fair to Burma ; and it imposes upon the 
Uni^/ursity of Calcutta responsibilities of supervision whiclT it is 
manifestly not in a positiou to fuldl. 

53. The conditions and needs of Burma lie, indeed, beyond 
OUT tenfts of refference ; though even from the point of view of 
Calcutta alone we should feel justified in urging the need for giving 
academic autonomy to this great and distant province at the 
earliest practicable date. Some of our number were invited to 
visit the province and to consider its educational problems. We 
regret extremely that we were unable to accept the invitation. We 
trust, however, that the proposals which we have put forward in this 
report, though designed with a view to the needs of Bengal, may 
give some assistance to those who are responsible for the organis- 
ation of the new university when the time comes for setting it on 
foot. In particular we would suggest, for the consideration of those 
concerned, that there is a close analogy between the conditions 
existing in Dacca and those existing in Bangoon. In both 
towns there are at present two colleges, a Government college and 
a private college ; and it is possible that the proposals we have 
made for giving some recognition to the claims of the two Dacca 
colleges, while at the same time maintaining that unity of control 
over university teaching which may be regarded as an essential 
mark of an efficient modern university, will afford some guidance 
in the not dissimilar conditions of Bangoon. 

64. Now that the war, which has been the principal cause of 
delay, is practically at an end, it may be found possible to proceed 
at once with the project. On the other hand, it is possible that, 
in view of the relatively backward state of university education 
in Burma, and the small number of real university students (above 
the intermediate stage) contained in the two Bangoon colleges, 
it may be found desirable to proceed gradually. In that case, 
we hope fhat the scheme which we have proposed would serve a 
useful purpose during a period of transition. If the Bangoon 
colleges, with the aid of the Government of Burma, can work out 
some scheme nf local co-operation, and if th^ can, either singly 
or ux cm^nction, c<Hnply with the conditions kid down above for 
admission to the fecial panel of the Mukssal Board of the 
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(Safcutfca Univetsity, th^ might regard it al^eoBvi^iu<siKbia» h^ 
fa; a time, in this modified form, their connexkm witih 
This would enable them to work out gradually their oiitm 
tive schemes of study, while ensuring 1;Jiat there was no sttdden 
change or lowering of standards ; it would give them time, 
also, to build up their resources, and to work out the best re- 
lationship between the future university on the one hand,<«ind, on 
the other, the rest of the educational system and the Govern- 
ment organs which control it. Above all, it would enable them^ to 
organise the provision of higher secondary or intermediate educa- 
tion in such a way as to ensure that the new University, when 
it began its career, was not burdened with school work. 

VIII. 

65. Strictly speaking, Assam also lies beyond the scope of our 
reference. But its relations with Bengal are, and always have 
been, so intimate that no reconstruction of the university system 
in Bengal so far-reaching as that which we have proposed 
could fail to affect profoundly the whole educational organisation 
of Assam. It would in any case have been impossible for us to 
leave Assam out of our reckoning, and improper not to have 
consulted those who would be most directly concerned, before 
proposing changes which cannot but influence their work and 
their policy. Those of our number who were able to do so therefore 
gladly accepted the opportunity afforded to ps. by the, kindness 
of the Chief Commissioner (Sir Archdale Eai3e) cf visiting bdth 
the college at Gauhati and the administrative headquarters at 
Shillong, and of conferring with the Chief Commissioner himself, 
with his principal educational officers, and with representative 
leaders of opinion upon educational questions. 

66. There has been much talk of the need for establishing a 
university in Assam ; sjtld, although the proposal has not yet 
reached the stage of beaal; seriously considered by Government, it 
tvas strongly advocated by several ^ the witnesses whom ’We 
interviewed during' our visit to the province, and as stra^ly 
deprecatedby others. The assumption which sterns to be. in the 
minds both of those who advocate, and of thoee wh»-oppoee, tibwi 
step appears to be that a University of Assatn must neeeasarilybe of 
the affiliating type, and must bring together under a ringle 
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academic contscdl l^e vwtioiut coUegee of the province. At the tuune 
time, the argument mOiErij^ften adduced in favour of the change was 
that Assam is a distinct province, %tdth languages peculiar to itself, 
and with a distinctive set of economic, social, and ethnological 
problems ; and, although this consideration was not very clearly 
put before us by most of the witnesses, it seemed to be implied 
that a university was necessary in order that these problems 
might be scientifically investigated, and in order that the curricola 
pursued by the students might be in some degree adapted to the 
special needs of the country. 

67. We have great sympathy with this point of view. But it 
seems to us to be inconsistent with the project of organising an 
affiliating university in Assam. For one of the two Assamese 
colleges, that of Sylhet, serves a district which is only in an 
administrative sense part of Assam, being connected racially, 
linguistically, and economically with Eastern Bengal. The other 
college, that of Gauhati, serves the true Assamese region, the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, with almost every part of which the great 
river brings it into easy communication. Between the two 
colleges lies the wide barrier of the Khasia and Jaintia hills, 
inhabited by tribes who are quite distinct from the Assamese of 
the Brahmaputra valley on the one hand, and from the Bengalis of 
Sylhet on the other. There are practically no interests in com- 
mon between these regions ; and a university founded at Gauhati 
for the purpose of serving the specific interests of Assam would in 
fact be out of touch with the needs and interests of Sylhet. 

68. In the judgment qf those of us who visited Assam, it is 
natural that the people of the Sylhet district should feel strong 
intellectual affinity with Bengal ; and that the students of this 
district, in so far as they are not acconunodated in their own local 
college, should resort, as they actually do, rather to the colleges of 
Eastern Bengal than to the other Assamese college in Gauhati. 
There does not seem to us any reason to anticipate that an in- 
dependent university wiU arise in Sylhet ; and the needs of this 
district and its college seem likely to be best met by such a 
^stem as we have described in the present chapter, whereby the 
college would be able tb send up its candidates for the examin- 
ations of the Mufassal Board of the Calcutta University, on which it 
would be represented.' In our judgment the ablest students of 
Sylhet will probably continue to go to the main eentres of education 

vot. IV 2 b 
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ii jE^ngal, tjbat is, to Dacca and to Calcutta ; andjor th» 
iiQStels in one or other place for these students might #eH be 
provided by the Assam Government. But, apart from this, the 
funds which are available for the development of higher education 
in this region would, for the present, be most profitably esqHBnded 
upon the development of a thoroughly efficient and practical 
training at the intermediate stage. 

S9. The problem as it affects Gauhati is quite different. 
Gauhati is the natural centre of the true Assam, with all 'parts of 
which it is linked by river and railway communication ; and it 
ought also to serve the district of the Ehasia- and Jaintia hills, 
whose roads mainly lead towards it. Of all the colleges affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta (with the exception of those of 
Burma) none has a more clearly defined district to serve than the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, and none has greater opportunities of 
special and useful study in many fields, linguistic, literary, historical, 
archfeological, ethnological, economic, geological. In these studies 
the Teaching University of Calcutta might effectively co-operate. It 
is already supported, and ought to be yet more fully supported, 
by the patriotic feeling^ of the distinctive people whose needs 
it has to serve. But so long as its courses of study are rigidly 
defined by the examination requirements of Calcutta it cannot 
shape these studies with a view to the charact^ and needs of 
its own people. Beyond all question, Gauhati may righUy aim, and 
ought to aim, at becoming the seat of a universi^ I'nbl of a mere 
group of examining boards, but of a powM;^ W^-Orgaais^> 
consolidated corporation of teachers ,pnd students. 

€0. But we are bound to recognise that, admirable as is its 
equipment in many respects — and, as we have already noted,* 
the students of Gauhati are in some ways more fortunately situated 
than those of almost any college in Bengal — ^this college is as yet 
far from being strong ^ough to stand upon its own feet as an 
independent university; and to force it prematurely into such a 
position would be to imperil its progress. What this college needs, 
as a first stage towards independence, is an opportunity of - trying 
experiments under tutelage, a period of qualified and supervised 
freedom. We believe that the position it would enjoy if it were 


^ Chapter XIII, para« 133. 
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enabled to fulfil tbe conditions for admission to the specisd panel 41^ 
the Mufa^al Board of the University of Calcutta would precisely 
meet this need. 

61 . At the same time it should be equipped with the 
rudiments of a university system of government. It should 
have a governing body, partly lay and partly academic) 
endowed with some degree of financial autonomy, which might 
be gradually increased, and empowered to deal with questions cf 
general policy, and to appeal in every practicable way to local 
patriotism for additional support. Alongside of this it should 
have an Academic Body, or Teachers’ Council, which should be 
given VCTy full powers over all purely academic questions, and 
(acting through the principal) over the discipline of students. The 
Assam Valley is not yet ready for a fully independent university. 
But with some development it wiU be ready for the recognition of its 
chief seat of learning as a University College or ‘ potential uni- 
versity,’ enjoying an enlarging degree of autonomy under the 
tutelage of Calcutta, until the time shall come — which need 
not be far distant — when it shall be able to stand alone. 


2b» 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Education of Women. 

m \ 

I. 

1. In framing recommendations for the improvement of the 
existing arrangements for the higher education of women, we 
are deeply conscious of the fact that this is a sphere in which what* 
ever may be done ipust profoundly influence the whole social system 
of the country, and that no scheme of reorganisation will have 
much prospect of success which does not keep this in mind. We 
fully share the view expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Conference of Directors of Public Instruction held at Delhi in» 
January 1917,^ that, while ‘‘ it behoves us to do all in our power to 
improve women’s education, so far as we can do so within the 
limits laid down for us by social custom,” not much can be effected 
without a gradual change in public opinion,” the achi^jiJ^ement of 
which must depend upon the support and cp'<<^e!ration of all 
educated Indians ; ” and, moreover, that, as His Excdlency added, 
“ the co-operation of women ” is at least as important as the help 
of enlightened men. It is they who know where the shoe pinches ► 
and any purely man-made scheme is foredoomed xo fai.ilure.” 

2. We believe, further, that, in the existing .stage of develc^* 
ment, very special treatment and veiy careful consideration, 
by men and women who have given special attention to the* 
subject, and who understand the social conditions by which it 
is affected, must be necessary. It cannot be right, under such- 
conditions as were described in Chapter XIV, that the problem 
should be dealt with simply by an extension to girls and women 
of the methods, curricula and organisation thought appropriate for 
boys and men, even when these are greatly improved, as we hope 
our proposals, if accepted, will improve them. 

3. Two distinct needs ihust always be kept in mind in the organi- 
sation of ^men’s education : the need of the vast majority who 
will spend their lives in the mnmva, whose ‘education will cease at 
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an eaxly ag^, and who oughi to be trained on the one hand to pet- 
form their zdnana duties with interest and knowledge, aivd on the ' 
other to understand and sympathise Avith the interests and work 
of their husbands and brothers ; and, secondly, the need of the snudi 
but very important minority who will go out into the world to serve 
their fellows 'in professional callings, or will play their part in the 
intellectual activities of the progressive section of Indian society, and 
want a high training to be enabled to do so. 

II. 

4. In the case of furdahnaxhin women the most that can be 
hoped for is that a change in social custom and in public opinion 
during the next few years may permit the education of girls of the 
middle classes to be extended to the age of 15 or 16 ; and that a 
system of secondary schools suited for the needs of girls of this 
type, and conducted under 'purdah conditions, perhaps on the 
lines suggested by Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, and Sister 
Mary Victoria, ' may gradually be brought into existence. It is 
also desirable that zarmna classes, of the types briefly described in 
Chapter XlV, should be extended so far as the supply of teachers 
permits. But as work of this kind does not in any sense lead up to 
work of a university type, we do not feel called upon to discuss it. 

6. The whole of the work in purdahtMshin secondary schools 
would necessarily fall under the review of the proposed Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; and its highest 
standards of attainment would approximately be those represented 
by the examination at the end of the high school course. 
But we feel that, while the standards should be roughly equivalent, 
it would be the greatest of blunders completely to identify the 
course of study of the girls of this type with that of boys at the 
same age. Their course ought to be planned in view of the fact 
that it will extend no further, and in view of their future lives. 
We do not venture to make suggestions as to its content, methods 
\and organisation. These questions ought to be considered by a 
special body, acting under and reporting to the Board, and con- 
sisting very largely of women ; and we therefore recommend 
that such a body should be constituted by the Board, immediately 


* See Chapter XIV, paras. 74-76, 
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it & established, ^s a Standizig Committee rnaialy coosklsiig ol 
outside members. It is also much to be desired that sudi a bod}^ 
should have the power of calling into council purdahmashm 
women, by the formation of an advisory committee consisting of 
women only, meeting under such circunastances that purdahna$hdn 
women could be members. The Standing Committee, with the 
aid of its advisoiy committee, should advise the Board regarding 
the curriculum desirable for purdah schools, the places at which such 
schools should be established, the qualifications desirable in m^<* 
bcrs of their staffs, and the conditions under which they should 
be inspected, examined and controlled. 

6. We think it reasonable that there should be some form of 
examination at the end of the course of study of the proposed 
schools, but that it should not be in any way compulsory. It 
might be differentiated quite definitely from the corresponding 
examination for boys and might be conducted (as the small num- 
ber of candidates would render possible) in part by oral tests, 
conducted by competent women visiting examiners. As time 
goes on, it is possible that a small, but perhaps an increasing, 
number of the girls trained in these schools, and especially of 
the young widows among them, may, with the permission of 
their parents or guardians, be willing to proceed to higher 
courses. In that event, it should be possible, by arrangement 
with the Board of Women’s Higher Education, which we have 
proposed, to define the conditions under which the leaving 
examination of the purdah schools mighf be accepted aa 
admitting to higher courses of study. 

7. The type of schools which we contemplate as beii^ brought 
into existence under this system would, as Sister Mary Victoria 
has pointed out, meet a great need. These schools would, for the 
girls who used them, x^lace the elementary schools, in which 
most purdah women now get the only school training they receive ; 
but, of course, the system of elementaay schools for girls would 
continue as it now is, for the use of other classes of girls, under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. We feel 
the development of an adequate system of secondary schools for 
purdaJmashm girls to be of such vital social importance that we 
urge that public money .should not be stinted in its creation. At 
the same time, we feel that this is eminently a field for the 
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mtuoifioence of enlightened Indians, without whose aid and 
encouri^eihent schools of this type are scarcely likely to come 
into existence or to thrive. 

8. But schools of this type cannot succeed unless and until 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers is forthcoming. These 
teachers must, of course, normally he women, though in some Hindu 
schools of this type the employment of visiting men teachers would 
not be out of the question. Teachers of the type now em- 
ployed in elementary schools will not meet the need, and these 
form the overwhelming majority of the available supply. The 
educational experience of English women teachers, and their 
skill in class teaching and in the development of corporate life in 
schools, will be of great service at this juncture. But care must be 
taken not to make the new kind of school tmacceptable to those 
among the more orthodox sections of Indian society who, rightly 
or wrongly, fear the unsettling influence of western women. But 
it will in any case be indispensable for the development of the new 
type of school that there should be a large increase in the number 
of well educated Indian women teachers. These can only be 
supplied by the women’s colleges of the existing type, modified 
and expanded to meet the changing requirements of the 
age. 

9. Thus the first necessary type of higher education for women, 
that devised for the use of purdahnashin women, is and must be 
dependent upon the development of the second type, that devised 
for the use of women who are ready to devote themselves to 
professional work. We cannot readily imagine any nobler or 
more inspiring sphere of labour than that which would thus open 
itself to the women of the more progressive families in India, 
including the Domiciled Community — that of bridging the growing 
gulf between the old ways and the new. 

III. 

10. For the tr aining of women of the second type we conceive 
that the maintenance of schools and colleges of the existing pattern 
will continue to be necessary. But we feel that the schools must 
be saved from the desolating domination of the examination system 
which now mischievously influences all Hieir work. In our judg- 
ment tihiCTe should be a specially planned course for girls’ secondary 
schools of the non-purdah type. Its stand|u^ls of attainment 
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should as nearly as gossible correspond with that of the boys^ 
schools ; but the content of the course might with advantage’ be 
modified, and while the course in these schools need not be to de^Iy 
influenced as the course in the furdah schools by the conditions of 
life in the zamina^ it is much to be desired that there should be as 
great an approximation as possible in the content of the two schemes, 
so to avoid a too sharp differentiation between the two groups 
of girls. On these points the advice of the Standing Committee 
on Girls’ Education, which we have suggested, would be very valu- 
able to the Board, upon which the responsibility for framing the 
curricula and conducting the examinations would fall- 

11. It would be the duty of the Board to ensure that the stand- 
ards of attainment and ability represented by the examination 
at the end of the high school course for girls should correspond to 
those of the examination for boys, and should afford an equally 
definite assurance ot fitness to proceed to higher work. But this 
need not imply the use of identical papers, even where the same 
subjects are offered ; nor should it preclude the use of oral tests, or 
the weighing of records of school work, which would be practicable 
in the case of girls’ schools, because their number • will be small, 
for a long time to come. The use of such methods, if wisely 
applied, might have the effect of materially lightening the pressure 
of examinations, which, as we have seen, has told with special 
severity upon girls. 

12. At the higher secondary, or intermediate, stage in girls’ 
education it will be impossible to follow in detail the methods 
already suggested in the case of boys. The total number of girls 
doing work above the high school stage is, and will long continue 
to be, so small that to provide distinct institutions for the 
intermediate and degree stages would be wasteful. We there- 
fore propose that in women’s colleges the work of the inter- 
mediate stage and of the degree stage should continue td be 
carried on under the same direction and by the same teaches, 
though so far as possible the intermediate work should be done 
by school methods. At the same time we urge the desirability 
of a development of higher secondary or intermediate work at one 
or two selected high schools. We would in particular recommend 
that as soon as there is any effective demand for it, this grade of 
work should be organised at the Eden High Sch^l, Dacca. 
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13. We recommend that at the intermediate stage there sho^d 
be. provided, in all the colleges or schools which take up this work, 
eome training in the methods of teaching, on the plan suggested 
in Chapter XXXII ; and that this subject should be treated as 
one of the optional subjects capable of being taken at that stage. 
This will be the easier if, as we shall recommend, training in 
teaching is also earned on at the higher stages in all the women’s 
colleges, since the same stafi could undertake both grades of work. 
We believe that the prospect of obtaining professional training 
of this kind would constitute a strong inducement to many 
women to proceed to the intermediate or higher secondary stage, 
even in cases where circumstances make it impossible for them 
to go further. 

14. Another purpose which it seems to us very important to 
meet at the intermediate stage is the provision of the necessary 
training, in the preliminary scientific subjects, for women intending 
to enter the medical profession. But it would be unreasonable 
and wasteful that full provision should be made, in all the colleges, 
tor laboratory instruction in physics, chemistiy, botany and zoology. 
We suggest that, as most of these students will, in the later stages of 
their careej s, attend mixed classes in the medical schools, it ought 
to be possible to arrange for the use of some of the teachers and 
laboratories provided for men in the preliminary medical subjects. 
But as we hold that provision should be made for giving instruc- 
tion to women, other than those who intend to enter the medical 
profession, in chemistry and botany at any rate, and probably 
also in physics, we strongly urge that an attempt should be 
made adequately to provide for all the subjects of the preliminary 
medical course by co-operation among the women’s colleges in 
Calcutta.^ 

15. The' need of co-operation among the colleges is, indeed, not 
limited to the science subjects ; at present, under the system which 
practically compels each college to provide all the teaching required 
by its students, there is, in the first place, much waste of teaching 
strength, and, in the second place, a needlessly limited range of 
choice is offered to the students. To some extent the difficulty 
is in theory met by the fact that the classes of the Universitj^ 
are open to qualified women students. We agree that this 


^ The medical iraiaing of women is also referred to in Chapters XXlll and XLIV. 
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should be done as a matter of principle. , Btit we do not conceal 
from ourselves the probability that under existing conditions such 
facilities would be very little used. It is, therefore, in an organised 
system of co-operation among' the women’s colleges that we see 
the best chance of ^ an early and useful extension of the facilities 
for higher training, and an avoidance of the present waste of teach- 
ing resources. 

16. Both at the intermediate stage and at the degree stage 
we feel that there is ground for considering the desirability of adapt- 
ing the courses of study in such a way that, without any reduction 
of standards, they may be made more suitable to the needs of women* 
This does not imply that women should be precluded from taking the 
same pass groups or honours courses as men. But it does imply 
that there might be subjects included in one or two of the alterna- 
tive groups which only women would be likely to take. We do not 
venture to discuss what these subjects should be, or what place they 
should find in the degree courses. Just as, in discussing the courses 
for men, we contented ourselves with defining general principles 
and leaving the proper university bodies, when constituted, to 
carry them into effect, so, in regard to women’s courses, we feel 
with even greater force that the working out of these stiggestions 
can best be left to a body specially constituted for the purpose. 

17. On all grounds, therefore, it seems to us to be of the . first 
importance that, just as a special Standing Committee ouihe educa- 
tion of girls should be constituted to advise the Bbard of Secondary^ 
and Intermediate Education, so a special Board should be constitut^^ 
ed in the University of Calcutta to organise the provision of more 
advanced education for women and to make proposals regarding 
the adaptation of the university degree courses to the needs of 
women, subject to the approval of the academic authorities of the 
University. We consider that such a Board should enjoy a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy and should hold, generally, a position 
in regard to the governing bodies of the University similar to that 
held by the suggested Board of Mufassal Colleges.^ . The constitu- 
tion and powers which we propose for this body will be more pre- 
cisely indicated in the next chapter. 

18. We have already made it plain, in Chapter XIV, that the 
provision of additional training for women in*professional subjects^ 

» Chftptca- XXXV, para. 36, and Chapter XXXVn, paras. 76-82. 
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ppj^ieiiilarly m teaching aaid in medicine, and the indnccngtjent of i^ 
Wgely increased number of women to enter 
among the most urgent social i^eeds of B'mgaL We recognise ^at^ 
as Sister Mary Victoria has pointed out,^ there are also other occupa- 
tions which women should be urged to trie up. But the greatest* 
immediate need is for well-qualified women teachers and for women, 
doctors. It might well be made one of the functions of the Women^s 
Boards suggested above to take these needs into review, and to> 
make suggestions in regard to them, even in those cases where the* 
provision of the necessary instruction would fall to other bodies. 

19. In regard to the training of teachers, every promising, 
method should be simultaneously employed, but in our judgment 
it is important that this work should not be treated as a thing, 
apart, to be carried on only in special institutions, aloof from the 
ordinary teaching work of school and university couises. The 
subject will be more fully dealt with in another chapter.^ In tho 
meanwhile we would suggest (1) that post-graduate classes in tho 
University Department of Education which we shall propose should 
be thrown open to women equally with men ; (2) that education, 
should be introduced as one of the subjects for the degree, and that 
instruction for this purpose'should be provided by the three Calcutta 
women’s colleges in co-operation ; (3) that an introduction to the* 
methods of teaching should be also made one of the possible subjects- 
at the intermediate stage, as has already been suggested in the* 
case of intermediate colleges for men,® and that this option should 
be offered in all the women’s colleges ; (4) that training for the L. T.* 
diploma and for the B. T. degree should be given in the women’s* 
colleges on a co-operative system, under the direction and advice 
of the University Department of Education, which might afford 
much assistance. 

20. But the largest groups of teachers do not now come to the- 
colleges at all : those now trained at the missionary training institu- 
tions, at the Hindu Widows’ Training School, and at the Eden. 
High School, Dacca. In our judgment it would be desirable that* 
as many as possible of the teachers of this type should take an. 


1 See Chapter XIV. 

* Chapter XLin. 

• Chapter XXXIL 
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intermedkte course, with teaching as one of its subjects, aM sh^d 
therefore go to the colleges ; if the Eden High School undertakes 
work of the intermediate grade this arrangement will be greatly 
facilitate. But a large proportion of those who now undergo 
training would be imable or unwilling to take such a course. For 
them special institutions will still have to be maintaine. 

21. If any such programme is to be carried out — and without 
a great increase in the number of teachers in training, all progress 
in women’s education must be impossible — a considerable number 
cf well-qualified women teachers, competent to direct training 
work, and also to conduct intermediate and university classes in 
other subjects, will be required. The number of Bengali women 
able to undertake work of this kind is extremely small ; and the 
necessary recruits can only be obtained from Britain or America. 
We have suggested in Chapter XXXI the maintenance of a corps 
of teachers with experience gained in other countries, who would 
be available for employment wherever they may be most needed. 
Such a corps should include a number of w^omen. Their services 
should not be limited to Government colleges, but should bo 
freely lent to other institutions. 

22. The problem of medical education for women presents 
many difficult features. The number of w^omen who are willing 
to attend mixed classes at the medical colleges and schools is very 
small, being practically limited to the Christian conjmunity and 
the Brahmo Samaj. On the other hand, to create a special medidld 
school in Bengal for women only — ^which ought (if the difficulties itte 
to be overcome) to be staffed whoUy or mainly by women — ^would at 
present be too costly to be justifiable in view of the extremely small 
number of women (over and above those ready to attend mixed 
classes) who would be competent or willing to take advantage of 
it. The solution would seem to be thafr there should be a women’s 
medical college for all India ; and it was in the hope of thus solving 
the difficulty that, the Lady Hardinge Medical School for Woruen 
was founded at Delhi. 

23. Ultimately it may be found desirable and possible to 
estabUsh in Bengal a medical college or school for women only ; 
this, although it is felt by some to be an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment in the West, may be necessary under Indian conditions. In ‘^e 
meanwhile, we‘ recommend that every facility should be given^P^ 
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women who axe ready to attend the existing medical institu*' 
tions ; that, if their preliminary training is not wholly inade' 
quate, they should even be given a preierence, in view of thcr 
fact that the need for medical women is even greater than thef 
need for medical men ; and that, as we have already suggested, an 
effort should be made to increase the opportunities for obtaining 
the necessary training in preliminary scientific subjects. Wo 
also recommend that the proposed Women’s Boards should 
be brought into the closest possible contact with the work of 
the Delhi women’s medical school, and should hold its require- 
ments in view in organising the preliminary scientific training 
in Calcutta. 

IV. 

24. Our recommendations in regard to wont’s education are 
couched in general terms, because we feel that the detailed co^d- 
eration of this very complex and difficult problem can only bor 
profitably undertaken by bodies of men and women better qualified 
to deal -with it than we can claim to be, and better able to appeal to 
the enlightened public opinion of Bengal. In the last resort, it 
must be upon this opinion that aU possibility of progress must 
depend. If the leaders of opinion in Bengal are ready to recognise 
the supreme importance of a rapid development of women’s educa- 
tion and of an adaptation of the system to Indian needs and condi- 
tions, and if they are willing to spend time and thought and money 
in bringing it about, the question will gradually solve itself. 
Otherwise there must lie before this country a tragic and painful 
period of social dislocation and misunderstanding, and a prolonga- 
tion of the existing disregard of those manifold ills in a progressive 
society which only an educated womanhood can heal. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 


The Constitution of the Univeesity of Calcutta, 

Z . — Preliminary survey. 

1. In an earlier chapter^ we have shown that the existing system 

of government of Calcutta University is ill-adapted even to the 
purposes of an affiliating university. Its supreme governing body, 
the Senate, is not large enough to be representative of all the inter- 
ests that should find expression in a great provincial university ; 
•on the other hand, it cannot be made an expert body capable of 
dealing with all the aspects of the teaching work of a university, 
nor are the purely academic interests adequately represented in the 
faculties and boards of studies as now constituted. When an 
attempt was made^ under the post-graduate scheme, to rectify this 
defect, the inevitable result was to intensify the unfortunate cleav- 
age between undergraduate and post-graduate work by the 
establishment of two parallel sets of bodies. The executive body 
of the University, the Syndicate, is loaded by so gr^t a Buiss and 
variety of functions, at once academic and administoa^ive, "that 
it is swamped. No small body could possibly . 6^ 

as to be capable of dealing with all these wjpely different duti^k. 
At the same time, the system denies to both the Senate and' 
Syndicate effective educational or financial control ; not only 
matters of principle, but matters of detail, can only be alteifed by 
an extremely elaborate procedure, which involves much delay and 
irritation. 

2. If this system is inappropriate for an affiliating university, it 
is still more inappropriate for a university of the type which has b^n 
described in the foregoing chapters : a university which must, in 
the first place, deal with the whole system of teaching and research 
both in the University itself and in a group of constituent collies, 
in Calcutta ; in the second place with a group of technical and 
professional institutes and colleges, and with the task of developing 


» Chapter XXVII. 
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vocational ti;aining on a scale sacli as Bengal has never known 
before ; in tke third place with a group of muiassaJ colleges, 
wkich require separate treatment, and some of which ought to he 
encouraged and helped to develope ultimately into independent 
local universities ; in the fourth place with the special and difficult 
problem of higher education for women ; in the fifth place with the 
work of a group of ‘ temporarily affiliated colleges ’ in Calcutta, 
whose maintenance will be necessary for some time. Nor is this 
the end of the catalogue of distinctive and important functions 
which, as our enquiry has shown, it is necessary that the reconsti- 
tuted University of Calcutta should undertake. It must bear a large 
part, under the supervision of Government, and in co-operation 
with the University of Dacca and with the representatives of the 
industrial, professional and conunercial interests of Bengal, in 
re-shaping the system of secondary and intermediate education. 

3. If the University of Calcutta is to be enabled to undertake 
all these functions with any prospect of success, it must be equip- 
ped with a system of government more carefully devised for the 
purpose than that which it now possesses ; a system which will 
combine a proper representation of public opinion and of all the 
interests concerned in the healthy development of the educational 
system, with the maintenance of a proper degree of influence 
and authority for the best expert opinion ; while at the same time 
the supervisory authority of Government, and its deep concern 
in the matters with which the University has to deal, must be 
properly provided for, without imposing upon Government minute 
and detailed responsibilities which its officers cannot be reasonably 
expected to^fulffi. Above all, the system must be elastic, and 
capable of easy adaptation to the needs of a complex and changing 
society ; and it must be one which will bring home effectively to 
each contributory element in this great co-operative undertaking 
a full sense of responsibility for its special share in the task of 
turning the university system of Bengal into a living and growing 
system, which has to render to the community services far greater 
and more varied than it has hitherto been able to render. Respon- 
sihility can only be made retd when it is associated with power 
and therefore the powers of the various constituent elements in 
the system must be made real — ^that is to say, the autonomy not 
merely of the University as a whole, or of its supreme body, but of 
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definif^H and demarcation of functions,'' are necessary if tbti* oomr 
pies and varied work which '!Re haVe described is to be 'wdl dj^e. 

4. We shall th^^efore propose a complete departure from the 
system of university government which has been traditionid in 
India ever since 1857 ; and to mark the change, and to avoid bOnfU' 
don, we shall suggest the adoption of a series of new names for file 
various bodies which we shall propose. It will be convenient if 
at the outset wa daseribe in outline the main structure of the scheme 
which we propose, before proceeding to describe its parts in detail, 
in order that the relations of these parts to one another should be 
clear in the mind of the reader. 


6. In the first place we propose that the University of Calcutta 
should cease to stand in a relation of special intimacy to the Govern- 
ment of India ; but that the general powers of supervision over all 
the universities which the Government of India exercises even 
now, and will, we hope, exercise more fully in the futa^e, should 
be formally expressed by the assumption by the Governor-General 
of the ofiice of Visitor. The great value and importance which we 
attach to the visitatorial functions of the Governor-General will 
be more fully developed in a later chapter.^ We propose that 
a new and more organic connexion should be established between 
the Government of Bengal and the University ; that the Governor 
of Bengal should in future be Chancellor of the Univ^sity ; "but 
that (as will be seen later) his functions in’tbftt capacity shojjld 
be in many respects widely different from those of the Chanceljora 
of existing Indian universities. 

6. In the second place we propose to set up a large and very re- 
presentative body, to be known as the Court, which will perform the 
function of representing public opinion m Bengal, and the various 
interests which the University has to serve, in a way which has 
never been possible to the existing Senate. We propose that the 
Court’s assent should be required for fundamental legislative propo- 
sals, but not for the details of regulations ; that it should exen^ » 
general supervision over the finance of the University ; and tiiatthe 
whole progress and work of the University should pass under its 
review and criticism. At the same time, since a very large body of 


^ See C^apter^L, paras. 43-55. 
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<?h. i »| c i n d oaonot profitably meet very often — especially if represonr 
tatives fixmi all parts of Bengal are tOMi»e included in it— and oannc^ 
wivant^eously discuss details, we propose that its meetings should 
be infrequent, but that it should elect a standing Committee of 
Beference to consult on various matters (which will be defined later) 
with the Executive Council, to which the detail of administrative 
work will be entrusted. 

7. In the third place we propose to set up a small body, to be 
known as the Executive Cowncil. During the period of xeconstruc- 
tion, when it will be necessary that rapid action should be taken, 
and therefore that exceptional responsibilities should be thrown 
upon a powerful and specially constituted body, we propose that 
the place of the Executive Council should be taken, with addi- 
tional powers, by an Executive Commission. The main duties 
of the Executive Council will be financial and administrative, and 
it will have to co-ordinate the work of the various sections of 
the University. It wll have considerable legislative powers, 
within the limits of the main body of University legislation. It 
will not, as a rule, be concerned with the details of purely academic 
business. 

8. In the fourth place we propose to institute a supreme academic 
body, to be known as the Academic Council, which will be primarily 
concerned with the academic work of the Teaching University of 
Calcutta and its constituent colleges, and will consist mainly 
of university and college teachers. It will be the final authority for 
the great bulk of ordinary academic business ; it will initiate univer- 
sity legislation bearing upon courses of study and examination ; 
and its participation will be required in all such legislation. While 
primarily concerned with the work of the Teaching University in 
Calcutta, it will have certain functions of review and criticism in 
regard to the other aspects of the University’s work, carried on by 
the special Boards described below. Under the Academic Council 
will be other academic bodies. Faculties and Boards of Studies, 
also composed mainly of teachers. 

9. For the work of the mufassal colleges, we propose, as has been 
already indicated,^ the establishment of a Mufassal Board, which 
will include representatives of all the colleges concerned, and will 
have a special panel for the more advanced colleges. The Mufassal 

1 Chapter XXXV. para 36. 
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Board's work wiU be, in all financial and adininisfSrative mai^s, 
under the control of the Executive Council, and, in certain pnjely 
academic mattters, its proceedings will be subject to review by 
the Academic Council, 

10. A similar Board, with substantial powers, will be proposed 
for Women's Education ; and it will stand in a similar relation 
to the Executive and Academic Councils. Certain other Boards 
or Standing Committees, of a less important kind, will also be recom- 
mended. ^ot the least important of these will be a Muslim Advisory 
Committee, the creation of which is recommended as a means of 
securing (in addition to other methods which we shall propose) 
that the special point of view of Musalmansin all university ques- 
tions shall be adequately expressed and assured of consideration. 

11. We have elsewhere proposed ^ that the direction of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal, and the conduct of the 
examinations necessary at these stages, should be plaqed (subject 
to the ultimate control of Government) under a distinct Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, upon which the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, the Hindu and Muslim communities, and 
the industrial, professional and commercial interests, should be 
effectively represented. Corresponding arrangements should^toC be 
made for Assam and Burma. This will relieve the University of the 
difficult and often vexatious business of recognising i^hools* and 
carrying on school-examinations which at pf^^t occupies so m^ch 
of the time of its controlling bodies, and wilt enable these bodic^^as 
reconstituted, to devote the whole of their strength to their prinuiry 
work — the development ©f higher teaching and research.^ 


II. — University legislation. 

12. One of the greatest defects of the existing system is that 
the legislation (by whomsoever enacted) which governs the activities 
of the university is unduly rigid, and difficult to alter or expand 
so as to meet new needs. The existing body of university law 
consists of (a) the Incorporating Act of 1857 and the Universities 
Act of 1904, which can only be altered by the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and (5) the Regulations, which were originally made, under 
the Act of 1904, by the Government of India, and can only be 

^ ChapPter XXXI, para. 25, et 

* paraa. 29 aud 30, for saggestad transitioiud arrangemeiits. 
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Allured fey tbe Senate with the consent of the Govetlijnent of 
Indp* No distinction is at present drawn between regulations 
pealing with fundamental questions and regulations dealing with 
minor details ; all proposals for change have to go through the 
same slow and elaborate process. 

13- In order to attain greater elasticity and adaptability, and to 
avoid the needless friction which is apt to result from the present 
system, we propose to distinguish between four different types or 
grades of university legislation. They will be differentiated accord- 
ing to their relative importance, and the mode of altering or adding 
to them will differ for each grade. 

14. In the first place we propose that a special Act should be 
passed by the Imperial Legislative Council for Calcutta University, 
and that this Act should repeal the Act of 1857 and (so far as it 
concerns Calcutta University) the Act of 1904, embodying such 
of their provisions as remain relevant to the new conditions. We 
propose that tliis Act should define in very general terms the powers 
and constitution of the University of Calcutta, doing little more than 
to enumerate the principal organs of university government and 
to define their main functions. 

15. The terms of the Act should be elaborated, and in particular 
the constitution and powers of the various academic bodies should 
be set o\it in fuller detail, in a number of Statutes, The first Statutes 
should form a schedule to the Act. But the Act itself should include 
a clause permitting the Statutes to be added to or amended by the 

of the University, consistently with the provisions of the Act, 
and subject to the approval of the Governor of Bengal in Council. 
As thi’s arrangement would give to the Court of the University, in 
conjunction with the Government of Bengal, the power of amend- 
ing Statutes originally made by the Imperial Legislative Council, 
it might at first sight appear to be an invasion of the supreme 
legislative prerogatives of that body. But this power, conferred by 
the Act, would in fact be exercised by delegation, and it would be 
exercised by a body which would be, in a degree hitherto unknown, 
representative of aU the interests affected by the work of the 
University. This would render possible a much greater elasticity 
than now exists, and would facilitate the devdopment and improve- 
ment of the university system. Thus (to take an example) a Statute 
anight provide for the creation of a Mofassai Board such as we 

2o2 
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litvc advocated- But if the mufassal colleges develope ik the way 
we have indicated as likely, it might become desirable to alt^ the 
composition and powers of the Mufassal Board ; this could be 
done, without much difficulty, in the manner indicated. Statutes 
would deal only with questions of the first importance, and with 
general principles ; and it is right that these shotdd not be too 
lightly altered, and that Government should be consulted. The 
procedure suggested is similar to that followed in the modern British 
universities whose Statutes can only be altered with the approval 
of the Privy Council. 

16 . The ordinary body of Regulations governing the daily work 
of the University ought, subject to the provisions of the Statutes, 
to be capable of ready and easy alteration, especially in a teaching 
university, whose courses of study may naturally be expected to 
vary according to the special studies and capacities of the teachers. 
We therefore propose that the Executive Council (or Executive 
Commission) should be empowered to make Ordinances on all 
matters not inconsistent with the provisions of the Act and 
Statutes, such Ordinances to have immediate effect, subject 
to the following provisos : — 

(i) Ordinances dealing with purely academic matters (d,egpee 
courses and examinations and the discipline of stud€ntsj 
should require the assent of the Academic Caunoil,^ and 
should in general be initiated by that body. 

(n) The Chancellor of the University should have the right^f 
vetoing^ any Ordinances, which should be communi- 
cated to him as soon as made. 

{Hi) All Ordinances made during the academic year should be 
submitted to the Court at a statutory meeting, and the 
Court should have power, by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds, to cancel any such Ordinance, but not 
amend it. 

But since this procedure might involve long delays, it should 
not be necessary to wait for the confirmation of the Court before 
taking action under the terms of Ordinances made by the Executive 
Council, and action so taken should not be retrospectively 

* Dr. Zia-ud'din Ahamd ihinke tliat Ordloiaxices di a noa<aoadomio nature partioularly 
those dealing with communal repretJeutatioli, alkould be subjeot to the approval of tb© 
Chancellor. 
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inTaUdated if the Coiirb subsequently refused its co3i&mation. In 
gen^d, the mere expression of an adverse opinion by the Courts 
wodm be enough to ensure reconsideration. But it would' be 
undesirable that the Court should have the power to interfere too 
busily with the settled judgment of the active governing bodies 
of the University, since this would be apt to introduce confusion, 
and to undermine the sense of responsibility of these bodies. We 
believe that the methods we have suggested will secure a real 
flexibility, while at the same time ensuring that all changes will 
be submitted to efiective criticism from every relevant point of 
view. 

17. Finally, there is much of the minor detail of university 
regulations which, so long as the main principles are safeguarded 
by Statute or Ordinance, need not be surrounded by even that 
amount of safeguard which is necessary in the case of Ordinances. 
We suggest, therefore, that the various bodies of the University 
might ■with advantage be empowered, subject to the provisions of 
the. Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances, to pass R^ulations 
bearing upon such details. Thus an Ordinance, after defining 
the constituent elements of a particular honours school or pass 
group, might empower the Faculty concerned, subject to the 
approval of the Academic Council, to make such Eegulations as 
might be necessary to give effect to the Ordinance in detail ; and 
similar powers might be allowed, in each case by a Statute or an 
Ordinance, to any of the constituted bodies of the University, 
such as the Mufassal Board, to make Begul^ons within the 
sphere defined by Ordinance. 

III. — TJie Visitor of the University. 

18. We recommend that the Governor-General should be the 
Visi'tor of the University, and should in that capacity have the 
right, from time to time, and in such manner as he shall think 
fit, to dmect an inspection of, or enquiry into, the work of the 
University. Should the Government of India decide to establish 
a special organisation to deal with University questions, the •visi- 
tatorial functions of the Governor-General might well be- performed 
with the md of this organisation.^ 


>See CStaptwiibp^yin sad L. 
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IV. —The Offkere of the Univei^. 

10. Passing to 'the detailed analysis of the system wlooifi 
propose, we have first to deal with the Officers of the "University. _ 
These should be the Chancellor, the "Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, 
the Registrar, the Superintendent of Examinations and the 
Librarian. 

20. The Chancellor should be the Governor of Bengal for the 
time being. He should be the Chief Officer of the University and 
President of the Court, and should, whenever possible, preside at 
Convocations for the conferment of degrees. The other powers 
and duties which we propose should be imdertaken by the Chancellor 
will be defined later in this chapter.^ 

21. The Vice-Chancellor should be appointed for a term of not 

less than five years, and might be appointed until such age of retire- 
ment as may He determined by Ordinance in respect of this office. 
In the first instance, after the passing of the Act, the Vice-Chancellor 
should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council for such 
period as he may determine. His successors should be appointed 
by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council (or 
Executive Commission). The "Vice-Chancellor shoiild be the chief 
executive officer of the University. In the absence of t^ Chagu^or 
he-ehould preside at meetings of the Court and at 'oonvo^Hons for 
the conferment of degrees. He should be a member of 

the Executive Council, and a member and chairman of the Academic 
Council, and should be entitled to be present! and to speak at.Ai^ 
meeting of any constituted body of the University, but Apt 
to vote unless he is a member of the body concerned. ’ He should 
be responsible for the discipline of the University. In view of the 
importance and the exacting nature of the functions entrusted to 
him, it is essential that the Vice-Chancellor should be a salaried 
officer, and should devote his whole time to his work. Further, 
in view of the complexity of the task of organising and directing 
the University, and of representing it in negotiations with Govern- 
ment and with various edneational bodies, it is of the greatest. im^r- 
tance that the Vice-Chtfncellor should be a man of high academic 
standing, distinguished record and ripe experience. In order to 
express in definite terms our sense of the )ugh importance of this 


‘ They ftre also fitimma,med in Chapter L. 
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dBloe, and of the statoe and dignity which should he attached to 
it, we Mi^est that the Vice-Chancellor should receive a p^eohal 
sa^Etry mid an entertainment and hospitality allowance equival^t 
in the ^gregate to the stipend of a High Court Judge. He should 
contribute 6 per cent of his salary tow-urds his retixing allowance, 
the funds of the University meeting this with an equivalent annual 
contribution. 

22. The Treasurer should be appointed by the Chancellor on " 

the nomination of the Executive Council for a period of net less 
than three years. He should be an honorary ofiScer, selected on 
the ground of his distinction in finance and administration. He 
should be ex-o^io a member of the Executive Council and of its 
Hnance Committee, and should be responsible for the presentation 
of the annual estimates and statements of accounts, and, subject 
to the direction of the Executive Council, for the management 
of the property, investments, income and expenditure of the 
University. ' • 

23. The Registrar should be a salaried whole-time officer, 
appointed ‘ by the Executive Council for such period as may be 
fixed by Ordinance in respect of this office. He should be 
responsible for the official correspondence of the University, for 
the direction of its office staff and for the record of the pro- 
ceedings of its various governing bodies. He should be entitled 
to be present and to speak, but not to vote, at meetings of the 
Executive Council, the Academic Council, and such other bodies 
as Ordinance may determine. As the smooth • working of the 
University must in a large degree depend upon the efficiency of 
the Registrar, and as it is for this reason very important that his 
prestige and standing should be equivalent to that of the senior 
professors of the University, we feel that the salary attached 
to this office should be substantial (say 'Rs. 1,200 — 1,600 per 
mensem), 

24. The Superiniendent of Exeminatims should be a whole- 
time salaried officer, appointed by the Executive Council. 

26. The Librarian should be appointed by the Executive Council 
on the recommendation of the Academic Council. He should have 
the salary and status' of a university professor, and should be 
ex-officio a member of the Academic Coui^cil. 
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F. — TheCmHoftheUnivemt^ 

26. It is in our judgment essential that the 06^ ol the 
University should be so constituted as to represent every important 
element in the public opinion of the areas specially served by the 
University, and every kind of expert judgment whose criticism 
on university policy would be of value. A body designed to serve 
such a purpose should be constituted in a difEerent way from the 
existing Senate. It should, in our judgment, consist in part oi 
ex-offUyio members, and in part of elected members, the nominated 
element being reduced to subordinate proportions. The suggestions 
embodied in the following paragraphs represent not so much precise 
and definite proposals as an indication of the kind of body we 
should desire to see constituted. 

27. The Court should include — 

(A) The following ex-officio members : — 

The Chancellor, Vice-Chancelldr, Pro- Vice-Chancellor (if any) and 
Treasurer of the University. 

The Vice-Chancellors of all the other Indian universities, or their 
nominees. 

The Members of the Executive and Academic Councils of the University. 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General for 
Revenue and Agriculture, for Commerce and Industry, and for 
Education. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Burn a and the Chief Co|K^E|c^sioner of 
Assam, so long as the colleges of these province continue to be 
attached to the University. * * 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal. 

The Chief Justice of Bengal. ^ ‘ 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Directors of Public Instruction for Bengal, Burma ^ and Assam.^- 

The Directors of the Archaeological, Geological, Botanical and Zoolbgicad 
Surveys. 

The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal. 

The Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, and the Secretary to 
the Public Works Depai^tment (Irrigation Branch). 

The Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

The Sanitary ComzniBG^oner, Bengal. 

The Advocate-General, Bengal. 

The Government Plea^r, High Court, Calcutta. 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Chairman of the Corporation of the City of Calcutta, 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

. The President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parie^ad, Calcutta. 


^ 8o long ae these provinoee eontmue to be associated with the University of CSaioiitta*' 
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The Presidemt of the Satukrit Associatk»n. 

The Chairman of the Council and the Lib .arian of the Imperial Library* 
The Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

The Beans of Faculties of the University. 

The Professors and Readers of the University, 

The Principal of every collage entitled to present candidates fax degrees 
in the University of Calcutta. 

The number vof ex-officio members thus included would be 
between 160 and 200. Many of them, of course, would be elected 
officers of the bodies which they represent, and a majority would 
consist of teachers of the University. Every institution repre- 
sented in this list ought to have an opportunity of making its 
voice heard in university affairs. 

(B) We next propose a large group of members who would 
sit, so to speak, in their own right : — 

(а) All members of the Senate of the University of Calcutta at the date of 
the commencement of the Act, and all Honorary Fellows of the University, 
should be life members of the Court. ^ 

(б) Donors of not le^ than Rs. 50,000 to the University or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
should be life members of the Court, subject to the approval of the Chan- 
cellor. 

(c) Donors t f not less than Rs. 10,000 to the University or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
^ould be members of the Court for a period of ten years, subject to the 

approval of the Chancellor. 

(d) ‘Assocations or companies contributing not less than Rs. 5,000 
per annum to the University or one of its colleges for a purpose approved 
by the Executive Council or Commission, and for a period of not less 
than five years, should be entitled to appoint two members to the Court 
so long as the contribution is continued. 

We attach great value to this element in the membership of 
the Court, since those included in it would obviously be men who 
> had shown in the most practical way their interest in university 
work* 

29. (C) The next category of members of the Court would 
consist of representatives of non-academic bodies. We suggest that 
these should include : — 

(а) Five non-official members of the Bengal Legislative Council, to be 
elected by the non-official members of the Council. 

(б) Five representatives of th> Judges of the High Court. 

(c) A representative or representatives of each of the following bodies, 
the number in each case -to be fixed by Statute : — ^The Calcutta Corpora- 
tion ; the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce ; the Marwari Association ; the Mining and Oeolo^cal Institute 
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tibi^ Institution of Mechanical jBngineers (Indian branch) ; th^ Bank of 
::i|B6iigal ; and such other public bodies as might be determined from time 
^ time by Statute. 

80. (D) There should also be a number of Academic Represent 
iattve^^s follows : — 

(а) One or more representatives of the University of Dacca, in addition 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

(б) One representative (other than the Principal) of the Governing Body 
of every college entitled to present candidates for degrees in the University. 

(c) Five representatives of each Faculty in the University. 

(d) Representatives of the Mufassal Board, of the Board of Women’s 
Education and of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the 
number in each (tase to be determined by Statute. 

(e) Representatives of (i) the Registered Teachers of the Calcutta Colleges, 
(ii) the Registered Teachers of the Mufassal Colleges, (iii) the Registered 
non-Muslim' graduates, (iv) Registered Muslim graduates, the number of 
representatives in each case and the duration of their service, to be deter- 
mined by Statute, and the mode of election by Ordinance. 

The number of representatives of graduates should, in our 
judgment, be substantial — considerably larger than it now is. 
At present the electoral qualification for graduates is that (apart 
from doctors and masters) only graduates of ten years’ standing 
may vote. We regard this limitation as a mistake. By the time 
they have reached a standing of ten years, graduates are apt to 
lose touch with the University ; and. any criticism or advice which 
they may offer is apt to be out of touch with the ourreht needs 
of the University. We therefore recommend that the pepod of 
qualification should be reduced to three years. 

(/) Representatives of the principals and teachers of intermediate colleges 
and secondary schools, the number and the mode of election to be determined 
by Statute. 

(g) Representatives of the Muslim community, to be elected by such 
bodies or constituencies, and in such numbers, as may be determined by 
Statute. 

31. Finally we recommend (E) that the Chancellor should 
have the power of nominating A certain number ^ )f members, under 
two categories : — 

(a) Not more than a certain number, to be fixed by Statute, nominated 
by the Chancellor^ for a period of five years, of whom some may be representa- 
tives of particular communities not adequately represented ; and 


^ Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad wishes to note that the Musalmans of Bengal desire that at 
least 30 per oeni. o£ the non>European membm of the Covxt should be Musalmans ; and 
that the nominatmi^ piower of the Chahodior tinder this olaose should be so exercised aa 
to seoture tMs result^ should it not have been attained under other olausea. 
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Life zoffloibeis np^mted by tbe Chancellor on the igronnd of thea 
einaiKQee or attainments in any branch of learning, or on the gronnS that they 
have been eminent benefactors of the University or any of its colleges, or 
are distinguished for services rendered to the cause of education generaUy.- 

32. It is obvious that a body constituted on these lines would bw 
large. It is not possible to name a definite number, since man 3 r, 
of the categories would overlap ; but the total would certainly 
not be less than four or five handled. It would constitute a body 
representative of all that was be-st in the intellectual life of Bengal ; 
and the fact that the interest of so many different aspects of the* 
national life was enlisted in the service of the University, and that- 
its policy was open to formal and public criticism from so many 
sides, would be a source of very great strength and enrichment. 

33. At the same time it must be obvious that a body of this- 
character could not be expected to meet with great frequency, or 
to concern itself with the minutiae of university policy. Apart from 
other difficultieC; the mere cost of travelling allowances for fre* 
quent meetings would make a grave inroad upon the funds- 
aymlable for university education. We suggest that the Court- 
ahOiuld have one necessary meeting in each year, to be known 
a§ the Annual Meeting, at which the most important business would 
be transacted ; and that other meetings should be summoned as^ 
required, either by resolution of the Executive Council, or by the 
Vice-Chancellor, or by a requisition signed by at least 60 members- 
,of the Court. We think that the quorum should be fairly high — 
not less 'than fifty. 

34. The most useful functions . of the Court would be those^ 
of watchfulness and criticism, and of keeping the University in touch 
with the movements of public opinion on educational questions. 
These are functions which no existing body is able adequately to* 
.perform ; and the formal definition of the powers of the Court should 
hold these functions in view, without diminishing the responsibil- 
ity of the working organs of the University by leaving them- 
liable tp be overridden on points of detail. In particular, tbe- 
Court would receive, from the Executive and Academic Councils,, 
a full annual report on the working of the University as a whole, 
together with statements of accounts. These should be printedi 
and circulated some weeks before tbe annual meeting of the- 
Court. They would keep all the best opinion in Bengal acquainted 
with the development of university wod^, and the disoussiou of; 
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the repoi^ would give ample opportunity for cntimsms and 

35, Besides this, the Court would have important leg^htive 
iuncti<ms to perform. All proposals for new Statutes, or for t^e 
amendment or repeal of existing Statutes, would he laid bofore 
the Court by the Executive Council, The Court should, we 
suggest, have power to reject or refer back such proposals, but not 
to amend them. Its assent would be required before they were 
jkabmitted for final sanction to the Governor of Bengal in Council, 
“The fundamental legislation of the University would thus depend 
•upon the assent of the Court. Further, all the Ordinances made 
by the Executive Council during the year should be submitted to 
the Court at its annual meeting ; and the Court should have power, 
by a majority of two-thirds of those present, to cancel any Ordi- 
nance, but not to amend it in detail, since a detailed discussion of 
£uch matters could not profitably be conducted in so large ja body. 
We suggest, further, that the assent of the Court, or in^the case of 
urgency, of its Committee of Reference, should be required for the 
■conferment of, honorary degrees, which would in the first instwilce 
be proposed by the Academic Council, and should require also the 
previous assent of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor, 

36, We suggest further that estimates of the ineome and 

expenditure of the University for the coming year should bO'^uid 
before the Court at its Aimual Meeting, an,d should be open to its 
eriticism. But, since the disturbance of carefully considered 
■estimates by a casual vote in a very large body might lead to ^eat 
■confusion, we think that there should be definite limits imposed, 
not upon the criticisms that might be put forward, but upon the 
power of the Court to introduce changes. We have carefully 
■considered the best means of securing under normal conditions the 
ultimate control of the Court over expenditure, while at the same 
time avoiding the confusion which might arise from unconsidered 
•changes, and have come to the condusion that the best mode would 
be that the Court should elect a standir^ Committee of Reference? 
to consult with the Executive Council on all projects of sub- 
:Btantial new expenditure, and with other powers which will be 
■defined below. ^ 

37, We propose that the Committee of Reference should consist 

«f the Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, together with 
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29 of tho Coart, none of whom should be memb«t9^ of the 

Executive Council. In view of the gi-eat importance of securing an 
a^quate representation of Muslim interests, we suggest that at least 
eight menoljers should be specially rep.esentative of their interests 
the mode of election to be determined by Statute. Members 
of the Committee should normally hold office for four years, two 
Muslim members and five other members being annually elected ; 
the order in which the original members should retire being fixed by 
ballot. We propose that the Executive Council should communi- 
cate the estimates for the year to the Committee of Reference at 
l^t six weeks before they are communicated to the Court, and that 
the Committee should have the power, within a reasonable time 
before the meeting of the Court, to take objection to any new 
item of non-recurring expenditure of not less than Rs. 10,000, 
or any item of recurring expenditure of not less than Rs. 3,000.* 
IHie Committee should have the right to see any reports of the 
Academic or Executive Councils bearing on the proposed expendi- 
ture, and to hold joint meetings with the Executive or Academic 
Councils or both ; at such joint meetings the Chancellor, or in his 
. absence the Vice-Chancellor, should preside. The Committee of 
Reference would thus be in a position to guide the Court in the 
'discussion of the estimates. Should the Committee formally object 
to any proposals for new expenditure, it would be for the Court to 
decide whether the expenditure should be allowed or not ; but the 
Court should not have the right to reject any proposals which 
had not been objected to by the Committee, though it might 
report on such proposals to the Executive Council. We suggest also 
that the Committee should be consulted by the Executive Council 
on any proposal for the revision of the estimates during the year, 
or for special provisional estimates. The quorum of the Committee 
should be fifteen. During the period of office of the Executive 
Commission, while the new organisation of the University is being 
brought into operation, it seems essential that the Commission 
should not be hampered in its work by the necessity of constant 
conference ; and that, so long as the Executive Commission con- 
tinues, the functions of the Committee jof Reference should be 
adviso^ only, and reference to it should be optional. 


^ In the case of any difference of opinion as to whftt constituted ‘ a single item of 
expeoditnie/ the decision should lie with the Chmicdlor. 
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38. On the basis of the provisions set" out above, we believa that 
the Court would exercise a real influence and ultimate oontxol over 
the policy of the University, first by being kept acquainted with 
and by discussing the general progress of the University, secondly 
by the necessity of obtaining its assent for all changes in funda- 
mental legislation, and thirdly by the exercise of a real supervision, 
through the Committee of Reference, over the expenditure of the 
University. At the same time the responsibility of the more active 
governing bodies would not be undermined. 

VI. — The Exeoviive Council. 

39. The actual management of university business on the 

financial and administrative sides ought to be in the hands of a 
small and workmanlike body, which should include men of wide 
administrative experience, and also some spokesmen of the academic 
point of view, of the interests of Government, and of the oth'ar 
branches of education. We propose that, within its d<^ned sphere, 
this body should enjoy a higher degree of independence and ex: 
ecutive authority than is possessed by the Syndicate, its nearest 
analogue in the existing system ; but that its power of inter- 
ference in the details of academic administration should be defi- 
nitely limited. We propose that this body should be known as the 
Executive Council ; but that during the period of reconstruction 
its functions should be exercised by a special Executive Commission, 
wielding greater powers than will ultimat^y fall to the Exec(^ive 
Council. ' 

40. The primary duties of the Executive Council would be 
financial. It would hold, control and administer all the property 
of the University, and direct the form, custody and use of the 
common seal of the University, and for these purposes should •an- 
nually appoint a Finance Committee. It would submit to the Court 
the reports and accounts of the University for each completed year ; 
and, after discussion with the Committee of Reference, the esti- 
mates for the coming year. It would also have financial ‘rdaldons 
with Government, laying before Government annually a full’ state- 
ment of the requests put forward for the means of expansion by 
aU colleges and institutes coimeoted with the University,^ with its 
own comments and recommendations, so as*to miable Government 

* See Chapter XS:2:W ^ Chapter XXXV. 
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to iorm a jttdgmest of the relative importaiice of various dli6ia]ids-~ 
d^ands, for example, for the development of constituent colleges 
of the University in Calcutta, or for grants to enable other colleges 
to rise to constituent rank, or for technical and profesrional educa- 
tion, or f<w women’s education, or for the development of those 
mufassal colleges which showed promise of becoming potential 
universities. It would administei any special funds placed by 
Government at the ^sposal of the University for any of these pur- 
poses. It would therefore be, in some degree, the principal body 
advising Government as to the ei^ansion and development 
of univea^y education throughout Bengal, save in those cases 
wh^^an indepeiStent university had already come into 

41. The Executive Council would thus be responsible in a very 
laf^ degree for marking out the lines which the development of 
higher education in Bengal should follow. It would have the 
advice in some matters of the Academic Council, in others of the 
Mufassal Board, in yet others of the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education, and through the Vice-Chancellor in all cases, 
through others of its members in each case, it would be in touch 
with the work of these bodies. But the business of co-ordinating 
all the various branches of the University’s work, and of bringing 
them into relation with Government, with the authorities which 
would control the other branches of education, and with other 
universities, both in India and elsewhere, would mainly fall to 
the Executive Council. Its work, in short, would be a great work 
of constructive statesmansliip ; and this must necessitate, firstly, 
that its membership should be so composed as to include men 
capable of rising to the height of a great opportunity, and as 
to ensure enlightened and friendly co-operation with the other 
bodies concerned ; and, secondly, that it should be relieved, as far 
as possible, from details and minutiae, so as to be able to concen- 
trate its strength upon its main work. 

■ 42. In view of these needs, we propose that the Executive 
Council should be constituted as follows : — 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, tx-o^fioio. 

ib) Two members appointed by the Chancellor, one of these to be 
4 Musalman, and one a representative of experienoe in 
commerce. ^ 
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, Two members appointed by the Government of Bengal, one these 
to be either the Director of Public Instruction, or, in his place, a liepr^i^uta* 
tive of experience in secondary education. 

(d) Three members appointed by the Court, one of these to be a Musafman, 
and none of these to be a salaried officer of the University, or of any inirtitu<- 
tion connected with the University. 

(e) Three University Teachers appointed by the Academic Council^ one 
of these to be a Musalman ; the term ‘University Teacher’ to include 
j^achers of constituent colleges giving public instruction in the University as 
Well as teachers wholly paid by the University. 

(/) One head of a college outside Calcutta to be appointed by the Board 
of Mufassal Colleges. 

{g) Two heads of incorporated or constituent colleges in Calcutta, one to 
be appointed by the Chancellor, and one by the Executive Council.^ 

(h) One member to be appointed by the Board for Women’s Education. 

(i) One member to be appointed by the Executive Council to represent 
industry, commerce or agriculture. 

43. This gives a body of seventeen members, which is as large 
a number as can efficiently deal with functions of the kind we have 
described. We recommend that the details of the composition 
of the Executive Council should be determined by Statute, soas 
to make an alteration more easily possible should this be fouAd 
desirable in the future. In the first and critical state of reconstruc- 
tion we feel that a smaller body than that proposed above would 
be necessary if the great changes which we contemplate were ta 
be carried through swiftly and easily ; and we therefore recommend 
that while a Statute appended to the Act should define the ultimate 
composition of the Executive Council, a clause in the Act iliself 
should provide for the appointment of ah Executive Commission 
of not more than seven or nine members for the period of five dT 
seven years, the Commission to be endowed with all the powers pro- 
posed for the Executive Council, and with such other powers as may 
be defined.^ 

44. The Executive Council should, in our judgment, elect its 
own Chairman. It might indeed be urged, on the analogy of the 
practice now followed in the Syndicate, that the Vice-Chancellor 
shouldSbe Chairman ^-ojficio. But the Vice-Chancellor will be 
head of the actual working body of the University as a corporation 
of teachers and scholars. In that capacity he will preside over 


^ The two lioads of colleges appointed under this clkusc should in no case both be 
heads of * inoo^orated * coUegSB. 

„ * See below* paras, 91-A5* ' 
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tks Act^eii^ Cooat^, and he will have to bring before the 
Ekeoniave Council a great variety of business, some of wMoh may 
be controversial, in which he will, in efiect, act as the spokesman 
of the academic body. It might wdl be felt that his position 
would be both freer_ and stronger if, in the Executive Council, 
he WOTe exempt from the obligSiion of maintaining that aloofness 
and impartiality which ought to mark a Chairman. 

4$. It is an essential element in the general supervisory function 
of the Executive Council that it should be responsible for making 
aU the Ordinances of the University. But to require the Executive 
Council to consider afresh every such proposal, and to discuss and 
amend.themin detail, would be to impose upon the Council a mass 
of detailed work which would distract it from its main functions. 
It .is. only in the drafting of Ordinances dealing with specially 
admjidstrative problems that the Executive Council need be imme- 
diate concerned ; other Ordinances, coming up in draft from 
the Academic Council, the Mufassal Board and other bodies, it 
would, require to consider merely from the point of view of seeing 
that they were (a) in accord with Statutes, and (b) not incon- 
sistent “with the general policy of the University. We propose, 
therefore, that in the case of Ordinances dealing with courses of 
study and examinations of which drafts would be submitted by 
the Academic Council, the Executive Council should not have 
power to amend the draft, but only to adopt or reject it, or to 
refer it back. In the case of such Ordinances submitted by 
the Mufassal Board (or other Board empowered to deal with 
such matters), if the draft was endorsed by the Academic Council, 
the same principle would hold good ; if there was a difference of 
opinion between the Academic Council and the Board-, the Execu- 
tive Council should have the deciding voice. 

46. While the determining power in financial matters in general 
ought to'irest with the Executive Council, we feel that there are 
certain financial questions in regard to which the academic body 
has a right to be heard. These are, especially, the fees paid by 
studemts or to examiners, the rate of remuneration of teachers, 
and the expenditure of available university funds, on a large sKsale, 
for on# academic purpose rather than another. We therefore 
prop<»e that questions of this order should not be determined by 
the Executive Council unless and until they have received a report 
von. IV ^ . 2 n 
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ixcaxi the Academic Cottncil, a*fter ccmsulting the Factdty oj Facol' 
ties ooncemed, a reasonable period being fixed trrthin vhidh 
report should be sabmitted. 

47. The last, but not the least important, of the fundaons of 
the Executive Council should be that, as the controller of the 
purse, it should appoint, dismiss, and define the duties of aH 
officers or servants of the "University, except where some other 
mode of appointment, and some statutory definition of t«mre, 
is specifically laid down, as in the case of Professors and Eeaders 
of the University. It is not necessary to repeat the descriplion 
of the methods of appointment teaching posts which we propose : 
they are fully set f^h in Chapter XXXIV. But it may perhaps 
here be added that the main feaptures of the system there defined 
ought, in our judgment, to be laid down m Statutes. 


VII. — The Academic Council. 

48. The most important of the changes which we suggest in the 
structure of the University is the creation of a supreme academic 
body, whose duty it will be to direct and review all the apademio 
work of the University, to be responsible for the standards bf 
attainment represented by its 'degrees, ajidvto initiate proposals 
for academic reforms and advances. We propose to give to this 
body the name of the Academic CouhcU, in order to indicate that 
it is, for many purposes, a parallel or bo-ordinate body •^h the 
Executive Council. No such body has- ever existed in ahy*rndiah 
university of the older type. The nearest approach to -such a 
body is provided by the recently , gstablished Academic Councils 
(one in Arts and one in Science) for the conduct of the post- 
graduate work of Calcutta University. But these bodies were 
not contemplated by the Universities Act, and all their proposals 
have to be oomiaumoated to the Syndicate and validated by the 
Senate. Moreover, they .deal with only one section of the work 
of the University ; and there ate two of them even for that" 
section. What is needed is a single supreme and representative 
academic body which can deal with all the academic bnaboBe 
of the University, undergraduate and post-graduate alike. 

49. Such a body must not be too large ; otherwise it wiH 
become tmworWble, and its discussions will be lengthy 
and uii|a’actical. Tne device followed in ccnstitutmg the 
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Posfr-Chrftdn'ate Acadelnio Councils, tLat of placing, upon thei^ all 
unirennty teasers concerned, woxild therefore be impracticable : 
indeed the Post-Graduate Councils themselves are alread 7 too 
ioz the conducj: of any great amount of detailed business’ 
On the other hand, the supreme academic body cannot be sma^, 
1>ecanse it must include representatives of all the chief subjects 
of study ip the University, technical and professional as well as 
htweary and scientific ; because it must include, further, representa- 
tives of the colleges, at any rate of those which form constituent 
elements in the Teaching University of Calcutta ; and finally, 
because it ought to include the most distingmshed teachers whoso 
services the Umversity enjoys. Unless it includes all these elements, 
its judgment will not carry the weight which it ought to carry. 

60. We recommend that while the character and funotions 
of the Academic Council should be described in general terms in 
the Act, the more exact definition of its powers, and the enumera- 
tion of the categories of teaching experience which should be 
represSfffecd upon it, should be laid down in Statutes, so as to be 
.^apable of alteration if experience should show ‘that alteration was 
desirable ; and that the number of members to be elected in each 

, f^tegory should be determined by Ordinance, in order that, as 
' ]the University developes and its new methods of teaching come 
Into operation, these changes may be readily reflected in •the 
composition of the Academic Council. 

61. The elements which seem to be essential for the proper 
constitution of an Academic Council are, in our judgment, the 
following : — 

(o) The Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman. 

(6) The Deans of all constituted Faculties of the University. 

(c) The Librarian. 

(d) A substantial number of univCTsity teachers in the Faculties of Arts 
and lienee (say, a minimum of thirty and a maximum of fifty) ; including 
both those teachers who are wholly paid by the University, and those 
college teachers who are appointed by the University to give instruction 
open to all students. These will fall, as has been already suggested, into 
three categories ; Professors, Eeaders and Lecturers. All three should be 
represented, the greater representation being given to the most 
dminguished category, that of Professors. We suggest that the number 
of members in each category should be defined by Ordinance, and that the 
appointments shon^il be made, one-half by the Faculty concerned, and the 
gtiter half by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 
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(e) There might also be a small number (f»y five) x)f representatives of 
Recognised Teachers whose work is limited to the students of ‘ibeit Own 
colleges, thepe being constituent colleges. - ' ^ ’ 

(/) Each of the professional Faculties of Law, Medieine and BngiBoei- 
ing should be represented by (say) five members, and any other professiqfi^ 
or technical Faculties, which might be constituted later, by a 
number. A majority of these representatives should be teachers in the 
Faculty ; a minority (the number in each case to be fixed by Ordinanoe) 
should consist of persons of professional experience. In each category, one 
half might be appointed by the Faculty concerned, the other half appointed 
by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

(g) Every college or institute directly controlled by the University, and 
every college recognised as fulfilling the conditions laid down for constit- 
uent colleges, should he represented by its Principal. 

(h) Two representatives of the Mufessal Board, of whom one should be 
elected by the Board, and the other appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council. 

(t) Three representatives of Secondary and Intermediate Education, of 
whom two should be appointed by the Government of Bengal, and one by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(j) Two representatives of Women’s Education, appointed by the 
Chancellor after report from the Board of Women’s Education. 

{k) Pending the creation of a Faculty of Education, there should be at 
least two representatives of the Science and Art of Education and of the 
professional training of teachers, appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council. 

(l) Other important subjects related* to university studiei?, but not yet 
represented by distinct Faculties, such as Agriculture, might have representa- 
tives appointed liy the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

(m) Four riipresentatives with' educational experience, two at least of 
whom should be teachers, to be appointed by the* Chancellor after report 
from the Muslim Advisory Board, submitte I through the Vice-ChancellOT. 

We recommend that the quorum of the Academic Council should 
be at least thirty. 

62. Certain features of the Academic Council as above defined 
require further explanation. In the first place we contemplate 
that the number of members of the Academic Council under this 
scheme might amount to between 80 and about 100,^ a number rather 
large for detailed discussion, but not, we think, unduly large, 
in view of the importance of the interests committed to it, and the 
fact that all the members would be men with direct educational 
e:iq>erienoe. In the second place the method of filling a large 
proportion of the places on the Council by appointment by the. 

^ Dr. Zia«iid>I>m Ahmad thinks it would be praotioable to constitute the Aoaden^c 
Council in such a way as to restrict itsmembets to 50 or 60. 
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jdljaiPot^toB aft 0 E ropoit from the Elzeoutive Counts ia su^^Mted'*" 
because there is felt to be some dangft that partioulw grou|>s 
areumg the teachers, and others, such as the Musalmans, might fail 
to obtain representation if the method of election were adopted 
^oughout; while, since the very large and, at present, much 
divided teaching body of the University and the colleges in Calcutta 
has no very ready means of mutual acquaintance, some men who 
might be among the most valuable members of such a body 
might be overlooked. Again, professional and communal interests, 
such as are represented in groups (/), {i), (Jfe), (1) and (m) ought 
to be represfented, might otherwise be overlooked, and in some 
cas^ could not well be provided for in any other way. We 
regard it as the duty of the Executive Council in pursuance of 
its function of having regard to all the interests of higher educa- 
tion, to take steps to ensure that every important interest is 
represented; we regard it as the duty of the Chancellor to see 
that fair opportunities are given to all communities and to all well 
conducted institutions ; and it is for these reasons that we recom- 
mend assort of joint action of the Chancellor and the Executive 
Council; as.h supplement to election, for ensuring that the Academic 
Council, is so constituted as to be able to deal with the vitally 
important functions committed to it. But when the new system 
of organisation and teaching which we recommend has taken firm 
root, and when the teaching body of the Calcutta University and 
its constituent colleges has become a real corporation, which it 
is not yet, we contemplate that these methods of appointment 
might be materially modified ; and it is for this reason that we 
recommend that while Statutes shotild fix the categories to be 
included in the Academic Council, the details and methods 
of appointment should be fixed by Ordinances, which can be more 
easily altered. 

63. It is obvious that a body representative of so many distinct 
interests; and elected, in part, by so many various bodies, could not 
be regularly constituted in the form which we have described until 
(a) the classification of colleges had been defined, and the various 
c'C^I^es had been allotted to their respective classes ; and until (6) 
the various Faculties .and Boards had also been formally constitute. 
These must be among the first duties of the Executive Commission 
whose appomtment in the Act we have recommended. But the 
process will take some time ; and while it is going forward, the 
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Exectitive CommisBion ought to have the advice of an Academic Body 
whose judgment would carry weight. We therefore rOconunend that 
it shoiild be laid down in the Act, or in a special Statute appehded 
to the Act, as one of the first duties of the Chancellor, after report 
from the Executive Comlmssion, to constitute a Provisiontd 
Academic Council corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
Academic Council defined above ; and that this Provisional 
Academic Council should, while it continues to exist, exercise the 
powers of the Academic Council and give advice on academic 
matters to the Executive Commission ; but that it should cease to 
exist, and should be replaced by an Academic Council of the kind 
defined above, as soon as the other bodies necessary to take part 
in its creation have been duly constituted. 

64. The powers of the Academic Council would fall into two 
categories, (a) powers of direct control over the work of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta and of its constituent colleges and incor- 
porated institutes ; (b) powers of supervision and review over the 
other aspects of university work. 

66. In regard to the work of the Teaching University, the 
approval of the Academic Council should be required for all 
Ordinances afiecting courses of study and examinatious for di^ees 
and diplomas ; it should have power to make Eegulations giving « 
effect in detail to these Ordinances; and all awards and lists of 
successful candidates should be issued in .Its natdi. It shoi^d 
appoint committees of selection for the appointment or recognit^n 
of lecturers, and, in forwarding the reports of these committees f^ 
final decision to the Executive Council, should add its ovp 
ments. The Vice-Chancellor, who is responsible for discipline, shibuld 
have its help in this matter, through a J^^anding Committee of Di^i- 
pline, which should include some heads of colleges.^ It should be 
generally responsible for all teaching given in the name of the 
University whidi is not limits to the members of a single collie, 
and should have power to appoint special committees for any such 
purpose. Acting through a Library Committee, elected from among 
its own members, including also representatives of the Imperial 
Library and others, it, should be responsible for the conduct of 
the University Library, and for the Begulations regarding its use. 

It should regularly receive reports of the proceedings of^all 

^ Xbe of diiwaptmo in fu% deftit with m Chajptei: 
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Faculties and Boards dealing with academic questions, bmA should 
have the power to approve, amend, or refer back any rocom- 
meadations contained therein. It should advise the Executive 
Council in regard to the following matters : — 

(e) The admission or creation of institutes or colleges as incorporated 
parts of the University under its direct control, the management and 
government of such institutes or colleges, the appointment of representatives 
upon their managing committees, and the inspection, supervision and control 
of them. 

ip) The conditiors to be imposed upon colleges seeking admissioji to 
the rank of constituent colleges, and the supervision and inspection of such 
colleges. * 

(c) ^The appointment of university representatives on the Governing Bodies 
of constituent, mufassal and temporarily affiliated colleges, and also on the 
Governing Bodies of intermediate colleges or high English schools where such 
representatives are invited. 

(§) The creation of teaching posts wholly paid by the University and the 
regulations afiecting such posts and the duties of their occupants. 

ie) The appointment of Committees of Selection for University profes- 
sorships, readerships and lectureships, in so far as such appointments are 
not determined by Statute or Ordinance. 

(/) Ihe appointment of internal and external examiners. 

(g) The ices to be paid by students for instruction, examination or 
admissiUq to degrees. 

(%) And in general all subjects relating to the teaching, examination 
and* discipline of the University and of its constituent colleges, or to the 
rightaand duties of teachers. 

S0. In regard to other aspects of the University's work, i.e., 
the work of temporarily affiliated colleges in Calcutta, of the colleges 
represented upon the Mufassal Board, and of the colleges and other 
institutions represented upon the Board of Women's Education, 
the Academic Council should have the right to be consulted upon 
all proposed Ordinances afieoting courses of study and exami. 
nations for degrees, and to refer back on one occasion, but not to 
amend, such Ordinances. In the event of a final difference of 
opinidn between the Academic Council and any such Board, the 
final decision would rest with the Executive Council, but the 
Academic Council should be entitled to praient a full report to the 
Executive Council explaining the reasons £<ur its objection to the 
course proposed. The Academic Council should also report to 
the lk^utive Council as to : — 

(a) The conditions of affiliation to be imposed on temporarily affiliated 
eofi€gea in Calcutta, and, in pa^icuiar, as to the coimes in which sudk colleges 
empowered to prepiMoe students, and tM conditions upon which 
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tli9 «tadentsof such colleges should be aihiuttedto my tomostm joi Vbady 
provided for students of the constituent colleges of the UzdvjM^y. 

(b) The conditions upon which colleges in the Mufassal should be admitted 
to affiliation, and the subjects in which they should be recognised. ' ' 

(c) The recognition of teachers in those mufaSsal colleges which majT be 
admitted to inembecship of the special panel of Univeisitj Collies 
described below and the privileges which such colleges should be entitled, to 
«ijoy. 

67. The Academic Council would thus perform functions of 
the highest importance and responsibility. It would be the real 
guiding force of the Teaching University in Calcutta in its actual 
work oi training students and conducting research ; and it would 
at the same time be largely responsible for ensuring that the 
work of those sections of the University which were not included 
in the central teaching organisation in Calcutta was carried on 
in a manner, and at a standard, worthy of the University. We 
regard the Academic Council, in short, as the main pivot of the, 
new system of teaching which we advocate. 

VIII. — FactiUies, Committees of Courses and Boards of Sticdi^. 

58. Since the Academic 'Council must be a body covering a 
very wide range of studies, and representing man/'dl^ihct interests 
and institutions, it can only exercise a genial supravisory and 
co-ordinating power over the work of teaching. The actual detail 
of this work, so far as concerns the Teaching University and its 
constituent colleges, must be in the hands of more speci^k^ssd 
bodies. This need will be met by Faculties, and (und,eir the 
Faculties) by Boards of Studies and other bodies, dealing with 
special subjects or groups of subjects in which this further 
devolution is necessary. Unlike the Academic Cormcil, the 
Faculties and Boards of Studies willhe concerned almost exclusively 
with the work of the Teaching University ; with the other a^>ects 
of the University’s work they will only have to deal if a special 
point is referred to them for advice. 

59. Faculties and Boards of Studies are the only elements 
in the new ^stenaVhich would survive, in name, from ihe <dd 
system. But we propose that' the Faculties and Boards under the 
new system should be very different, both in composition and in 
functions, from those of the old system. The Faculties and Boards 
of to-day are in effect standing conunittees of the Senate, and 
oommdidy d$ not include many of the best teachers of the aol^eebi 
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iivbiDh thfiy deal ; moteover they are primsuily oonc^med not 
but trith tbe regulatioiis for examination. Tbe 
Faculties and Boards which we propose will consist primarily and 
almost exclusively (except in professional Faculties) of university 
and cofiege teachers ; and their main business will be the organisa* 
.tion of university and college te-iching. With examinations they 
will deal only as subordinate to teaching. 

00, A Faculty ought to be an assembly of the leading teachers 
of. a closely linked group of subjects, represented by a specific degree 
or series of degrees. In strict theory there ought to be a distinct 
Faodity corresponding to each series of degrees (such as B.A., 
ILA., D.Litt., or M,B., M.D., or B.L., M.L.) ; and if the group of 
studies represented by a particular series of degrees is for a time 
included iij a Faculty which is primarily concerned with another 
scries of de^ees (as, for example, teaching subjects with the Faculty 
ef Arts, or Agriculture with the Faculty of Science) it vdll usually 
bA, because this group of studies is as yet too undeveloped to be 
, fMl^ll^Uliised as a distinct Faculty, or because it overlaps very widely 
die subjects of the Faculty in which it is included. 

blr We conceive, then, of a Faculty as a group of responsible 
teachers conc^ned with the management of the studies leading 
to a particular degree or series of degrees. Its first business is to 
see that these studies are duly correlated, that the course of study 
followed, by the imdergraduate is homogeneous, and that its parts 
are not treated as if they were in watertight compartments, but 
are made mutually illuminative. Its second business is to organise 
the teaching so that all the available resources shall be utilisable 
by the students ; to arrange lecture-lists and so forth. Its third 
business is to see that the students are tested in such a way as 
to justify the University in declaring that they have been 
properly taught and have acquired the positive attainments 
prescribed. 

62. We recommend that the Act should in general terms deter- 
ndne that the teaching work of the University should be conducted 
under the management of Faculties ; but that the number of such 
Sboulties and the general features of their composition and powers 
■ shoitdd be determined ‘by Statute, which should lay down the sub- 
jeds to be^rncluded within the scope of eich Faculty, the types 
and oat^^es of experience to be represented in each Facalty, 
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ami Hiodes in which theae representatives should. e]|fOflte% ^ 
leav^ to Ordinances to determine from time to time the n^iieir 
of members in each category. We suggest further that pjQfWer 
should be given by Statute to two or more Faculties, for the 
organisation of studies preparatory to the teaching profesai^, or 
lor other similar purposes, to constitute, subject to the approval 
^ of the Academic Council, a joint committee or joint committeei^ 
which should be entitled to report direct to the Academic Council. 

63. In regard to the composition of a Faculty, we reoomm^qd 
that it should consist of the following categories : — 

(а) The University Professors and Readers in the subjects of the Faculty, 
including college teachers upon whom these titles are conferred. 

(б) A number of University Lecturers, the number and the mode of 

appointment to be determined by Ordinance. f 

(c) A number of recognised teachers in constituent colleges not appointed 
as University Lecturers. 

(d) Professors or other teachers of subjects not scheduled as subjects 
of the Faculty, but having an important bearing upon these subjects ; 
the subjects in which such teachers are to be appointed, and their numbers, 
to be determined by Ordinance ; the appointment to be made by the 
Academic Council. 

(e) A limited number of experts (if any) not engaged in university 
teaching, the number to be determined in each case by Ckdinanoe, but not, 
as a rule, to exceed one-fourth of the^ total membership of the Faculty,^ 
and the appointments to be made by the Executive Council. 

64. The powers to be exercised by the Faculty should be defined 

by Statute, as follows : — " 

(а) to organise the teaching and research work of the Uriiyersity iif^he 

subjects of the Faculty ; , 

(б) to regulate, subject to the control of the Acadeipic Council, the condi- 

tions for the award of degrees, diplomas and other distinctions within the 
purview of the Faculty ; t * 

(c) to recommend to the Academic Council, after report from the relevant 
Board or Boards of Studies, the names 6f examiners, internal and external ; 
and 

(d) to deal with any matter referred or delegated to it by the Aoad^ie 
Council. 

66, The executive officer of a Faculty is the Dean. It is open 
to doubt whether it is best that the Dean should be, at any ’ rate 
ex-officiOi Chairman of the Faculty, or whether he would exercise 
a greater freedom in the performance of his duties if the Faculty 
were to elect its own chairman annually, leavmg to the Dean the 


^ In the ctoe of Faoultios dealing with technical subjects, it might be neoessaiy, 
eapeoiiiSy at hssV to depait iron this gmieral xi^. 
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se^oA^ility ot introduciiig and cooduotiog the busiueae. On 
the whole we are inclined to think that, just as it may often 
be^nadvisable that the Vice-Chancellor should be Chairman of tiie 
Executive Council, so it may be inadvisable that the Dean should be 
Chairman of the Faculty, at any rate ex-oj)ioio. But if the Dean is 
Chairman, the Faculty should also elect a Secretary, the functions 
of the Dean are of the highest importance. He should issue and 
sign the lecture-list of the University in the subjects of his 
Faculty, and be primarily responsible for the arrangement of 
time-tables, and for reporting to the Faculty on the way in which 
the work isfcarri^ on. He should give advice to students. He 
should have the light to be present at any meeting of any Board 
of Studies under the Faculty, and should convene, and conduct the 
business of, all committees of the Faculty. He should be respon- 
sible ioT the agenda of Faculty meetings, for the record of their pro- 
ceedings, and for laying before the Academic Council such parts 
of the proceedings of the Faculty as may need its confirmation. 
In the conduct of such business be i^ould receive clerical assistance 
from the university office, under the direction of the Eegistrar. 
It is obvieiurthat among the qualifications of a good Dean businesB 
capacity fffiould count for as much as academic distinction. 

66. In view of the importance of the Dean’s office, we 
recommend that be should be appointed for three years, that he 
should receive an honorarium, and that while he should be 
nominated by the Faculty, the nomination should require confirma- 
tion by the Academic Council. 

67. Even the Faculty is too large, and covers too wide a range, 
to be abje to deal with all the details of the studies of a university 
so and so complex as that, of Calcutta will inevitably be. It 
is therefore necessary that there should be minor bodies under 
the Faculty to deal with the detailed work in particular subjects 
and^n groups of subjects. Under the present sy%tem the first of 
these functions — ^that of dealing with individual subjects — ^is per- 
formed by Boards of Studies, one for each recognised subjecf 
which can be presented for a degree ; and the chief work of these 
bodies is to define the content of each subject at each stage, and 
to prescribe books and periods when such prescription is necessary. 
The second function— that of dealing wi^ special groups of 
B objects — is under the present systarx disf<!|garded. The result is 
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that each sabject is treated as a watex^ight ooiopurt^E^t^ aod 
that the nwd of correlating t^a various eluents in a. stnimt’s 
course and of planning his course as a whole is unduly ne^^^led. 
The disparate and disconnected character of the various parts of 
the student’s work is one of the most marked defects in the present 
syi^m ; and if this defect is to be amended, some change must be 
iMde in the administrative machinery whereby the courses are 
regulated. ' 

68. We have elsewhere ^ recommended that the courses of stSdy 
should in future be defined in distinct honours schools and pass 
groups, the virious elements in which should be clearly thought 
out in relation to one another. It would seem obvious that there 
ought to be a distinct body to deal with each defined honours 
school and the main pass groups. We suggest that these bodies 
should be known as Committees on Courses. Even the most highly 
specialised honours schools will never be rigidly limited in their range 
to a single subject : an honours school of physics would clearly 
also include mathematics and chemistry ; an hosnours school srf 
history some' elements of economics, political science and 
geography ; an honours school of English some history and some 
philosophy. And not only ought the various elements in 
these schemes of study to be planned in relation to one anot^ier, ■ 
but in the actual conduct of teaching work there shouM be 
closest practicable co-ordination. This can best b e secure^ „ Ifri: 
the working of each distinctive group of . studies is under care 
of a group of teachers representing every part of it, find themselves 
engaged in the work. 

69. But it is also obvious that there should be in every subject 
some organisation for taking intQ.. review all the various demands 
upon the subject, and for considering how they can best be met. 
Many subjects will find a place in a number of different honours 
schools and the maiin pass groups. It maybe necessary that 
subject should bo differently treated for different purposes'; that, for 
example, the books to be read in English literature should be 
different for students whose main work is in philosophy and for 
students whose main work is in history. But it will obviously 
be necessary, while allowing as much elasticity as possible in these 
matters, to keep variation within reasonable limits, with a vieir 


* Otapter XXZm paras. 36-38. 
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to eco&omisilig teaching. We sorest thearefore that a \nde^ 
Te|>ie^ntative body of the prmoipal univexaity and oolite teachers, 
in each 'eabject should be constituted by the Faculty for ^s 
pu^^i^> and especially to secure that the total teaching strength 
of the University and its colleges in the s’xbject. is so distributed as 
to meet in the best possible way, and with the least possible waste, 
the various needs of the various ccurses. Following the existing 
practice, these bodies should be known as Boards of Studies ; 
and it should be secured that each Board of Studies sho'old include 
a i&mber of the Committee on Courses of every honours school 
and pass group in which the subject was included. 

70. We do not think that it is possible to det^mine beforehand 
precisely what Committees on Courses, or even what Boards of 
Studies, would be needed ; and, for this reason, we recommend 
that each Faculty should be empowered to create such Boards 
and Committees as it may find necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Apademic Council. 

,71. Ibss important that the Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses should include representative teachers of all grades concern- 
ed in the actual work of teaching, whether as appointed university 
lecturers or as college lecturers or tutors. The Boards and 
Committees ought, therefore, frequently to include teachers who 
are not membOTS of the Faculty. We recommend that each 
Board of Studies should normally include (a) Professors and 
Readers of the University assigned to the Board by the Faculty j 
(h) other university lecturers or college teachers, whether members 
of the Faculty or not, appointed by the Faculty with the approval 
of the Academic Council ; (c) not more than three outside experts 
in the subjects concerned, appointed by the Faculty with the 
approval of the Academic Council ; (d) additional members, being 
teachers in the University or in one of its constituent coUeges, 
added by the Vice-Chancellor, after taking such advice as he may 
think necessary to represent parts of the subject otherwise not 
adequately dealt with. The Committees on Courses might be 
smaller bodies constituted in a less formal way. The external 
examiners of the subjects concerned should be entitled to be 
no^ed of meetings of Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses in which they are concerned, and to be present at such 
meetings if they desire to do so. 



72. Hue eida€oas wMcli,' in onglit Tib lie ertab- 

lisbed between t?be University and its ooH^es lii Sr teiUsbing 
university, such as we bave outlined, have alrea^ be^i dfflnribed 
wii3u some fulness in Chapter XXXIV. But it is desirable 
that the essential features of the system should be defined in a 
more formal way. We therefore recommend that Statutes should 
define the classes or categories of colleges or institutions which 
shoidd be associated with the University {A) as members of the 
Teaching University, (B) as temporarily affiliated colleges, and 
(0) as mufassai colleges. 

73 . (ri) In association with the Teaching University within 
the city of Calcutta or in its near neighbourhood three distinct 
types of colleges or institutes should be recognised : — 

(i) Incorporated colleges or institutes, wholly financed by 

the University, and managed by a managing committee 
appointed by it. These should be primarily institu- 
tions for the study of a special group of suj^^cts hot 
(wdinarily provided for in an adequateVay by Other 
colleges. Such are, to-day for example, the taw 
College and the College of Science ; such might be 
the Sanskrit College if it were handed over by Govern- 
ment to the University to be developed into a centre 
of oriental learning. ■ 

(ii) Constituent colleges,^ which must fulfil the con^ions 

laid down by the University regarding—' 

fo) the separate treatment of intermediate students, 

■ (6) the number of degree students whom they admit, 

(c) the number, pay and |enure of their teachers, 

(d) the submission of their teachers, on their appointment, 

for individual recognition, 

(e) the residence of their students, 

(/) participation in the co-operative teaching wOrk of the 
University. 

The teachers of such colleges should be eligible for member- 
ship of all the academic governing bodies of the 
University, under the conditions already laid down ; 
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diould define the conditions required for the 
admission of a college to constituent rank, and the 
privileges to be attached to this rank. And as these 
privileges should not, in any individual case, be 
lightly given or lightly withdrawn, it seems to us 
essential that a Statute should be required either for 
the admission or the exclusion of a college from this 
^ category. 

Women^s colleges which fulfil the conditions laid down 
by the University, but which should be differentiated 
from the rest by the fact that their courses of 
study and examinations would be immediately 
controlled by a special body (see below, paragraphs 
82—84). 

A special category would, for a time, be composed of 
tilie UmpSmrily affUiated colleges in the city of Calcutta which, 
while unable at first to fulfil the conditions laid down for con- 
)rf)ituent colleges, are permitted for a brief period to remain in 
association with the University on terms to be defined by the 
Executive Commission in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Chapter XXXIV. The privileges given to these colleges, the 
names of the colleges admitted to these privileges, and the period 
for which they are admitted, should be defined by Ordinance. But, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, the creation or recognition of 
new colleges of this type would be inconsistent with the general 
tenor of our proposals. 

75. (C) We shall propose, in the next section, a special system 
of organisation for the management of mufassal colleges. But 
we recommend that these Statutes should draw a distinction 
between two classes of these colleges : — 

• .(») Colleges which are admitted only to the ordinary privileges 
of affiliation, and which are placed, in regard to their 
courses of study and examination% under the control 
of the Mufassal Board. The names of the colleges 
admitted to these privileges should be defined by 
Ordinance, 
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(u) College which, by fdlfillmg ocmliljcm l|^ le 

equipment, etc., lidd do^ by Statoie, am xcodj^hii^ 
as likely in time to devdope into univecsities, an^ hM 
therefore enabled, through r^iesentadon upon a spedat 
panel of the Mufaasal Board, to claim a growing d^ee 
of autonomy under the tutelage of the University in 
the definition of their courses and the conduct of their 
examinations. Colleges admitted to these privileges 
should be designated University Colleges, the title being 
reserved to their use. As the conferment of theS^ 
privileges would imply the commitment of the Univer- 
sity and of Government to the gradual devel%>ment of 
these colleges until they were worthy of independence, 
the names of the colleges thus privileged should be 
defined by Statute. 


X. — The Board of Mufassal Colleges, 

76. Of the bodies which have been described in the foregoing 
sections, the Academic Council would be concerned primarily, 
the Faculties and Boards and Departments of Studies exclusively^. ' 
with the work of the Teaching University in Calcutta. Those 
Calcutta colleges for men which did not immediately succeed in 
attaining the rank of constituent collegeS'in the Teaching Univfer- 
sity, but were assigned the position of tmporarily afiSliated colleges, 
would be, in academic matters, subject tp the control of 
Academic Council, Faculties and Boards* of Studies ; while un 
regard to the conditions of affiliation and the appointment or 
recognition of teachers, they would be subject to the special 
standing committee of the Executive Commission or Council which 
has been recommended in Chapter .,XXXIV,^ But we have still 
to deal with the regulation of the colleges in the mufassal. 

77. We have already, in Chapter XXXV, recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges, md defined in 
general terms its functions and powers. But these functions &nd 
powers, and the constitution of the Board, as well as its sp^ial 
panel for more advanced colleges, require more exact definition. 

78. There is, however, a preliminary question on which some- 
thing ought to be said. What are to )ae thb geographical limits 
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of fi$lie«e wii^n wMch the Teaeh'fig University of Calcutta 
opexstes, and within which the University can admit collages 
^Hkesc. as * constituent ’ or ‘ temporarily affiliated ’ colleges 1 
To this question, in our judgment, no exact answer can be given. 
Generally speaking it may be said that no college can fully play 
the part of a constituent college, as it has been defined in Chapter 
XXXIV, unless it is within such a distance of the centre of 
university life that participation in intercollegiate courses can 
ba^ arranged ; otherwise its students cannot make use of the 
combined teaching facilities which it is the primary business of 
the Teaching University to offer. On the other hand, purely profes- 
sional, colleges or institutes, such as the Engineering College 
at Sibpur, or such as an experimental and demonstration farm 
attached to a department of agriculture, might necessarily be 
placed at a considerable distance from the university centre, 
and yet be Sble to play its part quite effectively in the Teaching 
University. It is impossible, therefore, to draw a line on the map, 
an4 to say ^^up to this line the sphere of the Teaching University 
extends, -beyond it the sphere of the Mufassal Board begins.” 
For tips reason we do not recommend the definition of any exact 
geographical limits. In practice there will be no difficulty, pro- 
'vided that the essential requirements of a‘ teaching university 
are kept in niind ; and in any case of difficulty the decision should 
be left to negotiation between the Executive Council and the 
college concerned, with a final appeal to the Chancellor. 

79. The Mufassal Board is proposed in order that it may deal 
with the educational requirements of those colleges which, being 
beyond the limits of the city of Calcutta, are unable to play the 
part of constituent colleges in a co-operative teaching university^ 
But, in order to avoid confusion, we definitely recommend that 
it ediould be provided by Statute that no college within the limits 
of the city of Calcutta or its suburbs shall be admitted to mem- 
bership of the Mufassal Board.^ 

80.. We recommend that* the constitution and powers of the 
Muffissal Board should be defined by Statute, and that its members 
should be as follows ; — 

(o) The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta', who should be 
m-vffieio Chairman of the Soard. 

* The BBdeshabilhy of including Calcutta colleges with the mufassal ccdlegee under 
the JmiadictKni trf the HufUsal BgHd is disclosed in Chapter XXXV, para. 24. 
voii. IV 2 S 
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(&) The Chainnaa of the Eliminations Board of tha-^UniTersit^ of 
Calcutta.^ ' 

(c) The Principal of §yery college in the Bengal mufassal orin Ass||qi 
or Burma which is empowered to present candidates for degrees of the*^Jhive^ 
sity of Cakntta. 

(d) A number of representatives of the teachers’ councils of such mufassal 
colleges as may have been admitted by statute to the special panel for 
University Colleges defined below : these representatives to be chosen, in 
such numbers in each case as Ordinance may determine from time to time, 
by the teachers of the several colleges concerned. 

(c) A number of university and recognised college teachers in OalciiMi, 
to be appointed by the Academic Council ; such number to be not less than 
one-third nor more than one-half of the whole Board. ^ 

(/) A limited number of additional members, of whom at least four shall 
be Musalmans, to be appointed by the Chancellor ; the number to be fixed 
by Ordinance. 

(g) Three members appointed by the Government of Bengal, of whom 
it is suggested that one might be the Director of Public Instruction, and 
another might, if thought desirable, be representative of the University of 
Dacca. 

81. We recommend that the powers of the Board should be 
defined as follows : — 

(i) The Mufassal Board should prescribe the courses of study and the"* 
examination requirements to be exacted from students in all mufassal 
colleges which should be the same for all colleges, except where, in accordance 
with the Ordinances, special privileges are allowed ; and should draft the 
..necessary Ordinances and Regulations on such subjects, subject to the iappro^, 
val of the Executive Council in the case of afi Ordin^^jam;;©!^ llegulatidns 
affecting fees, and subject to review by tia *A<jadellflc Council 
case of all Ordinances and Regulations afiecting courses of sitSy and 
examinations : the Academic Council should have the pofrer (a) to reject 
any such Ordinance or Regulation by a majority of not less than two-thivdB, 
of those present at the meeting at which it is considered, or (h) to rejter 
back any Ordinance, Regulation or other recommendation of the Board 
on one occasion only, provided that the Academic Council should not 
have power to postpone its discision upon any such recommendation 
beyond a reasonable period,, to be defined by Ordinance ; and provided 
that, in case of a deadlock, the decision shojild rest with the Executive 
Council, 

The object of these provisions is to ensure that on the one 
hand the Mufassal Board shall have a real independ* 
ence and responsibility in shaping the courses of study 
normally pursued by the mufassal colleges, and that on 
the other hand the Academic Council shall have a 
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power oi ensurir g that the standards of work hr the 
mufassal college are such as to deserve decrees of 
Calcutta, without being able to impose vexatious 
demands suggested by what is done in Calcutta, but^^^ 
incapable of being adequately done in the mufassal 
We anticipate that thj courses of study pursued in the 
mufassal colleges — both the pass groups, and, .where 
these were taken, the honours schools — would be made 
to correspond as nearly as possible with the parallel 
courses in the Teaching University ; but in some cases 
divergence would be found desirable. 

{ii) The Board should elect an Executive Committee, consisting of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman, together with twelve ordinary 
members, of whom two at least should be Musalmans, and a majority should 
be representative of the mufassal colleges. 

(m) The ‘Board should have its own salaried Secretary, to be appointed 
' by the Executive Council after report from the Board ; and it should elect 
its own Vice-Chairman. 

{ivf Th^ Mufassal Board should hare power to constitute Committees of 
Studies as'^ may be defined by Ordinance, in the various subjects or groups of 
subjects of the curriculum. To every such committee the Academic Council 
should be entitled to appoint not more than two members, who should 
normally also be members of the corresponding Board of Studies in the 
Teaching University ; the Committees of Studies might also include persons, 
not being teachers, nominated by the Mufassal Board and approved by 
the Academic Council on the ground of their expert knowledge of the 
subject or subjects concerned ; but such persons should not constitute 
more than one-fourth of any such Committee ; and the majority should 
confi||t of members of the Mufassal Board itself, or of other teachers in the 
muf^sal colleges. The Board should also be empowered to appoint 
such special or standing committees as it may find desirable. 

{v) The Mufassal Board should have power to conduct all examin- 
ations in mufassal colleges, and for this purpose to recommend examiners 
for appointment by the Executive Council, subject to the approval of 
the Academic Council. In every subject at every examination there 
* should be at least one external examiner not engaged in teaching in a 
mufassal college ; but internal examiners might also be appointed, subject 
to the. approval in each case of the Academic Council. The work of 
printing and distributing the question papers and, generally, the routine 
conduct of the examination, should be under the control of the Superintendent 
of Examinations. It should be open to the Mufassal Board to propose 
arrangements, when desirable (a) for the use of the same papers used 
in the corresponding examinationflr of the Teaching University, under 
such conditions as tSe Academic Council may prescribe, or (by for the 
appointment of the same examiners to act during the same session in the 
examination both of mufassal students and of students of the Teaching 
Univmity even in cases where different papers are set. 
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(vi) Thera shatiid be a Special I^aisal of the Mufoasal Board, ocnuiistin^ of 
(u) the Vice-^CSiaBC^or, who should be Ghairmau eso-offcio ; (h) representatives 
(the number to be determined by Ordinance) of those colleges upon which 
the rank and status of University Colleges had bemj conferr^ by Statute;" 
and (c) such number of representativ^'of the teachers in the University and 
constituent colleges in Calcutta (not being a majority of the whole panel) as 
Ordinance may define. The panel should meet separately for most of its 
business, and might appoint its own executive committee ; but ite members 
flhouid ccmtinue to serve as members of the Board. It should appoint its 
^iwn Vioe-CJhairman. The panel should be empowered to discuss, and 
to forward, for the approval of the Academic Council, proposals for 
establishment of special courses or parts of courses for any of tne 
colleges represented <^>n the panel, and also proposals for special examina- 
tions In any of these colleges, in which the teachers should participate 
along with external examiners. Proposals of this order should be 
reported to the Mufassal Board as a whole, and should be forwarded by them, 
with such comments as they may think fit to add, to the Academic 
Council, whose decision on any such proposals should be final. 

The object of these provisions is, as has been already 
explained in Chapter XXXV, to enable the stronger 
mufassal colleges, which show promise of d^^eloping into 
potential universities, and which are adequately staffed 
and equipped, to enjoy a higlier degree of autonomy in 
the planning of their courses and the conduct of their 
examinations than they now enjoy, or than it would be 
possible to allow to the majority of mufassal colleges 
in their existing condition. At the same ttoe the 
proposals are intended to secure - that this auton^y 
shall not be used in such a why as to degrade “f the 
standards of attainments represented by Calcirtta 
degrees. 

(vit) The funds of the Mufassal Board, including the receipts from examin- 
ation fees and any grant which may be ma^ for this purpose by Government, 
should be kept separately from the other funds of the University ; and any 
surplus in the Mufassal Board account should not be merged in the balances 
of the University, but should be expended in the interests of the mufassal 
colleges under the direction of the Executive Council, It should be the 
duty of the Mufassal Board to submit each year to the Executive Council 
for their approval estimates of its receipts and expenditure. 

(mi) With a view to its having a co-ordinated statement of the financial 
nee^ of mufassal colleges, Government may find it desirable to require 
.that any apyplication m^e to Government for financial aid by, or on behalf 
of any non-Oovernment mufassal college should be noiade through the chtmnel 
of the Mufassal Board, which should be required to transmit the application 
(with such comments as it may think necessary) to the Executive Oouncil, 
which ^ouW forward it to Oovermnefit (addiuj^ it^ ow4 cowmeiite to those qf 
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the Boafd) in oonjitiietien with any fuithet applicatione [for] finanoiai aht 
pi|t forwaxd eittef by the University itself ox by the Calcutta JPXo- 

posab for additional expenditure on Government colleges in themu&ssaF 
jihould^ as far as possible, be dealt with i j the same manner. Any grant 
which may be made to the University out of public funds for the benefit of 
higher education in the mufassal should be expended by the Executive 
Council (or Commission) after a report received from the Mufassal Board. 

(ix) The conditions of affiliation to be imposed on mufassal colleges, 
other than those upon which the ranu and status of University Colleges is 
conferred by Statute, the renewal or continuance of their affiliation or re- 
cognition, and the inspeotion of all mufassal colleges, should be determined 
during the period of reconstruction, by the Executive Commission 
subject to the confirmation of the local Government concerned ; {it) sub- 
sequently, by the Executive Council, subject to the confirmation of the 
locSal Government concerned. It should be within the power of the Executive 
Council (or Commission) to consult the Mufassal Board, or not, on all such 
questions ; but in every case expert advice should be taken, and a report 
should be invited from the Academic Council. It is necessary that the 
University should exercise effective control over the qualificaiionB, the con- 
ditions of employment of the staff, and the accommodation and equipment 
-of all mufassal colleges. This control should bo exercised by the Executive 
Council, which should, in all cases not affecting the affiliation or status of 

an individual college, ask for a report from the Mufassal Board. 

» * 

82. Since an indefinite increase of weak centres of university 
training 'above the intermediate stage is highly undesirable, 
because such an increase would render difficult the development 
of potential universities and be prejudicial to the educational 
interests of Bengal, we recommend that, when any proposal for 
the establishment of a new first-grade college is put forward, the 
desirability of such proposal, the location^of the proposed coUegei 
and the conditions to be required of it, should be determined, 
a^r consultation of the Mufassal Board, by the Executive 
Commission or Council, subject to the confirmation of the local 
Government concerned. 

XI. — The Board of Women's Edmation. 

83. It has been shown, in an earlier chapter,^ that in 
the «>iriRf.mg state of women’s education in Bengal special encourage- 
ment and a special organisation are necessary for this branch of 
higher education. And this for three main reasons. In the first 
place, the development of higher education for women is as yet 
BO baekwaid that it .would be premature and impraotioable oom- 
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^etely to separate the mtermediate &om the d^ee work, as we 
have proposed in the case of men. It is neeessaiy that the women’s 
colleges should continue to undertake intermediate work,' because 
the number of students is insufficient to make separate treatment 
desirable or economically practicable ; and in view of this necessity, 
it is d|ipfirable that the higher education of women should be placed 
under the direction of a special authority which will be able to 
deal, both with the supreme authorities of the University and with 
the proposed Secondary and Intermediate Board. In the second 
place, the social conditions of India require that the higher edur'' 
cation of women should to a large extent be carried on separatdy 
from that of men. We hold that all university lectures and 
classes should be open to duly qualified women equally with men. 
But we recognise that for a long time to come such facilitiw will 
only be utilised on a small scale ; and we therefore think it desir- 
able that, there should be a special administrative organ to deal 
with women’s education. Finally, it is widely felt that there are 
some subjects of study which might properly be included in 
courses for women, though they would be unsuitable for men ; 
and that, for this reason, some body should be established which 
would be able to design and conduct such courses under the super- 
vision and control of the University. 

84. For these reasons we propose Idiat there should be insti- 
tuted a Board of Women’s Education, which would sttmd in much 
the same relation to the governing bodies cif tbe University as^jthe 
Board of mufassal colleges. We recommend that the Board shd^d 
be established by Statute, and that it should include representa- 
tives of the following categories of experience as set out below 

(а) The Vica-Chancciloi, who should be Chairman ei>officio. 

(б) The Principals of those women’s oolieges in Calcutta which shall 
have complied with the requirements laid down by the Uniiersity in regard 
to staffing, accommodation and equipment. 

(c) Women Professors and Readers of the University (if any). 

(d) A number (to be fixed by Ordinance) of recognised university 
lecturers engaged in teaching in women’s colleges in Calcutta ; to be . ap- 
pointed by the Academic Council. 

(e) Representatives of such Associations engaged in the promotion of 
women’s education as may be defined by Statute : the number of represent- 
atives in eadi case to be defined by Ordinance, and i;he representatives to 
be nominated bjr the several Associations and appointed by the Executive 
Council. 
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,lf) A aiimbei: (to be fixed by Ordniance) of representatives of the Boicrd 
qI Intermediate and Secondary Bducatioil or, pending its creation, of tim 
temporaQT Committee of the University which will deal with the recognition 
and examination of schools and intermediate colleges. 

(g) Three representatives of the Government of Bengal, of whom it is 
suggested that at least one should be an Inspectress of Schools. 

(h) Pour representatives of the Academic Council, of whom one shall 
be a member of the Faculty of Medicine. 

(i) Two representatives of the Executive Council. 

(j) Three Muslim representatives to be nominated by the Muslim Advisory 
Boi^ and appointed by the Chancellor. 

^ Not more than three women interested in women’s education, 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

'$) Not mSre than four members (men or women) to bo co-opted by the 
Blt^d^Aubject to ratification by the Executive Councilf 

-^•89. The powers of the Board of Women’s Education in regard 
,^:the drafting of Ordinances and Regulations affecting degree 
courses for women, in regard to the appointment of Committees 
of Studies and the conduct of examinations, in regard to the condi- 
tions of afiiliation or recognition of women’s colleges, and in regard 
to the ^rwarding of applications for further grants for such colleges, 
should in gisneral correspond to the powers already defined for the 
Mufassal Board. But in view of the special needs of women’s 
education, we think that the Board should further be empowered — 

(o) to report to the Academic Council or the Executive Council or both 
on any matter aflecting the higher education of women ; 

(i>) to advise the Executive Council regarding the expenditure of funds 
provided by Government or otherwise for the furtherance of women’s 
higher education ; 

(c) to constitute a special panel of women only, including women who 
are not members of the Board, to give advice on aspects of the education 
of women on which it is desirable that 'purdah women should be consulted. 

(d) to organise a co-operative lecture system, so far as such may be 
practicable, among the women’s colleges ; and to provide, if thought desir- 
ably, extramural courses of instruction for women. 


XII. — Other Boards and Standing Committees. 

86. 'Muslim Advisory Board.— In view of the fact that the 
Muslim community has been relatively backward in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities of university education, and that the 
members of this community fear that their special needs might 
Bormtimes be overlooked by the authorities of the University, we 
believe that it is of great importance that a special Board should 
be estoblished to advise the Univocsity pii matters affecting the 
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interests and convictions of Muslim students. Suoli a Board 
would be of material assistance to the University au'Uioiities, and 
could do much to confirm the attachment of the Muslim com- 
munity to the University, especially if its membership was 
influential and sufiOiciently limited in number to make it possible 
. that meetings should be held as often as its busiuess might 
necessitate. 

87. We recommend, therefore, that a Muslim Advisory Board 
should be established by Statute, and that it should consist 
from twelve to fourteen members, to be appointed as fellows'?— 

(a) Eight members (of whom not less than four should be 

teachers in the University) to be elected by the members 
of the Court who register themselves as Muslim members. 

(b) Four Musalmans appointed by the Chancellor. 

(c) Not more than two persons, not necessarily Musalmahs, 

to be co-opted by the other members of the Board. 

The Board should elect its own Chairman, and it should 
be empowered to address any of the University bodies on any 
matter affecting Muslim interests and to discharge such other 
functions as might be assigned to it by Statute or Ordinance. 

88. Among the Boards and Standing Committees which .ought, 
in our judgment, to be established in the University, there are 
some which seem to us so important that they should be p®S^’ ' 
scribed by Statute. Among these may be named the flowing ; — . 

(*) A Board of Students* Wetfare. — ^The need'lor such an orga- 
rdsation, the way in which it should work, and the 
manner in which it ^ould be constituted, wiU be 
discussed elsewhere.^ But we think that such a Board 
should be appointed by, and report regularly to, the 
Academic Coimcil, and should be empowered to draft 
regulatic^, subject to the approval of the Academic 
Coimcil, bearing upon its sphere of work. The powers 
of the Board should include certain functions in' r^ard 
ta students’ residence. 

(tt) A Board of ExamincUions , — ^The reasons for settix^ 
up such a body and the nature of the work which it 
would dp will be set forth inr Chapter XL, The 
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duty , of the Board Ihoold be to review the workii^ 
of the exatniuatioD system in all aspects of the 
University’s work, anH to report perio^cally to the 
, Academic and Executive Councils. It would have 
no responsibility for the actual conduct of the 
examinations, but would be exclusively critical and 
advisory in its function. It should be a small and 
compact body, and should include a skilled 
statistician. 

*■(1**) A Library Committee . — The Library Committee should be 
appointed, and report to, the Academic Council. Its 
duties should not be limited to the administration of 
the University Library. It should also aim at securing 
organised co-operation with the Imperial Library 
and other public libraries in Calcutta it should 
supply advice and guidance to college libraries, both 
in Calcutta and in the mufassal, and endeavour to 
prevent needless duplication or overlapping. In order 
"that it may be able to seem’e these ends, it should 
, U possible include the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, and perhaps other Calcutta librarians ; and 
it should further include college teachers specially 
interested in library work. 

(iv) An Appointments Bureau , — In view of the desirability of 

extending the range of callings entered by university 
graduates of strengthening the connexion between the 
University and the business world, and of offering 
well-considered advice to students in the choice of a 
career, and to the governing bodies of schools and 
colleges, and other employers, in the choice of recruits 
for their services, we consider it to be important 
that an Appointments Bureau should be established 
by the University. 

(v) University Press Committee . — Calcutta is fortunate in 

already possessing a university press. The work which 
a press can do for the advancement of learning is of 
. such importance that a Press Committee ought to 
have a distinctive and honourable place in the curgani* 
sation of the University* 
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(ni) TJnwmUy iEsUmsion Board . — One of the features of uni* 
versity work in Bengal which h^ most unfavourably 
impressed us is the fact that it is practically limited 
to the preparation of candidates for examinations, and 
that it makes scarcely any attempt to stimulate the 
general intellectual life of the Presidency. We think 
that some advance in this direction might be made 
possible if a Board were constituted to arrange courses 
of lectures, both English and vernacular, for the 
educated public in districts where such courses c(Jul3; 
be arranged upon a reasonably sound financial basis. 

XIII. — Appeals. 

89. We consider that some easy and effective remedy ought 
to be provided for any legitimate grievances felt by teachers 
both in the University itself and in the colleges : the courts of law, 
even when appeal to them would be possible, being at once too 
cumbrous and too costly for such cases. We therefore r^m* 
mend that the University should be empowered by Statute toaet 
up a tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of dispuWf 
between teachers and the University or any of ite colleges. .The 
tribunal should consist of men of high standing, not di;^My 
engaged in university work; and the University itself and itfr 
colleges should be bound by Statute .to accept! its declsitnis, 
accept^ce being, in the case of the collies, treated as a colt^tioh 
of the enjoyment of the privileges allotted to them. 

90. Grievances of a vaguer and more general kind ace not 
susceptible of so easy a solution. Yet such difficulties are likely 
to arise, especially in the first stages of a complex reorganisation 
such as we have proposed r individual colleges, particular com- 
munities, or special orders of teachers may possibly feel at times 
that their interests are being disregarded, or may even suppose, 
however unjustly, that the governii^ authorities of the •Univer- 
sity are influenced by an animus against them. It seems- to us 
of great importance that safeguards should be provided against 
this kind of danger, the mere existence of such provision being 
likely to exercise a reconciling influence. >We therefore propose 
that any institution or body of persons within the Univwsity who 
feel themselves aggrieved or injured by the acts or policy of the 
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udvfiimty ftuthoati^ ehould haT&- the i^ht of aj^peal to the 
Chancellor hj petition; and that the Chancellor ^otdd be 
empoweredt should he be satisfied that there is a primd i<tcie case 
for enquiry, to appoint a small commission of investigation, the 
members of which should be persona oi high standing not directly 
concerned in the afiairs of the University ; and on receiving their 
report, to communicate it to the F-xecutive Council. 

XIV. — The Execuiim Commission. 

9iT We have repeatedly aUuded to the necessity oi appointing 
an Executive Conamission, with special powers, to guide the Uni- 
versity -through the critical period of transition from the old system 
to the hew. So great a series oh changes as we have proposed 
cannot be carried out by a mere Act of the legislature. The process 
of caJcryinfe into effect so far-reaching a scheme of reconstruction is 
in its nature widely different from the process of carrying on a 
system already in working order ; and the bodies likely to be most 
suitable fc» the latter purpose may well b^unsuitable lor the former. 
Eveu if it were possible immediately to constitute the new organs 
of university, governance which we have recommended, we should 
still thi^ it necessary to urge the creation of a body with special 
powers to carry out the initial changes : in 1904, though the changes 
in structure then made were by no means fundamental in character, 
the attempt to start the new system with fully constituted Senates 
and Syndicates led to much confusion and delay. But the changes 
which we propose are much more far-reaching than those carried out 
in. 1904. It would be impossible at once to constitute the proposed 
new governing bodies of the University, because the most important 
of them are themselves to consist largely of representatives of 
other bodies not yet in existence. For example, both the Executive 
and the Academic Councils are to include representatives of con- 
stituent colleges ; and no such representatives can be appointed 
until it has been determined which are to be the constituent colleges. 

92. Even for the purpose, therefore, of calling the new governing 
bodies into existence a special organ with special powers would be 
required. But there is much more than this to be done ; much that 
will need the exercise of, exceptional freedom of negotiation and of 
swift action, at once legislative and executive, such as ought not 
normaUy to be wielded by the executive body of a university. 




93. It TdU be ibecM^saiy, in p«aii(N^ 
to be exacted from the vt^ous types of coUt^ea we l^ described ; 
to negotiate with some of these and with Govenixne^ in p^gead to 
the assistance they may require to enable them to «ndi«E^e their 
new work; to make special arrangements for the treatment of 
students of the intermediate grade during the transitional period 
when the proposed new system of intermediate colleges is being 
brought into working order, and for this purpose to negotiate 
with the colleges on the one hand, and with the Board qf 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, on the other ; to detetnune 
which, if any, of the mufassal colleges ought to be encouraged and 
assisted to strive for early admission to the privileges of the 
proposed new grade of University Colleges; to set on foot, the 
machinery for the , proposed new system of higher education for 
women ; and to bring into existence the new governing bodies of 
the University. For these purposes, in order that the difi&cult 
period of transition may be made as short and easy as possible, it 
seems to us t<5 be essential that a small and powerful Commission, 
with exceptional powers of action, should be established by the Act 
reconstituting the University.^ 


94. We recommend that this Commission should be a small 
body of not more than seven dr, at the most, nine members, who 
sho^d be appointed by the Governor-General in. Council, as sqm 
as possible after the passing of the Act, and should include the 
new whole-time Vice-Chancellor, a Tretramer, at least one .^fnresm* 
tative of the Government of Bepgal, at least one representati^ 
of industry and conunerce, and at least one leading representa- 
tive of each of the Hindu and Muslim, communities. 


95. We further recommend that the powers of the Commission 
should, over and above all the powers normally belonging to the 
Executive Council, include the following : — 


(i) To make and conclude arrangements with colleges which 
undertake within a defined period to fulfil the condi- 
tions required from constituent colleges of the Teaching 
University, particularly in regard to specud provision 
for intermediate students. 
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shotild ther0 be delay in the establidunent 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 

, a provisional board or committee to deal with the 
recognition and examination of high ETi g liah schools 
and intermediate colleges, in clo.'.e association with 
an advisory committee of the Department of Public 
Instruction, should such be appointed.^ 

(Hi) To draft and submit for the approval of the Government 
of Bengal a Statute or Statutes enumerating the colleges 
in Calcutta which shall be recognised as constituent 
colleges, and the ccJleges in the mufassal (if any) which 
shall be recognised as University Colleges, without 
waiting f# the formal constitution of the Court. 

(iv) To define the conditions under which colleges in Calcutta 

shall be admitted to temporary affiliation, and to make 
Ordinances on this head. • 

(v) To appoint a special committee, including academic 

■* m^pmbers, to report to it upon questions relating to the 
temporarily affiliated colleges. 

(vi) To' constitute a Provisional Academic Council, and to 
make, with its advice, such Ordinances relating to 
' \ courses of study and examination as may be neces.sary. 

- (w) To consider, in consultation with the Government of 
• Bengal, the financial arrangements necessary for the 
institution of the new system. 

(viii) And in general to carry out all such changes as may be 
necessary to bring the new system as rapidly as possible 
into operation, consistently with the provisions of the 
Act and the first Statutes appended thereto ; provided 
that, in any case not contemplated or covered by the 
Act and Statutes, the Commission shall only act with 
the concurrence of the Government of Bengal. 


1 Chapter XXXI, paras, 29 and 80. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The Site op the University.* 

7 . — proposal to remove the University. 

1. All universities which are planted in great cities find*them- 
selves faced by problems of peculiar diflSculty. The acquisition 
of land for necessary university purposes is always costly in a great 
city ; and the provision for the students of healthy conditions of 
life, and of opportunities for recreation and for social intercourse, 
is surrounded with obstacles. But these difficulties are excep- 
tionally great in Calcutta, perhaps greater than anywhere else. 
Not only is land exorbitantly dear ; but the number of students 
for whom provision has to be made is probably larger than in 
any other university city, while the social usages of India dorpot 
lend themselves to the provision on a large scale of aocobuuodRtion 
in cheap and respectable lodgings, which forms, the main solution 
of the problem of residence -in the West. Yet unless and until 
these difficulties are overcome, or very materially reduced, it must ' 
be inipossible to create a wholly satisfactory ^stem- uniyej^iy * > 
education ; and the projects of reforUj' i^hich we have pt^towaard 
must in some degree fail of their intended results, ^mehow 
space and means must be found for proper clafes-rooms, labora- 
tories and libraries. Not less important, somehow means must 
be found for dealing with the problem of students’ residence, and 
for giving the students opportunities for recreation. 

2. The fundamental jfeiportance of this problem is so obvious 
that for many years pa^ it has been urged that no adequate solu- 
tion for it can be found, short of a total transplantation of the 
University and all its work from the crowded central area'of Calcutta 
to a rural or, at the least, a suburban site. This project was 
seriously considered as long ago as 1906, when the reforms initiated 
by the Universities Act of 1904 were being put into operation. 
At that date it would have been relatively easy to acquire a hu^e 
suburban area near enough to the centre of the city to be accessible 
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to tbe iQa}Oiity of the students resident in Calcutta, and ex^njuve 
enough to allow of provision not only for class-rooms, libraries 
and laboratories, but for residential hostels,, houses for the staff, 
and playing fields. The opportunity was lost. Since that date, 
Calcutta has grown so rapidly that it is now practically impossible 
to find a large enough free area within easy reach of all parts of 
the city, and ground values have risen so enormously that even 
a more distant area would be very costly to acquire. The only 
••fre^area of sufficient size which we have been able to discover 
would be about nine miles from College Square, and proportionately 
further from some of the residential districts of the city. 
It would therefore be all but impossible for a large proportion 
of the students who now live at home, to attend daily classes on 
this site ; and to that extent the problem of residence would be 
intensified. Nevertheless, so difficult is the present state of things 
that a large number of our correspondents stilHeel that removal 
presents the only satisfactory solution of the problem.^ 

3. The proposals for educational reorganisation which we have 
put forward must, if adopted, materially affect the problem of 
the site, which ought to be envisaged afresh from the point of 
view of these proposals. 

4. In the first place, some of our proposals will undoubtedly 
tend to reduce the congestion of the student-population in Calcutta. 
The system of intermediate colleges, once it is fully carried into 
effect, will withdraw from university classes two-thirds of the 
undergraduate students who now attend them. A majority of 
those who now do intermediate work in Calcutta colleges come 
from the mufassal districts, and these would, under our scheme, 
be mainly provided for in mufassal intermediate colleges nearer to 
their homes ; and although, even in the mufassal, residential 
accommodation would have to be provided for a large propor- 
tion of the students, this provision can be made more cheaply 
and in -many respects more healthily at mufassal centres than in 
Calcutta. As for the intermediate students whose homes are in 
Calcutta, their needs could be met by intermediate colleges distrib- 
uted in various parts 6f the 'city ; not more than one or two 
intermediate colleges would have to be provided in the crowded 
central area. The withdrawal for a mote appropriate kind of 
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fefftMMwg near their homes of so large a proportion ol the stadents 
who now congregate in the central area of Calcutta, and e^ecially 
of the younger students, who suffer most from the dangers of city 
life, would of itself greatly simplify the residential problem. 

6. Other features of our scheme would, we may hope, gradually 
tend in the same direction. It is our hope that the provision of 
more practical and varied courses of study at the intermediate 
stage will lead to a diminution in the number of students who 
now pass on to purely literary courses in the University AlT 
increasing proportion of students will, we hope, pass direct 
from the intermediate colleges into practical careers gf various 
kinds ; and of those who still continue to pursue higher courses, 
a growing proportion may be expected to follow new schemes 
of study of a more practical kind, in commerce, in dentistry, in 
engineering, in agriculture and in various branches of technological 
science. While the latter development would not reduce thfe 
residential problem, it would reduce the pressure upon the cIbbs- 
room accommodation of the ordinary colleges ; the fori^r 
development would be helpful in both respects, besides fostering 
the healthy economic development of Bengal. 

6. Again, tlie creation of a well organised teaching university 

at Dacca, giving accommodation to about twice as many pos^„ 
intermediate students as now resort to the colleges in that ’uity, 
and the gradual development of more efficiently organised^j^ver- 
sity colleges for post-intermediate work at selected mufassal centres, 
would certainly contribute to check the drain into Calcutta, and 
to reduce the unhealthy congestion of the student-population in 
the metropolis, which is the root-difficulty with which we have to 
contend. ; 

7. But while in these ways our scheme of educational reform 
will, if fully carried into effect, contribute materially to ease the 
situation, there are other a^ects of our proposals which, will in- 
troduce new elements of complexity. In the first place we have 
recommended that the course of study after the intermediate 
stage and before the degree should be prolonged from two to three 
years. Thb would necessarily involve the increase of the number 
of undergraduate sfydents at this stage by fifty per cen< ; and thia 
means that, supposing the intermediate students to be otherwise 
provided for, and the total number pf students entering upon th9 
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cl«gree oowrse in each year to undergo no increase, provision would 
have to be made for the needs of at least half as many students 
as at present. But it is certainly not safe, in view of the steadj 
and rapid annual increase in recent years, to bnild upon the 
assumption that the total number of students will not grow. 
Even when the new intermediate system is fully at work, and 
when the facilities thus afforded have enabled students in inereas- 

numbers to find remunerative employment without proceeding 
to the degree course, it is unsafe to assume that the relief thus 
"''aff'^ded would do much more than balance the normal increase 
of students entering upon the intermediate stage. And during 
the years which must pas.s before the intermediate system is 
made fully operative in all parts of Bengal, the number of 
degree students will certainly continue to grow. The problem 
will therefore remain at least as acute as it was five years ago ; 
the intermediate system will at best prevent it from becoming 
more acute. 

8. The kind of university training advocated and described 
in Chapter' XXXIV involves the substitution for the present 
■system of self-contained colleges of a system of inter-collegiate 
co-operation, guided and supplemented by the University. But 
if this system is to work well, it is obvious that the colleges parti- 
cipating in it must be within easy reach of one another, and of 
the common centre. It is not suggested that most of them are at 
present too widely separated to be able to co-operate with effect ; 
though in one or two cases the distance is so great as to form a 
real obstacle. But we have urged that the creation of some new 
colleges will be almost essential if the whole body of post-inter- 
mediate students in Calcutta are to be effectively brought under 
the new system.^ It will be at once difficult, and extremely costly, 
under existing conditions, to find suitable sites for any new colleges 
within easy reach bf College Square. It would be still more diffi- 
cult, and still more costly, to make provision for students’ residence 
on an a'dequate scale in the same area. It would be impossible 
to provide, within this area, suitable spaces wherein so large a body 
of students could find the means of recreation and physical 
tnuning. 
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9. These conBiderations would seem to si^^^ that omr pso" 
posals for educational rdorm make it desbable that^ il be at 
all possible, the University and its constituent collies sho^dd he 
removed to a new site. And, indeed, it must he obvious that 
removal would very greatly increase the posBibility- 4 )f the r^ormed 
system of teaching being successfully worked. If the University 
and all its colleges, with all their residential hostels, were clustered 
together on a well thbught-out plan, in the* neighbourhood of good 
playing fields, not only would effective co-operation among them 
be immensely facilitated, but the buildings themselves could be^ 
so planned from the first as to lend themselves readily to work 
of the new t 3 ^e, and the friendly relationship between teachers 
and students which we desire to see cultivated would be greatly 
facilitated. The economy in students’ time and in teaching-power 
and the increase in efficiency which would result would be very 
great indeed ; while the evils which result from the present state 
of things might be effectively controlled, even if they could not 
be absolutely banished. Unquestionably, from the point of view 
of our proposals, we should be led to advocate immediate 
removal, if there were no other considerations to be held, in 
view. 

10. Unfortunately the problem cannot be so easily solved. 
There are important countervailing factors which must not< be 
left out of account. Even if the University and all its. collies 
could be removed to a site (say) nine miles distant from College^ 
Square, there would be loss as well as'g^. ,To begin 

is not by any means certain that the advantage in the Way of 
health would be as great as at first sight appears. Calcutta i#*-' 
a relatively healthy city ; in particular, it is remarkably free from 
the curse of malaria, which is so serious in many parts of the 
mufassal ; and this reputation for healthiness draws many students 
into the city. But the ateas outside the municipal limits are 
less healthy, at all events ih regatd to malaria ; and a new university 
quarter would not be free from danger until it had been provided 
with an elaborate system of drainage. This would take, some 
years ; and would add very materially to the cost of site and build- 
ings. Again, it is at least doubtful whether the sites of the eyisthtg 
university and college buildings could be sqld at such a price as 
would even approximately cover the cost of the new erection; 
and many excellent buildings, some of them quite recently erected, 



‘*#&ald li«y* to be scxap]^. Too muc'a stress ought net to be 
leM upeto this oonsideration ; but it o ight not to be leit out of 
account. 

11. More serious is the fact that by removal to such a uistance 
^the University would be to some extent cut off from the life of 
the city. As things are, this would not matter much, since univer- 
sity work has at present too li^^tle relation to many aspects 
of the life of the community. This ought not to continue. 
For example, should the University devclope a serious study of 
^he qgiences which lie at the base of commercial practice, it would 
not only be important that this work should be carried on near 
the commercial centre and the commercial museum, but it would 
be necessary that instruction should be provided for men actually 
engaged in commercial work, near their offices ; this is the way 
in which British experience shows that commercial training can 
be most advantageously given. Technological institutes, if they 
are to render their full service to the community, should be planted 
near the industries which they serve. The study of law ought 
not to bb carried on out of touch with the law-courts, especially 
as most of the teachers of law are engaged in practice. Medical 
studies cannot be withdrawn from the great liospitals, which are 
necessarily in the midst of the city. Students of pure arts or 
science' ought to be able to make use of the Imperial Library and 
the Imperial Museum ; few sufficiently do so at present, it is true, 
but utider a sound system serious students would certainly need ' 
to do so. It may perhaps be urged that professional and technical 
studies might well he left in the city, only the pure arts and science 
subjects being removed. But this would have many drawbacks. 
Not only would it break up the Univer-sity, and forbid that free 
communication of men aiming at many different careers which 
is one of the chief benefits of university life ; but it would be in 
many ways uneconomical and hurtful to progress. The study of 
commercial subjects ought to be organised in relation with the 
study of .pure economics and geography, and the study of law in 
relation with history and political science ; the technological appli- 
cations of science cannot without danger be divorced from the 
pure sciences on which they rest ; the study of medicine is dependent 
upon the sciences, apd it is wasteful to provide a wholly 
8e[«i»te system to teach all these sciences to medical students 
aldife. ■ 
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12. If tbe Univ^rstty of Calonlita i 
organisation for the conferment of degrees and tibia pr^aration 
of the students who seek them, and if it is to become, Ime like great 
modern universities of the West, genuinely a city university, it 
must have organic relations with the city which it serves j and 
its removal, or the removal of the main part, of it, Ip a con- 
siderable distance from the centre of the city, would place 
real obstacles in the way of this. When the University of Bir- 
mingham acquired a new site for the main part of its work outside 
the city (though only about two miles from its centre) it fpund^ 
it necessary still to utilise its old buildings as a means of keeping 
touch with the city. Yet we attach so much importance to the 
social and educational difficulties arising from the present location 
of the University that we should be prepared to recommend that 
the real drawbacks described above should be disregarded, and 
that the removal of the University and of all its arts colleges 
should if possible be effected, were it not that there are other 
difficulties, yet greater, to be taken into account. 


13. In the first place, the success of the project must depe^ 
upon whether it is possible to remove simultaneously all the 
colleges in the city, or all the arts colleges, to the new site. But 
it is at the least improbable that this could be done.,. Sos^ bf 
the colleges would almost certainly wish to remain on their gresenh; 
sites ; the missionary colleges, for exen^le, would .scarb«y be 
ready to cut themselves off from the:cei^tees of their nonra^^kdemie 
work. But unless all the colleges were aimuftanepusly rf^Oved, 
the system of co-operative inter-collegiate work which wO have 
recommended would manifestly be impracticable ; and the method 
of trusting to the resources of self-contained colleges, to which 
we have traced many of the defects of the present system, would 
continue. 


14. In the second place, a large proportion of the student 
population of Cakutta — more than two-fifths in 1917 — ^live eithm* 
with their parents or, under the joint-family system, with relatives 
or natural guardians. This is an altc^ether healthy state of 
things; it is not the system of guardianship in it^lf, but the 
gross abuses which have grown up about it, that we desire to see 
amended. It is better, in nine oases out of ten, that the stude^ 
ehoiild Uve home thap hb ^ould live at a hoeM* But k 



the tjidvaaity and its colleges were removed from the oea^l^ 
area, whkh is accessible from all parts of the city, tb a distai^ 
suburb at one of the extreme limits of the city, many of the 
t^udents who now r^de at home would find it impossible to do 
80. The difficulty would be only partially met by a service of 
trams ; the journeys would in some cases be far too long ; the 
pressure upon the acconunodation in thp mornings and afternoons 
^ would be too great to be met by any single service ; and the 
cost* of daily tram-fares would be a very material increment to 
the strident’? expenditure. The result might be to increase very 
greatly the demand for residential accommodation on the new site. 
And even if this demand were met, the problem would still not 
be solved. A real grievance would be felt by those students and 
their parents who lived in the remoter districts of the city ; and 
this grievance could only be met in one way, by the creation of 
'new colleges near their homes. The traditions of the Indian 
educational system would make this appear to be the obvious 
solution ; it would also seem the most economical solution and 
the possibility of bringing about an effective co-operation among 
all institutions of university rank within the city of Calcutta 
would be destroyed,.. And it is probable that when such colleges 
liad been established, students from outside Calcutta would resort 
fo them rather than to the more expensive and more isolated 
'Residential university in the outskirts. Thus the problem of to-day 
• ■‘would be gradually recreated. What is more, since these new 
colleges would almost necessarily be weak and poorly equipped, 
they would form an obstacle to that improvement in the quality 
of the training given to the students, and to that heightening of the 
public estimation of what a university course should connote, 
which it has been one of our main objects to secure. 

16. The truth is that, in the modern world, a city of the magni- 
tude of -Calcutta must have a university as part of its essential 
civic endowment. This aspect of university work has been obscured 
by the unreality and abstractness of the kind of work hitherto 
tindertaken by universities in India. But it will not rmnain 
piermanently obscured. And if, to meet the urgent difficulties oi 
pie moment, the main centre of' imdergraduate work is removed 
far enough from the heart of Calcutta to out it off from the cHyk 
fife— mod no site sufficiently large ia availabie within easy reach 
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of the heart of the oity— -the result must be^ sooner or later, that 
another university will spring up within the city. 

16. For these reasons we feel ourselves reluctantiy eon^dled 
to the conclusion that a removal of the University as a whole, 
or even of its undergraduate work in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, is inadvisable and impracticable. It is inadvisable because 
it would not, in the long run, solve the problem. It is impracti- 
cable because the financial adjustment involved would be very ^ 
difficult. For the number of students to be provided for -even 
after the intermediate classes have been otherwise dealt with, 
might be twice as great as the number of undergraduates in 
Oxford or Cambridge. They would have to be supplied not 
only with lecture-rooms, laboratories and libraries, but with 
residential quarters. The space required for residential hostels 
for 6,000 students, and houses fm: perhaps 300 teachers, would 
be very great ; the cost of erecting them immense. Add to these 
requirements open spaces for playing fields, and housing for the 
army of servants who would necessarily be employed, and tlie 
magnitude of the proposal will become apparent. 

II, — Proposals for the future: 

17. But although it is not practicable to remove' the UniverMty 
as a whole, it does not follow that nothing should be done, ^ jbhat 
vigorous and systematic action is not necessary in order M deal 
with the grave evils for whose solution the project <5f removal was 
intended. Vigorous and systematic action is necessary not only 
in dealing with the university problem, but in an equal degree 
in dealing with the provision of intermediate colleges and the im- 
provement of the high schools in the city of Calcutta. In some 
respects these are distinct problems. But all alike are affected 
by the high cost of land in the city, and the difficulty of finding 
adequate accommodation. The conditions under which -much of 
the work of the high schools is carried on in Calcutta constitute a 
not less serious evil than the conditions of university work. The 
description given in an earlier chapter of one of the bad schools of 
Calcutta^ portrays a state of things for wjiich no condemnation 
can be too strong. ^ That school stands by no means alone ; ami 
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^ s«)oial, political aad educational dangers which are noutii^^ 
by it and its type can only be dealt with if the problem of 
jfinding suitable sites, and of using them to the best advantage, 
is seriously taken in hand. This ca i, in our judgment, only he 
satisfactorily done if the university problem is not taken separately, 
but is teeated as part of a larger whole ; and if the need of 
finding suitable accommodation for educational irstitutions of all 
types is systematically dealt with by Government, the Corporation 
anfj the Improvement Trust. It appears to us to be obvious that 
for ends of such vital importance powers of compulsory land 
acquisition at fair prices should be vested in some appropriate 
authority ; and that the proper distribution and the adequate 
housing of educational institutions ought to be regarded as one 
pf the essential elements in that function of intelligent town- 
planning which is now regarded as among the duties of city 

' authorities everywhere. For this purpose some form of joint 
action^ in consultation between the Improvement Trust, and the 
authorities of the University, and the Board of Secondary and 
Intenhediate Education, would seem to be indicated. 

. I v 18. So far as concerns the intermediate colleges, the problem 

V IS relatively simple. If the intermediate students in the mufassal 
are provided for in the mufassal, it will (apart from rare excep- 
tional cases) only be necessary to provide for Calcutta students ; 
and the accommodation required for them need not be provided 
wholly or mainly in the crowded central arfea, but can be most 
advantageously distributed in various parts of the city. But 
when the time comes to erect new intermediate colleges (in so 
far as new buildings are necessary) we urge that the design of the 
colleges should be adapted to the conditions of city life ; and that 
the great cost of sites should be diminished, as it is in all great 
cities, by the erection of compact and lofty buildings such as will 
economise space to the utmost possible extent. As for the high 
schools, when the time comes for undertaking their reorganisation 
in a systematic way, the same device will (as in other cities) help 
to overcome the difficulty. Many of the high schools of Calcutta 
are to-day conducted m old quadrangular two-storey houses, which 
are quite unsuitable* for the purpose, and very imeconomical of 
space. On their existing sites &r more adequate accommodation 
eould readily be provided for a larger number of pupils* 
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19. Aa for the University, it is manifest that if tim fsoject 

of removal is abandoned, a dehmte policy must adop^.for 
the future. College Square is the obvious centre of university 
activity ; and if the co-operative system of teaching which we 
recommend is to be made fully effective, it is important that all 
buildings intended to be used for purposes of instruction should 
be within easy reach of College Square. The most desirable 
thing would be that the whole frontage of the Square should be 
acquired for university purposes. This would be too costly, to 
be seriously proposed as a single operation. Yet we would urge 
that no opportunities of acquiring land with a frontage on the 
Square should be missed, even if the land be nht immediately 
required for any defined purpose. It is folly in such matters to 
pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, and to take no action until a block 
of land is required for some specific purpose. In the same Way 
land in the near neighbourhood of this central point, though not 
actually fronting on the Square, should be acquired as occasion 
offers, and let out at a rental until the moment comes when it 
is needed. Such a policy, if backed by Government, and readied 
possible by legal powers of land acquisition, need wasteful 

of money. It would render possible the conc^ration at the 
heart of the university quarter of any new colleges that n^y be 
erected, and of all the various developments of university Uplfivity 
which may be anticipated in the future. . 

20. But we do not suggest that spai^ce should ^e found,' in 
this central and exceedingly costly area, for all the residential 
accommodation required by students and teachers. To aim' at 
this would be a mistake ; and we cannot but feel that the large 
sums already expended on bigs- hostels in this region might 
have been made to go further had a systematic policy in these 
matters been thought out. . As is suggested in Chapter XXXIX, 
a good deal may be done by adapting private houses for the 
purposes of students’ residence, provided that the existing prac- 
tice which forbids such houses to be rented for a longer period 
than one year is abrogated, and houses are leased for a long 
enough period to make it worth a landlord’s while to make the 
necessary adaptations. But the main pttJvision for resideaee, 
both of teachers and of students, as well as for playing fields, must, 
be made elsewhere. I'or these purposes land utay well be acquired 
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k tile £«^pcki, ziot neoe^rfly all in one area ; since, if ifehe oen^ 
<rf <ite ¥’^v;©rsij!y is retained at College Square, complete centra- 
lisation ctf residences will no longer be necessary. It would plainly 
be easier to acquire, within a practicable distance, two or three 
relatively small areas than one of very great dimensions such as 
would be required for a complete traosplantation. 

21. The recommendations which we should put forward would 
therefore be : — 

(a) That the idea of completely transplanting the University 

and all its colleges, or even only its work in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, to a suburban site be aban- 
doned. 

(b) That the administrative and teaching centre of the Uni- 

versity should remain in the neighbourhood of College 
Square. 

(c) That every practicable opportunity should be taken for 
“ obtaining suitable sites in this area, and especially 

sites with a frontage on the Square. 

(d) That the attempt to concentrate residences for teachers 

and students in the immediate neighbom-hood of College 
Square should be abandoned ; and that land for this 
purpose, and also for playing fields, should be acquired 
in the suburbs, not necessarily all in one place, though 
all the hostels attached to a particular college should 
so far as possible be in a single area.^ 

(c) That intermediate colleges should be distributed in different 
parts of the city ; and that the buildings of such colleges 
should be so designed as to make the most economical 
use of the available sites. 

(/) That the geographical distribution of high schools iif 
various parts of the city and the provision of suitable 
buildings for them should be considered by the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education, and that the 
p lanning of schools should be arranged so as to make 
the most economical use of the available sites. 

•> 


. ^ It has been suggested that one suitable site might be found in Maniktola, whioh is 
uiere readily aoeessible from College Square than most other suburban regions, and 
where a scheme of improrement is in oontmnplatioiu 
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(ff) That with a view to the framing of a co-or^nated and 
systematic plan for the provision of suitable accom- 
modation for educational institutions, Gk»vmmment 
should ask for a joint consideration of and report on 
the problem as a whole from the Improvement Trust, 
the Corporation, the Executive Commission of the 
University, and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ; and that, a policy having been framed, 
either the Improvement Trust, or some other^body 
or bodies acting in conjunction '^with it should be 
given powers of compulsory land-acquisition for these 
purposes. 



Chapter xxxix. 

Improved conditio.‘ts op student life. 

/• — Urgency of the problem : principles upon which a solution should 
^ he based. 

1. One of the most urgent educational needs of Bengal is a 
drastic reform of the conditions imder which many of the students 
live. In"^ an earlier chapter^ we have shown what injury is 
done to the health and character of great numbers of students by 
their present surroundings. If the present conditions continue, 
other reforms in university education will be inefficacious. The 

'problem is intricate and difficult. No solution is possible unless 
there js closer co-operation between the University and its colleges, 
each undertaking definite responsibilities and being assisted with 
funds for the discharge of its onerous obligations. A remedy for 
the existing evils must in any case be slow in its operation. But 
the plan which we have proposed for the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta, together with the establishment of the 
University of Dacca, and for the future administration of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal will, we believe, lead to 
great improvements in the present conditions, if sufficient funds 
are forthcoming for the purpose. 

2. Though grave in many of the mufassal centres, the evil is 
most patent and is seen on the largest scale in the city of Calcutta, 
where great numbers of young and immature students live under 
conditions injurious to health and unfavourable to character. A 
feature of the reconstruction of the imiversity system proposed in 
this report is the transference of the first two years of the present 
course to a number of new institutions to be established under the 
name of ‘ intermediate colleges ’ at convenient centres throughout 
the Presidency. This plan will enable many students who have 

, completed their course at the high school to take the next stage in 
their education und^r healthier conditions and with educational 


i Chapter XIX. 
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advantages hitherto denied to them. The adoption of this plan ixxt 
the establishment of intermediate colleges would thus remove some 
of the most serious evils of the present situation in Calcutta. We 
anticipate that when the intermediate colleges are fully at work 
a large number^ of the younger students, instead of being congested 
in Calcutta, will receive a better education in pleasanter and often 
healthier surroundings. But it should be remembered that 
good residential accommodation will have to be provided for 
many of these students at the intermediate colleges iiv the 
mufassal. 

3. We recommend that, subject to the necessary. funds being 
forthcoming, the problem of students’ residence should be dealt 
with upon the following principles both in Calcutta and in the 
mufassal : — 

(o) Every college in association with the University should be 
responsible for the conditions under which its students 
live, and no college should be allowed to enrol <» retain 
on its books any student not residing with his paienfs, 
or with his legal guardian or with a guardian approved 
by the principal, unless it provides him with aceomrpiocM 
tion in a college hostel or mess, or is satisfied that he 48 
living in an inter-collegiate hostel approved by the. Uni- ' 
versity. ■" 

(6) The University should be respoi^ijble for seeing thd^jiJl the 
colleges fulfil their obligations in regard tb the residence 
of their students. It should have the power of enforcing 
the discharge of these obligations and should have the 
means of ascertaining that they are duly observed. The 
University shouM also give assistance to the colleges 
in their negotiations with the owners of properties suit- 
able for residential purposes and should help the college 
authorities by expert advice on building plans. Its 
recognition should be necessary in the case of inter- 
collegiate hostels and also in the case of unattached 
messes, though we hope that the latter will soon be 
superseded by inter-collegiate hostels. The UnivOTsity : 

• ^ * I — I ■ I. ■ . , \» -■■I.*. ■■ M . !.■ I , I I , I Mid I ■ I I III ■ 

^ There were over 5|000 mttfaesal students reading In the intermediate oloBses of 
Ooloutta ooyeges in 1917*ld. 
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shoiitd have the right of inspecting all students’ 
resictences. 

^c) Ilie capital outlay required for Ihe building of hostel? 
should be borne by public funds or private subscrip- 
tions. In the case of; attached messes in hired houses, 
that part of the annual rent which represents the 
interest on the originnl capital expenditure (an amount 
which may be esthnated at 30 per cent, of the rent) 
should be met from those sources. The salaries of 
superintendents should be defrayed, in whole or at 
any rate in part, from public funds. In hostels the 
fees paid by the students for their accommodation 
should be fixed at a rate which will keep the buildings 
in proper repair and pay the municipal rates and the 
establishment charges for water, lighting, etc. In 
attached messes the fees paid by the students should 
meet the cost of municipal rates (usually included 
in the rent), water, lighting and other establishment 
’charges, together with that part of the rent not 
paid out of public funds or private subscriptions. 
The University should require each college to fix the 
rent payable by students residing in its hostels and 
collegiate messes at a sum which will cover the items 
of expenditure named above. But we see no objection 
to different rates of charge being made for different 
rooms in hostels and messes according to the accom- 
modation which they provide. 

(d) Every undergraduate student of the University should 
be a member of a college. Those graduate students for 
whom the colleges may not be able to provide accom- 
modation — and we hope that they will be a 
gradually diminishing number — should be enrolled as 
an organised non-collegiate body under the supervision 
of a special board of the University, which should 
extend to the students thus under its care the help and 
supervision which they would otherwise have received 
from the authorities of a college. Every member of a 
coll^[e, and every member of the body of non-collegiate 
students under university snpearvision, should be asdgn* 
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ed to a member of the teadimg stafE^ whose dntj it 
should be to act as adviser to the students thus 
assigned to his personal care. 

4. Our reason for recommending that each college should be 
directly responsible for the residence of its members is that no remoter 
authority is competent to discharge an obligation which involves 
intimate knowledge of individual circumstances. But we regard the 
University as also having some measure of responsibility because the 
degrees which it confers connote a training in which other than purely 
intellectual factors are implied. The University must be |q a 
position to assure the public that the students to whom it awards 
its degrees have received their training under conditions favoiifable 
to health and character as well as to intellectual attainment. Fur- 
ther, we regard the Grovemmeut as having some share of responsi- 
bility in the matter, partly on general grounds of public welfare 
and order, partly because it is to the interest of the State tha^ the 
work of the University should be done under conditions which 'will 
produce among those who receive university training a high level 
of character and competence, and partly because it is not possitde 
to make university education wholly self-supporting whether on the 
side of intellectual discipline or of the training which is giv^ through 
corporate life. At the same time we feel that umyersity education 
should not be eleemosynary, except in deserving cases of special 
need. Each student who lives in a college hostel or thcss shoftld^pay 
his fair quota of the actual cost'of nta^taining the re^ential 
advantages which he enjoys. Otherwise, an unfair sharfe^’pf- th% 
bmden of the cost of university education would fall upom-those 
families whose sons reside at home or with approved guardians 
during their university course. The cases of students who are too 
poor to pay the whole expense the university training bf which 
they have proved themselves wCrthy, should be met by scholar- 
ships, stipends and free places. 

6. In later paragraphs of this chapter we shall make recommenda- 
tions for securing increased care for the health and physical develop- 
ment of all university students, improved conditions of corporate life 
in the colleges in Calcutta and the mufassal, and more experienced 
supervision of hostels. But these changes should accompany 

* Cormpo&dii^ to the'ho(iao.tator anggested tot the Unfyeraitjr at Daooa, see Chapter 

XXXin, para*. 188 139. 
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iBB^ptovemeBta in the present conditions under which a huge 
number the students now reside, and we shall therefore deal in 
the fiwt instance with the question of providing both in Calcutta 
and in the mu&ssal suitable acoonunodation upon the scale neces- 
sary to meet existing and probable requirements. 

' II. —Provision of residences for students in Calcutta. 

6. In order that the residential arrangements for students in 
Calcutta may be put on a proper footing and be satisfactorily main- 
tained, large sums of money will be required. We hope that private 
benefdCtors will feel that the residential side of university life 
has a strong claim on their generosity. But we anticipate that aid 
from public funds will also be necessary in order to put an end to the 
present evils and, when the present residential arrangements have 
been improved, to keep them in a satisfactory state. 

7. It is not possible at this stage to give any exact estimate of 
the sums which will be required from public funds for these pur- 
poses. ,The future alone can decide to what extent the inter- 
mediate colleges will succeed in providing for the needs of mufassal 
students, and how far the establishment of the University of Dacca 

the development of university colleges in the mufassal will 
the number of students in Calcutta. During the period of 
recoUstruotion, therefore, it would be unwise to provide in Calcutta 
hostel accommodation for mufassal students which in later years 
might not be required. Nor is it possible to ascertain whether 
residences near College Square will be available in any.number as 
attached messes or, as we would prefer to call them, collegiate 
messes ; and there is as yet no guarantee that suburban sites will 
prove attractive to students. Progress therefore can only be slow 
and tentative. 

8. Thrae ie a further reason for acting cautiously in this matter. 
The hostel system is comparatively new to India and has not yet 
been well-adapted, save under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances,^ Indian social conditions. Difterences of caste and creed 
might well become serious if compulsory residence in hostels were 
hurriedly enforced. In any case, the selection and training of well- 
qualified superintendents would occupy a considerable time. It 
is only by gradual steps and by cautious experiment that the resi- 
dential system can be made a real suecess in India, 
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9. Any estimate of the number of students who will, ,^er theN 
new conditions, pursue courses leading up to a u^^^ degrw 
must be largely •conjectural. But it may be anticipated that, if 
the demand for university education continues to increase m Bengal 
at its present rate, the number of students who -will take the degree 
courses in £)alcutta will ultimately be >rger than the number of 
thoee who (having passed the intermediate examinations in arts 
and science) are now taking the degree courses at colleges jn the 
city. And when, as is proposed in this report, the courses of study , 
for the degree are extended to three years after the completionrof the 
course at the intermediate college, each of these students will reside 
for three years instead of two. Assuming the number of medical 
and post-graduate students to remain unchanged, there will be not 
less than 10,686 students in the reconstituted university attending 
courses in Calcutta. Ghthese, we calculate on the basis of the 
present figures, about forty per cent, will be li^ving with their 
parents or with approved guardians. Residential accommodation 
will therefore be required for about 6,411 students. There is 
already hostel accommodatfon in Calcutta for 2,267 and, in addition 
to this, 2,6^0 students are now residing in attached messes. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, we may say that i\pw hostel accom- 
modation^ will be required in the immediate fixture for, 1,^00 
student^ f and that, in order to transform the attached mesaes into 
hostels; additional hostel accommodation for about 2..0()b wntild be 
needed. The expenditure upon hostels recently built iil^Calcutta 
shows that the cost (excluding that •of site) of pro'viding h«ttel 
accommodation is about Rs. 1,000 for each student. This expendi- 
ture has provided dining rooms and common rooms but rarely 
includes gymnasia for the students or residential quarters for 
superintendents. On a rough jsalculation, therefore, it mkv be 
estimated that, excluding the cost of sites, about 16 lakhs will be 
required for the pro-vision of new hostels in the immediate future ; 
and that subsequently a proportionate additional sum would be 
needed in order to replace the attached messes by hostels.* 

10. The best form of residence for the great majority of uniyer- 
sity students li-ving temporarily in Calcutta is the collegiate’ hostel. 
During the last seven years, the Government has made geneixms 
■ ' ■ — — . 

^ See Fmenoial E»tii«ate for hostel ac<*>j»jnodatifn ip the volume of appe&diecrto 
this report. 
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eosxtxilH^iioiis towards the post of new hostel ocxtomukodotioii. ICoM 
than t'l^thirds of the M lakhs which have been ezp^ded on host^ 
in Bengal has been spisnt in the city of Calcutta. But, in spite 
of tlds lai^ expenditure, thore were in 1917 as many as 4»600 
students who were still living under unapproved tsonditions in the 
city, ^e cost of land, the dense population of the district, 
and the necessity of utilising all available sites in the univereity 
quarts for university and collegiate requirements, will make it 
impossible to concentrate in that neighbourhood all or any large 
port, of the additional hostel accommodation required. 

11. A preferable course therefore will be to build new collegiate 
hostels in the suburbs. Where this plan is adopted, the hostels 
should be built in blocks of moderate size with teachers’ quarters 
in the near vicinity. We do not surest that all or even a large 
number of the hostels should be concentrated on a single site, but 
it is important that the hostels attached to the same college should 
be near one another. This division of collegiate hostels into smaller 
groups of buildings would conduce to greater individuality of 
corporate life and would afford better opportunities for the 
satisfactory organisation of tutorial work and of superintendence. 

12. Inter-collegiate as well as collegiate hostels should be 
encouraged. Hostels of the former type meet the needs of students 
who, though attached to different colleges, wish to live together 
because they belong to the same religion, race, caste or locality.^ 
Many of the inter-collegiate hostels are excellently managed. We 
hope that the associations which have done good work in this 
direction in the past may now find it possible to extend the scope of 
their activities and that other bodies may be willing to undertake 
this important work. •' 

13. As, in view of the great expense entailed, the provision of 
new collegiate and inter-collegiate hostels in Calcutta will necessarily 
be a slow process, we must rely to a considerable extent upon the 
development of attached or collegiate messes housed in buildings 
origimlly designed for domestic use. Many such premises can 
be well adapted by structural changes to the needs of the student 
community. It is true that where the number of students whom it 

* Vor tizataple, the provision of hostels for students of the DomioUed Commnni^ 
sbonU not be orerlooked. And there will 'be increasing need for hostels for students (d 
the now badcwaid classes. 

von. IV. 
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fewer facilities icx corporate life. On the other hand, the^attaohtd 
mesB like a coll^;iate hostel is identified with a particular 
is und^ collegiate supervision and may be a very pleasant ^kee 
of residenoe. The chief objection to any large exteiu^n of 
residences of this type lies in the fact that it is impossible, except 
at an unduly heavy cost, to provide a resident superintendent for 
^h of the large number of small residential units. But, wherever 
possible, the attached mess should be housed in a building large 
enough to accommodate 30 students. 

|L4. Hitherto the chief defect in the system of attached messes 
has been that the houses hired for the purpose have been taken 
only on one year’s lease, the reason for this being that the Uni- 
versity has had insu&cient resources to enter into an agreement fox 
a longer period ; and, as has been shewn above^, the Government of 
India have not approved of this type of residence. Consequently, 
it has not been worth the while of the owners of the property to 
make structural changes in buildings in order to adapt them for iise 
as places of residence for students. Facilities are now needi^ 
for taking long leases of suitable houses, making in them the neces* 
saiy structural changes and putting them in^ good order for 
students’ use. We note that the attached messes- are becoming 
more permanently established and that the leases are frequently 
renewed from year to year with the result that sorae of houses 
have already acquired a semi-permanei^^ connexion vrith ^^^lege. 
This shows that what we are proposing oonespbnds with th^gm^#l 
tendency. We recommend that the University be 'empowered, at 
the request of a college, to negotiate with the owner of a suitable 
property for a Ipng lease of the premises and for the carrying out of 
the necessary structural alteiatiqps. By thus acting through the 
University the colleges would avoid competing with each other for 
the same houses and would secure suitable accommodation at the 
lowest posdble rate. We hoj;>e that Government will allow its 
grants to be expended in pj^t on rents for houses which have 1«!«^ 
taken on lease and have been adapted for use as collegiate messes 
under proper supervision. ’ 

16. We propose therefore that the need of additional students’ 
residences iu Calcutta should be met by the provision of nev^ obt- 
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^I^B^'la^iEdiex9!<K^ hosfcda, mainly in th® siibiurbs, and by an 

incMartd ^'pMvision of attacked messes in adapted buiHmgs aid 
tmdnr cdkgiate supetvbion. We agree with the majority of onr 
oocrdapiCHEtdcaitB that the unattached mess is an undeshable form of 
rasideiQib® and that, in the interests of health and discipline, it 
should be^discontinued as soon as possible. 

16. Though the responsibility of providing proper residential 
accommodation for all its students would fall upon each college, 

» important duties must devolve in this connexion upon the Univer- 
sity aho. The latter would be responsible for framing general 
regufiitiona as to the plans of hostels and students’ residences and 
for aKSfflrtMning that these regulations are observed by the colleges. 
We recommend that these responsibilities should be assigned to the 
Exfecutive Council (or, during the period of reconstruction, to the 
B:ifeoative Commission). The Executive Council should appoint 
an exeoutiv6'"ofl&oer competent to advise it on any plans which may 
be submitted for approval. With this officer might be associated 
the Inspector of Messes who would [report to the Council as to 
the observance of the university regulations in the hostels and 
messes attached to the colleges. With the help of these officers it 
will be po.«3ibl6 for the Council to deal promptly with any applica- 
tion received from the colleges for the approval of hostel plans or 
for the recognition of premises for use as an attached mess. We 
suggest these arrangements because in many cases it will be necessary 
for the college to secure the University’s approval for a plan with 
the.least-possible delay. For other questions affecting the residence 
of students, the Executive' Council will be able to take the advice 
of the Board of Students’ Welfare proposed in paragraph 38 below- 
To this Board, we recommend, should stand referred all questions 
relating to the health and welfare of the students except those 
which require immediate settlement of plans, sanction of houses 
proposed to be taken on lease, negotiations with the landlords,^ etc, 

17. The Executive Council of the University, after consulta- 
tion with the colleges concerned, should submit estimates from time 

^ lnoraased hostel aoconunodatioii for the law and medical students is urgently needi^ 
in Calontta. As regards hostels for Muslim students, we recommend that the Taylt* and 
Hostds should be collegiate hostels in connexion with the Islamie and Presidency 
; and that- the Cannioliadi Hostel shotild be inter-coUegiate under a committee 
uf m a tnaga neut appointed by the Szeoutive Council on the nomination of the Mnriiin 
^■rtweyBoMd. 
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to t ime to Government for suitable residential aeoommod^ioa. for 
stud ents in acciordance with a well considered plan of prt^re^ve 
development. Whether that residential subsidy be paid by the 
Government direct to the college or through the channel of the 
University, we think it important that each collie should know 
at the beginning oi each year upon what sum it can''wunt for 
the maintenance of its residential arrangements. 

18. Under the system of instruction proposed in this report 
many students will find it necessary to attend, under the advice 
of the college authorities, some courses of lectures given in the uni- 
versity buildings or in colleges other than their own. The students 
living in hostels in the suburbs will need a club-house or institute 
close to the University where they can find in the intervals between 
lectures a convenient working place and shelter in the rains. The 
University Institute might serve this purpose. It has hitherto 
met with less success than was anticipated. This has been partly 
due to the fact that its scheme of management has no direct 
connexion with the University. We recommend that the Ins^ite 
should be placed more directly under the control of representawves 
of the University and its college. ^ 

III. — Provision of students' residences in the rnufasscd. '' ' • 

19. In the mufassal, as in Calcutta, we propose that thp isespoh- 
sibility for securing smtable accommodation for every stu^nt should 
fall upon the college authorities and we suggest that in college 
there should be a committee, including the princi^jal and a,. medical 
man, for the supervision of this side of college work. In some of 
the mufassal colleges, especially in Bankura, Serampore,' Gauhati 

” ay r ’ - r— 

^ The experiment might be tried of opening one or two small club-houses or institutes 
in the student-quarter of Calcutta, in addition to what has been already provided by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The attractive design and arrangements ot the 
Bonaldshay Hut on the and the excellent use to which it has been put by soldiers 

during the war suggest that something of the same sort might be done for stuieats.^ Each 
institute should contain well lighted and comfortable rooms for conversation, reading 
and games, as well as a room for lectures. It should be in the charge of a superintendent, 
chosen for his gifts in organising social work of this kind. On his tact and experience the 
success of the institute would mainly dex>end. Fortunately it would be possible to dnd 
the right men among the young Indians who have shown great capacity and initiative 
in the superintendence of Young Men’s Christian Association hots at the fitsxt 
the war, . 
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and My&KBsmgli, w© have found the hostel arrangements well 
supervised, hut in other muiassal centres more effective supervision 
is badly imeded. 

20. The problem of students’ residence in the new UiJversity of 
Pacoa, which is dealt with in Chapter XXXlll, req^uires no 
further treatment here. In many of the mufassal towns there is 
difficulty in finding suitable houses which can be adapted for resi- 
dential use by the students, particularly by Musalraans. The 
problem, therefore, in the mufassal will lie mainly in the provi- 
sion of new hostels and in their superintendence. 

21. The need of more hostels in the mufassal is already great ; 
but the establishment of intermediate colleges, while relieving 
the congestion in Calcutta, will render the need even greater. 
The provision for these needs should be made on a comprehensive 
plan. Hitherto, each mufassal college has to a large extent gone 
its own way, building hostels or not building them, as the case might 
be. 'Chere has been no attempt to grapple with the question as a 
w'hole ; in consequence, the efforts made have been largely ineffec- 
tive and sometimes wasteful. 

22. Many factors will have to be taken into consideration in 
building up a Well-devised hostel policy and in spending the available 
resources to the best effect. In the first place, there is the question 
of malaria. Expert advice is needed to prevent a large expendi- 
ture on hostels in places which are notoriously or increasingly 
malarious ; and also to encourage the building of hostels in those 
places which are considered iiealthy for the students or which 
may be made so. 

23. Again, in some places sites are easily available with ample* 
room for expansion ; in others the reverse is the case. At Rangpur, 
a liberal site has been acquired for the college, and commodious 
hostels are being built. At Bankura there are adnurable oppor- 
tunities for expansion ; and at* Chittagong suitable ates can be 
seemed. At Rajshahi, on the other hand, there are difficulties in 
making adequate provision for the residence of students. Some 
of our members visited the messes in the town and were by no meaxxs 
satifffied with what they found. They were told that it was very 
diffic^t to find suitable houses* near the college. At Comilla 
^Bo the arrangements are unsatisfactory. Hostel accoaunodati(^ 
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wtU be Deeded to a greater extern thefmiv«»ity 
the crtbet.mufassal colleges. 

24. The hostel problem in the mufassal, th^efcMFe, eaD only be 
solved by careful experiment and by systematic investigation. For 
these reasons we suggest that the Board of Mufassal Colleges should 
appoint a special committee to report on the whole question of 
hostel development in the mufassal centres. That committee 
should take advice from the college authorities which have been 
successful in the planning and supervision of hostels. It would 
also receive assistance from the Board of Students’, Welfare 
mentioned in paragraph 38 below. We suggest that this Board 
should prepare a pamphlet containing good model plans for hostels 
of various sizes together with practical hints as to their design and 
management. The report should review the results of experiments 
that have already been made, and should offer suggestions in regard 
to the best disposition of rooms, kitchens, etc., and other such 
matters. 

25. We also recommend that, in accordance with our geni«^l 
recommendations on finance,^ aU applications from colleges in the 
Bengal mufassal for hostel grants (except those for Dacca) should 
be submitted to the Govermnent of Bengal through the 
Council of the University of Calcutta. Such an amauigtoa^tlspll 
furnish the. Government with a clear statement of the>.hoeds'of:';4i>e' 
various colleges concerned and will eB|ible a programme tdlBe laid 
down and carried out by stages during a period of years, . 

26. When the intermediate colleges are establii^ed,;tbj|^« 

be at once a need for a large provision of hostel accomiziodatio^^ 
connexion with each intermediate college for students comiug from 
a distance. We recommend that the duty of providing this resi- 
dential accommodation should be assigned to the Board for Second- 
ary and Intermediate Education. 

27. As many of the intermediate colleges will be attached to 
schools, the question anse whether students attending the 
intermediate colleges should be allowed to live in hostels with boys 
attending the' high school proper. We are of opinion that this 

^ Cbiapter XXXV. For an 6siiina.te of the immediate req^uiremeate lor iacEreosed iKistel 
aooommodation for degree studeata in the mufassal, see, Financial Estimate for iUKiftei 
aooommodatiou in the vcdume of appendices to this report. The sum which wiE he 
immediately required for building x^w hostels and improving the existing hotrt^ it 
about Be. lIMOOa. - 
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psG^ aa a role, be discouxaged (eepamte hoetels bd&g 

provided for the high school and intermediate students) but that 
exc^pt^as should be allowed in in iividual cases at she discretion 
of the authorities of tht; institution, or, where the intermediate 
college^ and the high school are wholly separate, by the authoritaes 
of both the institutions concerned. It should be added that we 
disapprove of university students living in the same hostel with 
younger students attending either an intermediate college or 

a high school. 

% 

ZF . — Swperintendence and internal organisation of hostels and 
a/Uached messes in Cahutta and in the muf assail 

28. Every hostel and attached mess should have a common 
room pleasantly furnished and well-lighted. There should be a 
"small library in each hostel, especially in those which are at some 

, distance from college. 

29. A well-lighted and well-ventilated sick room should be 
attached to every hostel. Each college should arrange for adequate 
medical attendance being available. For this advantage, students 
should pay a small monthly or annual fee. In the planning of these 
mattehi, the advice of the Board mentioned in paragraph 38 
bdow would be useful to the college authorities. 

30. In hostels societies can be more efEectively organised than 
as a ruJb in colleges. The students, or the superintendent on their 
behalf, should be encouraged to arrange weekly or fortnightly leeturos 
on topics of general interest. The hostels lend themselves excel- 
lently to social gatherings. The latter do more for corporate life 
when tliey are fairly frequent and inexpensively arranged than when 
they take the form of ^borate aimual gatherings. 

, 31. In every hostdi that aoconpnodates Muslim students, and 

in other cases whee need arises, opportunity should be given for 
religious observance. A prayer room should always be provided 
where the number of Muslim students is considerable. 

32. F<m; the purchase of stores for use in hostels a few cdhsges 
in Bmigal, and more in the United Provinces, have started co-opa:a- 
tive societies. Under this system, which seems to be working st^is- 

faotorily, the best quality of goods can be obtained on the most 

. • _ 

^ A liiUeir discussion of some of these points by Pr. Zia-ud'din Ahmad will ho foi^d 
iti the -volume of appendices to this raporU 
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e^itMiNNgloiJ teems. The maztagmnent of a oo-operstive Booutjr 
gives an excellent training to students. The notes furnished h^ 
Mr. B. W. D. Willoughby^ deal clearly with this question, and we 
recommend that the restdts of the various co-operative experiments 
should be circulated by the University to all colleges. 

38. Under existing conditions most of the colleges "in Calcutta 
find that they cannot cope with the task of supervising the residence 
of their students. If, however, the colleges are reconstructed in 'the 
manner suggested in this report they will find the duty less arduous 
than it is at present. We have recommended that 1,000 should be 
fixed as the maximum number of students to be admitted to apy 
non-professional college in Calcutta which desires to enjoy the full 
privileges of a constituent college of the University ; in many of the 
colleges the number will be considerably below the maximum. 
In future the teaching stafi of each college will be more numerous 
than it is at present and its members will have greater opportrmi- 
ties of seeing individual students because there should be a reduction 
in the number of lectures which the teachers will hav^l^?,. gifts. 
Moreover, the members of the college staff, holdmg their 
under conditions of longer tenure, should as whole be bette® 
acquainted with the students and have more opportumjjy^-^ 
becoming familiar with the conditions under which manynsf 
reside. The colleges would also be freed from hher' embarrassitt^xit 
now caused by the frequent changes^, Of lodgi^ made^J^y ■fhe 
students. Under the state of tWnga Vhich we propd^ t^ . 
attached or coUegiate messes would be more permanent a^. ti^ 
hostels would be more numerous, with the result that the coUege 
authorities would be dealing with much more stable conditions of 
residence. For the visii^on of students living in collegiate messes 
each college should develope the system appropriate to its needs 
and resources. Some colleges may find it convenient to enlist 
theservicesof members of its governing bodies, as is now done at 
the Erishnagar OdUege ; others may attach this duty . to the 
functions of the tutors ; others may find it better to employ a 
special staff for the purpose. But, whatever else may be done, 
{HTompt and effective supt^vision of the arrangements made by 
students iat their resid«ice will prove almo^ impossible unless 





. 6 xaixu 2 iation results <^,anL be publislied soiue wedks 
bclere the begimimg of the college term.^ 

S4. ^3ie provision of satisfactory ruperintendence of the hostels 
and educate messes is iadispensable. At present some of the 
hostels are too Id^ge to be managed properly by one man. Suitable 
quarters are rarely provided even for an unmarried superintendent ; 
for married superintendents, hardly ever. But we find that suit- 
able arrangements have been made in the Scottish Churches Collie, 
in St.^ Paul’s College and in one of the new hostels at Carmichael 
College, Rangpur, and we hope that similar arrangements may 
become general throughout the Presidcnc 3 ^ 

35. It is necessary that the superintendent of a hostel or a col- 
legiate mess should be a college ofi&cer responsible to his college 
authorities and not to the University. When it is possible for the 
duties of superintendent to be combined with a teaching post, the 
arrangement is excellent ; and we think that in all cases the superin- 
tenden|} of a hostel should enjoy a status equivalent to that of a 
member of the teaching staff. The work of a large hostel is one of 
great importance and, if adequate salaries are offered, should appeal 
,t0 many young graduates who would find the duties congenial. 
We suggest that on the technical side of a superintendent’s work — 
the keeping of accounts, the organisation of his work, the condi- 
tions of health which should be observed and the encouragement 
of corporate life — a young man intending to seek such an appoint- 
ment would derive much benefit from attending a course of special 
training in preparation for a superintendent’s duties. We suggest 
that the University with the help of the Board of Students’ Welfare 
should organise such training courses and that the colleges, 
when appointing a superintendent, should give preference to candi- 
dates who have taken such a course of training and are recom- 
mended by the director of the course. 


V* — HeaUh of students. Proposed VnwersUy Board of Students* 

Welfare. 

36. We now turn to another aspect of student life in regard to 
which a great improvement can be secured by better organisation 


^ Chapter XL, parft. as. 
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of the oxperi^oe now at the command of Hm Unmensiy atui 
by systematic care. The general levd of health among the students 
is shown by the evidence summarised in Chapter XIX to be very 
far from satisfactory. To this problem, which is closely connected 
with that of residence, the University should devote immediate and 
serious attention. The present organisation of the University does 
not lend itself to vigorous action in this matter. The Students ' 
Residence Committee in Calcutta is too confined in its scope ; the 
Syndicate, though it contains among its members several who have 
given much attention to student problems, is over-burdened with 
multifariousduties. On the other hand, there are resident in Calcutta 
many men who have great experience of the needs of student life 
and whose services have not yet been enlisted by any University 
committee. Among these are Messrs. Rames Chandra Ray, R. N. 
Chatterji and D. Ghosal, the results of whose investigations we have 
already discussed in Chapter XIX ; Drs. J. Henry Gray and C. P. 
Segard of the Young Men’s Christian Association who have worked 
loyally and effectively for improvement in the students’ health ; 
and the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes yrho has had fifteen yvlkca* 
experience of Successful work in hostels. And there are many 
more who have patiently grappled with the intricacies ,,pf '^s 
serious problem. ; 

S7. We think it' necessary that there shoidd Ke. 
organisation on which such men as thesh ..would have o^priunities 
of framing effective plans for the imprpvehient of -^eppt 
conditions affecting the health and welfare bf students.^ 
mend therefore the establishment by statute of a board which wbl^ 
deal with the physical development of students together with 
of the questions (but not in srich a way as to infrirtge the lespania'- 
bilities of the college) aff^tu^ thdr residence and medical owm. 
To this body, for which we propose the name of the Board id 
Students’ WelfatCy the work of the present Students' Residence Com- 
mittee might be attached. The Board would need to fom^ sub- 
committees deahng respectively with dietary, physical education, 
students’ health and the equipment of gymnasia and playing fields. 
It should also deal with general questions affecting the conditions ol 
students' residence with a view to supplying the ooUege authorities 
both in ^Calcutta and in the mufassal with the best information 
guidance on these Babjeots. 
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aa. file Bo 9 xd (uptm which there should be at least three 
xi^xeasmtaldves the Hindu, and three of the Muslim, (5ommunity) 
idiould include the fallowing : — — 

i<6t) The Vioe-GhanoeUor. 

The Dean, or other representctwe of the Faculty of Medioine. 

(c) The Director of Physical EJ/umtion. 

(d) A mail number cf frincipals or other rcpresetUatives of 

colleges to he agypoirUed by the Eocecui 'm Commission 
and laler hy the Executive Council. 

1(e) A small number of members {some being medical men) with 
s'pecial knowledge of collegiate and inter-collegiate hostels 
and with special interest in their work. In this category 
there shbuld be representatives of the Oxford Mission 
and the Young Men's Christian Association. 

if) The Medical Officer of Health for CcdcuUa. 

{g) The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bengcd. 

{h) The Chairman or other representative of the Calcutta Improve- 
’ ment Trust. 

(i) A limited number of additional members possessing special 
experience' and co-opted by the Board. 

The Board would need the services of an executive officer. On 
the administrative and executive side of its work the Board would 
find that its main duties lay in Calcutta. But by the publication 
of pamphlets and circulars of advice, and by the assistance which 
it might give to the Board of Mufassal Colleges and the Executive 
Council of the University it would also be of considerable assistance 
to the mufassal colleges also.* 

39. In regard to the functions of the Board, we make the 
following proposals : — 

(o) Health of students. — The chief duty of the Board should 
be the organisation of a system by means of which , 
' every student of the University would receive experi- 
■ eijced and practical advice as to the physical training, 
and exercise which he should undertake for the good 
of his health. These arrangements should be placed 
in the charge of a Director of Physical Education, 
wlu> should have the assistance of a skilled staff and 
himiwlf zaxdc in academic status with the professors 
of the University, The Dizector of Fhysieal Eduoataoa 
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or a member of bis stafE, should see %vmy stodeut 
on admission to the University, and should agatwin^ 
his physique, record his state of health and physical 
measurements and prescribe the course of physical 
training which he should follow. This ezaminatioi^ 
should be repeated periodically by the Director and 
his stafE, who would prescribe, when necessary, the 
. special form of remedial exercise best adapted to the 
student’s needs. Every student should receive system- 
atic physical training and in most cases should %lso 
be advised to take part in organised games. A system 
of this kind has been adopted with success at several 
American universities. We think that it should be 
introduced into Calcutta University, but it would be 
for the Executive Council to decide whether the physical 
examination should at first be optional or be made 
obligatory for all students. It would be necessary 
that the University should provide a gymnasium witl)t><a 
staff of skilled instructors. The University gynuu^^tm 
should be under the care of the Director of Fhysii^! 
Education. There should also, where pq^siljle," be 
a gymnasium in every college and host^. •' Eacli 
mufassal college should have a gymnasium- bf' ita own . 
and its own Director of Physical Education, f If ‘a 
student were found to .n^d raO att^iition of a^^edieft} 
man he would be referred to a doctor with ^'nofiii 
from the Director of Physical Education, bu^ it hs 
desirable that students who are too poor to pay" the 
' ordinary medical fee should receive free medical 
treatment. The Board should investigate the • causes 
of ill-health among students. It should prepare 
dietaries for the guidance of hostels, collegiate messes 
and m^viduals. lif other ways it might render valuable 
assistance by issuing pamphlets of advice with regard 
to personal hygiene. ' 

(1) Physical Instruction . — ^The Director of Physical Education 
and his staff should hold training classes for physical 
instructors, and also for teachers who in the discharge 
of thdr ordinary duties on the staffs bf colleges and 
schools would find it. usefrd to have gone tlntqn^ A 
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course (d training in drill and pliysicid exercise. T&e 
. trainii^ conrses which the University should thus pro* 
vide for the intending teachers should be of two kinds 
(o) a longer ^urse of physical training for physical 
instructors and (6) a shorter course for ordinary teach- 
ers to be taken in conjunction with the gener^ course 
of professional training. The Board would also be in 
a position to assist the colleges both in Calcutta and in 
the mufassal in the economical purchase of necessary 
equipment for physical training. At first it would 
be necessary for the Director of Physical Education 
and his ti ained instructing stafi themselvos to give 
some of the physical instruction in the colleges in Cal- ' 
cutta and to help in organising similar instruction in 
the mufassal. 

(c) Organised games and reareation . — The Board would bo of 
help to the University in managing the university 
athletics in Calcutta. We suggest that there should be 
one or possibly two large athletic grounds and that in 
these grounds portions sliould be assigned to the several 
colleges. Some of the colleges would doubtless have 
their own athletic fields. The advice of the Board would 
enable economies to be made in the purchase of equip- 
ment for games, and in this respect the Board would 
be of great service to the mufassal colleges aa^ well as 
to those in Calcutta. In Calcutta, where open space 
is limited, playgrounds on the lines of that of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Machua Bazar Street might be opened by 
the University for the students ; and in the manage- 
ment of these playgrounds the help of the Board of 
Students’ Welfare would be valuable. Smaller plots 
of ground near the college or the hostel should be 
used for games like basket-ball or volley-ball, and 
Indian games such as Kaladi. These are economical of 
space and time, inexpensive after the initial purchase 
of apparatus and afford admirable opportunities for 
recreation to a large number of students. 

40. Questions of Jiesidenoe.— The Board would assist the Execu- 
tive Couimil in drafting general regulations as to the planning 
collegiate hostels and attached messes. It would ako provide tiu». ^ 
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and ascertain that the colleges observing ibe gejraxra toguiaidbhs 
of tbe XJniv^ty in this respect. Bat beyond ftseaii&g,:#^ that 
the regolations are observed the Board should not interfere erith this 
autonomy cd a constituent college in making arrangement for its 
hostds and attached messes and in maintaining discipline. In the 
case of a odlege failing to coOiply -with the r^ulations of the 
University in regtad to the residence of its students it would be the 
duty of the Board to report the delinquent college to the Exectitive 
Council whieh would have power to brii^ pressure on the college by 
a reduction or suspension of the residential grants made to it by 
the Univeraty, and in case of contumacy to restrict the further 
admission of students until the university regulations were 
complied with. Undue leniency in this matter would lead to 
a lowering of the right standard of university life and would injure 
the interests of the students concerned. The Board of Students’ 
Welfare s^uld also organise a course of training in the technical' 
matters or "hostel supervision, e.g., hygiene, dietary and general 
organisation, and should award certificates to those candid|Ntto who 
passed the practical examination at the end of the course. ^.We think 
that in such a training course the practical side should be emphams^, 
and that the students in training should reside for a:.time in a^hostd 
or mess under the direction of an experienced Buperinten.di^. • 

41. Any funds placed at the dispd^. of the Univu^ty by 
Government or by private benefactors for hnprovement in thedoni^- 
tions of student life should be spent in accordance with a sysitemaiie 
plan. We recommend that all applications for grants for the raeC’' 
tion of hostels, for medical supervision, for the acquisition of playing 
fields or for the purchase of equipment for physical training, ^ould 
be submitted to Governmeht by the University after consultation 
with the Board of Stodents’ Welfare. 

42. As these arrangements will guarantee the efficient and 
economic development of this branch of university woifk, we 
hope that Govetnment aid and private benefactions will be forth- 
coming for the necessary improvement of the present conditions of 
student life. The interest which has been aroused by social service . 
encourages the hope that societies following the lead of the Y. M. C. A. 
and other bodies will throw thmselves energetically into this wmk. 
And we trust that wealthy mmi will subscribe lib^ally towafds tiie 
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fen rt t«w ftw ol r«f<8ins whioK afieot closely ^e jatvire ]^ognM. ' 
ind edwa^ioiud v^are of Bengal. 

, 4S^ ^Bt^pcortB cm colleges by tbe University should always deal 
si^"|^e«dBditioos of residence, of physical jducation and sanitati^ 
«a4 bygiwie aa well as with the intellectual side of college work. 
Wt Buggsst tiberefore that an expert member or representative of the 
Board of Students’ Welfare should be included on each inspecting 
isonmittee appointed by the University to report on the work of 
any college. 

4i.^^e publications of the Board of Students’ Welfai*e should 
be eoBUBimioated to all the colleges of the University both in 
Caieutte and in the mufassal. These publications should deal, 
among other things, with questions of hostel design adapted to 
<MHiditi<ms in the mufassal. 

VI. — The development of corporate life. 

45. One of the chief advantages of the college system lies in 
the opportunities which it offers for the groTvth of corporate life. 
Tlife is one of the principal reasons which have led us to recommend 
changes which will dcvelope and strengthen college loyalty in the 
Teaching University of Calcutta and to lay so much stress upon 
the residential organisation of the University of Dacca. ^ 

46. 'The important question of responsibility for students’ disci- 
pfine therefore needs consideration, especially in view of the intimate 
relationship between the University and its colleges in Calcutta 
which we propose.* We agree with the view expressed in the memo- 
randum submitted by representatives of missionaiy institutions 
connected with the Church of England that the internal discipline 
of each college should.be entirely in the hands of the several college 
authorities, and that university arrangements should not be such 
as wilT interfere with the maintenance of the corporate life or 
discipline of the college.® This general principle should cover the 
case of all colleges and halls of residence in the mufassal as well as 
that of cblleges in Calcutta. 

47; But the . conditions of academic discipline in a city in 
which (as in Calcutta) the University stands in close relation 


* Ch»pter XXXIV, p*raa. 24-28,'ona Chapter XXXIII, jwras. IS8'166, 

* CShapter XXZIV. 

* Ootccal llenoraada, pa^ 432. 
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tomao^y college call for more precise definham^ a&d we littve 
therefore made fhe detailed recommendations Aidiida be found 
in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 135-139. The (mly fuxdbier 
matt^ which* need be mentioned here is the importance of so 
arranging the university time-tables as not to interfere more than 
can possibly be helped with the daily assembly of students in each 
coU^ or hall of residence. 

48. The memorandum to which we referred in paragraph 43 
above submits that in aided institutions complete freedom in all 
matters of moral and religious instruction should be left to the^Uege 
authorities. We believe that the highest interests of education in 
Bengal have been promoted by the interpretation given by Govern- 
ment to the instructions of the despatch of 1854 that the system of 
grants-in-aid should be “ based upon an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instruction” given in the institution 
assisted.^ It does not fall within our province to refer to1i» aims 
which inspire the labours of religious communities and associations 
in their service of the people, but we should fail in our duty if we 
did not record the deep impression made upon us, during ouf visits 
to colleges and schools in all parts of Bengal, by the seJi-devef^n 
of the men and women who in obedience to Gie call ollS^irlfaith 
are bearing part in the higher education of the Presidhii^. Their 
insight and practical experience are of the utmost valuejto the whole 
educational system ; their example, a source of much* Strength ; 
their aspirations, an enrichment of iti0^eals. 'V^at th^' and fheir 
foregoers have accomplished in the field of education h^'.becn an 
inestimable boon to the country. We hope that in the new chs|>ter 
now opening in the educational history of Bengal their' influence 
will retain its strength and its opportunity of waried service. Tj^t 
service, to whatever faith it ^ay be obedient, will command the 
respect and gratitude of the whole community, when directed by 
the spirit of the resolution adopted by fb.e National Misnonary 
Council held ut Coonoor in November 1917 that “ inasmuch as 
missionaries have always taught the di^y of loyalty to conscience, 
they rejoice at every manifestation of such loyalty and desire to 
show the utmost regard for the conscientious conviction of others.” 

49. If each is to build up a strong corporate life, the colleges 
muirt be, from the structural point of view, vpry different institutions 

^ Despatch on the ednoation of the people of Indi^ No. 49^ July 19, 1854. paM, S3. 
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from what in many cases they now are. At present many of 
the college builcjings are not merely inadequate but un:iuitable. 
The Presidency College, Madras, is perhaps the best constructed 
college building i^hich we have seen in India.* Besides the lecture 
halls, libraries and laboratories, there are private rooms for pro- 
fessors and pupil-rooms, supplied with the necessary books, for the 
,^tudents. This measure of accommodation seems to us indispen- 
sable to the proper provision i.f tutorial guidance. A tutor must 
have a place where he can keep his books and papers and con- 
vnnieiftly meet his pupils ; the students must have ample accom- 
modation in the college where they can study under the guidance 
supervision of their tutors. Unless such prevision is made, any 
attempt to reduce tlie number of compulsory lectures— a reform whicl) 
appears to us essential — must result- in idling and ineffective work. 

^JJChc majority of the present college buildings in Bengal 
4io not readily lend themselves to reconstruction on the lines which 
we recommend, but in most cases a few additional rooms could be 
provided without serious difficulty. We recommend that all new 
colleges .should be .so constructed as to provide the faiulities jiamed 
above. Anything that will relieve the less favourable surroundings 
in which teachers and students work will stimulate the incentive 
rofd study. 

51. The provision of suitable re.sidences for some at any rate of 
the members of the college staff is desirable with a view to .strength- 
ening college loyalty and corporate life. Mr. C. Macnaghtan, who 
wrote with the authority of long and successful experience of Indian 
college life, laid stress in 1882 upon — 

“ the great importance of the heads and professors of schools and college* 
living and moving among their pupils out of, as well as during, school hours, 
and so being in a position to exercise those most essential qualifications, a 
healthy influence over the boys and the power to mould their character.” 

The Universities Commission of 1902 advised that “ where 
space admits, it is very desirable that the principal and some of 
the professors should reside in, or quite near, the college.” The 
Dacca University Committee went even further. They wrote 

“ In order that a university may become a residential institution, teachers 
as well as students must live within it and find there the interest and occupa- 
tion of their days. At present some professors after they leave their lecture- 
rooms take little interest in their coljeges and pay little attention to their 
students. The system — the lack of all that makes for an inspiring corporate 
life— not the teachers, is to blame for this state of affairs. We propose that 

I VOL nr 2a 
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a large proportion of the teachers should live within the precincts of the new 
university ; that every encouragement should be given tp them to associate 
with one another and to take a common interest in university affairs ; and that 
their duties should extend to all aspects of student life.” 

Our visits to colleges have shown us not only the weakening 
of the corporate spirit through the absence of suitable residences 
for the staff, but also the strengthening of that spirit in places where 
such residences are available. We therefore recommend that, 
wherever possible, such residences should be acquired for at least 
some members of the staff. , 

52 . The staff’s continuity of service is also a matter of impor- 
tance. The Mission colleges have profited by the fact that each of 
them usually commands the allegiance of men who have given them- 
selves up for long periods of time to the service of their colleges. In 
other colleges, unfortunately, •the case is usually different. Govern- 
ment colleges have suffered by the transference of members of their 
staff from one institution to another, while the private colleges 
have as a rule been unable to afford such salaries or to offer such 
conditions of service as would enable them long to retain the mem- 

^ bers of their staffs. But incc-ssant changes in the staff aye even 
more harmful to the interests of tlie college than is a constant iq^a- 
tion of students. Wc have therefore recommended that all colleges 
should have a minimum scale of salaries for fttll.time teachers, and 
that all teachers after definite appointment should .^Id' their 
positions under a written contract which ghould norniSlly ensure 
to them tenure for a period of not less than three full years. .For 
the same reasons, a pension or provident fund scheme for University 
teachers is to be desired ; it .should be orgamsed upon a provincial 
basis by co-operation among the collegiate institutions concerned 
and with the help of GQvernnfent.* The advantages of this plan 
would be greatly enhanced if the pension and provident fund in the 
several provinces were so organised as to allow a university teacher, 
on moving from one province to another, to transfer without 
difficulty the sums accumulated to Ins credit and to continue 
uninterruptedly his annual contributions. 

53. The growth of a strong corporate life through friendly 
and, informal intercourse between teachers and. students, each 

* See Chapter XXXI^ paras. 93-94 (for intermediate colleges), Chapter XXXIII, 
para* 67 (Daoca). 
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equally loyal to the good name of the college, will do much to Banish 
the present dieary monotony of students’ livch. An increase in the 
proportion of teachers to students would give the tearrhers oppo"'- 
tunities of entering more intimatelv into the lives ot the s tudents 
than has hitherto been possible. 

54. We recoiAmend that every facility be given to the coritinU' 
ance of the University Corps which has already done much 
for the discipline and physical well-being of its nieinl»ers as w^cll as 
for the promotion of a coninion loyalty to the good name of the 
UniT^ersity. 

55. A strong corporate life in each college should yet leave room 

for loyalty to the University as a whole. Such a loyalty wall, we 
believe, quickly grow in the new- Ibiiversity of Dacca. It is nmoli 
to be desired that it should show itself also in the University of 
-Calcutta, to w^hich some of her nK>st. disiiiiguished sons hav^» shuwui, 
and continue to show% devotion. But it. must be acknowledged 
that in the past there has been too little sejise ot ])ersunal obligat ion 
to the University. ^ 

VII, — Other factors in the problem, 

56 . In ccmclusion, wc must refer to ccrtiiin conditions of liveli- 
hood and of social outlook which atTect- the circumst-iuices of studciil 
life in Bengal and must be kept in mind in the considejatioji of ajjy 
plans for the improvement of the }>resent unlia]>})y state of a Hairs. 

57. Most conspicuous among the social conditiems which alicct 
this side of university organisation is the widespread poverty among 
educated families in Bengal. Many of our witnesses dc.scribe this 
poverty in depressing but not exaggerated terms. This poverty, 
while it continues, will forbid a material increase in the general rate 
of school or college fees. The industrial and (joiimiercial develop- 
ment of the Presidency, by enhancing the wealth of the whofe 
population, can alone provide the resources w^hich will be needed 
for the provision of educational facilities and advantages adequate 
to the aspirations of the people, 

58. Though the University cannot itself rnaure such a growth 
of industry and commerce, it can prepare the w^ay for it by making 
changes in its courses which will qualify the s(}ns of the educated 
classes to take advantage of opportunities of employment in trade 
and manufacture. For such a change in many of the university 
courses public opinion seems to be ripe, but the results cannot be 
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other than gradual and slow. The Rev. Garfield Williams^ refers 
to the depth of the gulf which separates most of the educated classes 
in India from industrial and commercial avocations, though his 
remarks do not apply to the Parsi community or to the Marwari 
or to the Armenian. But the University, though it cannot by itself 
prevail over this time-honoured predilection for professional and 
clerical callings, can play an important part at this period of crisis 
in encouraging the educated classes to take a wider view of the 
opportunities which lie before the younger generation. It can 
insist less exclusively upon bookish courses of training and, Ijy the 
implications of the teaching which it authorises, place before its 
students ideals other than those which now too exclusively prevail. 

59. The narrow choice of careers open to Indian students is 

a second cause of anxiety and tension. A young Indian of good 
education has before him fewer alternatives of congenial occupa- 
tion than are enjoyed by his contemi)orary in the West. The 
number of openings for highly cjualified medical men in the 
country districts are far fewer than in the West.^ The religious 
organisations of the Indian community do not olier to univer- 
sity graduates as great oi)portiinities of work and inllucnce as fall 
to a clergyman in Ejigland or to a minister in Scotland. Further- 
more, until quite recently, a Bengali student could^not look for 
commissioned rank in the army. Under the condition® 
administration, recruitment is made in London to.some of t& Highest 
grades in the medical and educational :pro|eSsians, to’-^nportant 
service posts in engineering, and to the Indian Ciyil 'Noi: 

is the teaching ])rofcssion at present sufficiently attractive. In 
secondary as well as in elementary schools the work of a teacher 
is inadequately paid. /, 

60. The lessening of these li^tations does not lie in the power of 
the University and is b^<>nd the scope of educational reform. 
But the University has'^^eat influence upon public opinion hi the 
Presidency and, through the hetion of some of its leaders,^ might 
perhaps stimulate new forms of demand for the services of its 
graduates. For example, it' is possible that in some country dis- 
tricts arrangements might be made for the employment of a graduate 
doctor upon a co-operative plan, his remuneration being provided 


^ Question 2. 

* Chairter XJ-IV, Section VI. 
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by a subscription paid by each of the members. There are signs of 
an increasing desire on the part of many students for social sex v ice, and 
the inJfilnence of the University might be employed in ui^ging co 
operative societies and landowners to establish posfs which could 
be hjsld by graduates trained f oi the work of giving advice on methods 
of cultivation or on i|pita,tion and domestic hygiene. Similarly, 
an organised appeal might perhaps induce some landed proprietoTB 
to establish on their estates a few well ei^uipped primary schools 
and then to provide teachers’ salaries on a scale whieli would make 
it pt^gsible for young graduates, trained in the art of tcacliiiig, to 
accept service on the stafi and to show what a good elementary 
school could do for a village in Bengal. The influence of the Uni- 
versity might also be used with good effect in inducing the gov- 
erning bodies of high schools to appoint to their staffs, in larger 
numbers and at a more adec^uate salary, graduates who have 
received professional training for a teacher's work.^ 

01. All such endeavours to open new careers or to improve the 
conditions of careers which now exist would necessarily lead at 
first to small results, but a persistent propaganda, Avitli constructive 
ideas in it would bear fruit and might in the end achieve rcmarkalfle 
6ucces,'\ Ad another step it may be suggested that the University 
i^hoiild establish a well-organised and active Appointments Bureau. 
Under capable and vigorous direction tlie Bureau would not only 
furnish the stud(jnts with knowledge of the occupations in which 
they might find an opening and of the (qualifications required, but 
would also, when it had won the confidence of the business firms, 
bring capable candidates under the notice of employers seeking 
well-educated recruits for their staff. 

-62. The third chief cause of the unrest in the student community 
is the fermentation of new political and social ideals. In this matter 
the University can render inestimable service to the younger 
geiteration and to the whole community in Bengal by encouraging 
inevery possible way methods of teaching and of tutorial guidance 
which toU train the students to examine difficult issues of politics and 
economics with just discrimination, will accustom them to thorough- 
ness of critical investigation, will give them a distaste for shallow 
rhetoric and will furnish them with the materials for a sober 6nd 
independent judgment. 

^ See Chapter XXXI, for proposals for reform in secondary education. 
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63. In a speech jnade durinj^ the discuMon on the Univ^sities 
Bill in 1904, the late Mr. Gokhale urged the need for patience and 

ikopefulness with r^ard to the present stage which'higher education 
has reached in India : — 

Let not Government imagine that, unless the education imj)i|irt»d hy 
polteges is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely to pxqfe 
" lisdiess and even pernicious ; and secondly, let not the achievements of our 
graduates in the intellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even tite moat 
important, test to determine the utility of this education. I think, 'andjbhis is 
a matter of deep conviction with me, that in the present circumstances otihdia, 
all western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest tha^%nder 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the 
highest, it must not on that account be rejected. I believe the life of a people — 
whether in the political or industrial or intellectual field — is an organic w!^le, 
and no striking progress in any particular field is to be looked for untesa,|tnere 
be room for the free movement of the energies of the people in aS field4j^ ' To 
my mind the greatest work of western education in the present state of India 
is not so much the encouragement of learning as the liberation of the Indiarscat^* 
mind from the thraldom of old world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is 
highest and best in the life and thought and character of the West. , For ihi^ 
purpose not only the highest but all western education is useful. X think 
Englishmen should have more faith in the influence of their hiatcB^T “^4 
literature. And wluniever they arc inclined to feel annoyed at the utt«wypkce§ 
of a discontented 13. A., lot them realise that he is but an incidi^ of the 
present period of transition in India, and that they should no more lose faith 
in the results of western education on his accoimt* %an should „iay 
countrymen question the ultimate aim of British rule ip. B^is l&n4» because 
not every Englishman who comes out to India reaKses the tiug phaijister 
of England's mission here.” . - 

64. Education is always a force but not* always a re&edy. Ill 
one part of the same field it may build up a structure of new ideas 
so firmly as to determine conduct definitely in a new direction ; 
in another, it may simply disintegrate older beliefs, and 
customs of which those bejiefs arc the cement, without replacing 
them with an effective ^uli'stitute. ^ It is impossible to forbid <^e 
entrance of the new id^s for which organised education is Jbut 
one of the channels. At every period of crisis in human thought, 
at every turning point in the relationship between olasa jirnd class 
or race and race, we can do no more than make such (dispositions 
^ will, so far as possible, concentrate the force of the new Weas at 

points at which erosion is most quickly followed by tosh^nd 
st^ible growth. But the success of any system of educa^on dWefly 
depends upon the conditions which are themselves remote^drom 
education. These the educational reformer cannot bonkol# He has 
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to rely ofr the oo-operation of dlSher* igenoies, turji? xoquife 

,Us help. ^ 


^ 66. The bright and darker sides of student life haip been 
cribed in earlier chapters cl this report.^ We have kid st^ss npon 
tFe of mind and disposition with which the students are endowed 
—their quick intelligence, their sensitive nature, their diligene% ' 
Aeir opacity for affection, tlicir atta^'hmeiit to family and home. 
The^, ar^the characteristics which have enabled the schools and 
collets to achieve a work of historic significance in the evolution of 
Indian culture and lia.ve allowed some stages in tljc perilous traush 
tibn from an old order of ideas to a new order, itself still largely 
iniVt-^rminate, to be accomplished without grave disaster. Modern 
eduction in Bengal has justified itself not only ia the talent and 
scholarship of the eminent men whom iJie province lias produced 
and in the elTiciency and uprightness of the pulfiic services, hut in an 
-even more impressive way in tJie irustwortliiness, devotion to duty 
and sflf-respect which are the lionourable characteristics of the 
edftcatWl community and disclose themselves uiiobtrusively in 
ttdnSands of quiet lives. The life of the student body, viewed in 
its broad aspects, is sound and he.^lthy and is siijiporled l.>y much 
slf^diness of individual characier. by high standards of conduct, and 
by the influence o1 good homes. 


06. On the other hand, rlie, eondiliojis under wliicli in nuiiiy 
cases it is given impair its intluence and weaken its ]>ower Tor good, 
'fire neglect (often through iguoranre) (»1‘ personal health, the dis- 
regard of physical exercise, the juevaleuee of malaria and inade- 
quate medical care conduce to frequent, illness and in some cases 
l||,veied to serious breakdown; a too limited liorizon of Ihoughfc 
and interest, monotony of life, and the lartk of a w(‘ll regulated 
syi^m of tutorial guidance have in many cases stunted intellec- 
. tvMl groy^th. In some instances, the weakening (jf moral control 
througTi the decay of good traditions, through the absence of 
ethicar bl" religious training, and through the want of corporate 
itfe in the University and the colleges has led to serious outbursts 
^ india^j^line and even to violcjit crime. Some of those hurtfid- 
dihditioi^ >re so widesjuead that systematic effort, patiently 
ifiaintaiiied?, over a number of years, can alone root ify them. We 
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regaid the need, for improvement in, the present oonditionFqf sti| 
-dent lifd^ip Bengal, both in Calcutta and, in the inufassai^ ds 
.urgent. It is not less urgent than thii^need for refprm in metho 
ol' intellectual training. But the two needs are closely connect 
For this reason we recommend in this report changes in the oor 
tions both of teaching and of residence, a reconstruction of 
; University and enlargement of its responsibilities, and the streiigt| 
ening and development of college life. 
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